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Preface, 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  President,  Sir 
^George  William  Edwards,  for  the  map  of  Bristol  accom- 
panying his  address,  and  illustrating  his  remarks  on  the 
growth  of  the  city. 
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Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  A  rchceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

During  the  Tear  1887. 


npHE  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Bristol  in  the  University  Buildings,  which  had 
been  kindly  lent  to  the  Society  for  the  occasion,  on  Tuesday 
July  26th,  and  following  days. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
J.  Batten,  f.s.a.,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bourdillon, 
who  briefly  introduced  the  President  of  the  year  the  Bight 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  (Sir  G.  W.  Edwards). 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett  presented  first  the  Report  of 
the  Somerset  Record  Society,  and  exhibited  a  copy  of  its  first 
volume,  "  A  Calendar  of  Bishop  Drokensford's  Register," 
edited  by  Bishop  Hobhouse.  Though  he  was  not  able  to 
present  a  printed  form  of  account,  he  stated  that  the  Dona- 
tion Fund  amounted  to  £101,  and  the  List  of  Subscriptions  to 
£127  16s.  Od.  The  former  had  been  drawn  upon  for  printing 
circulars,  and  postage,  etc.,  £8  3s.  6d. ;  Fees  paid  to  the 
Registry  at  Wells,  £3  8s.  6d. ;  total,  £11  12s.  Od.  The  ex- 
pense of  printing,  binding,  and  sending  out  the  first  volume 
has  been  £122  13s.  6d.  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £89  8s.  Od.,  and 
£5  2s.  6d.  respectively.     In  the  course  of  the  meeting  six 
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Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting, 


The  Treasurers  m  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1880. 


Dr. 

1885,  Dec.  31st.  £   s  d 
By  Balance  of  former  Account    9   9  11 
„  Membors' Entrance  Fees ...  15   4  6 
„  Members'  Arrears  of  Sub- 
scriptions         ...         ...  6   G  0 

„  Members'  Subscriptions  for 

the  Year  1886     ...         ...  253  0  6 

„  Members'  Subscriptions  in 

Advance           ...         ...  5   4  6 

„  Excursion  Tickets           ...  10  10  0 

„  Carriage  Tickets,  returned  12  0 

„  Museum  Admission  Fees  ...  22   5  11 

„  Sale  of  Vols,  of  Proceedings  9  14  0 


7  4 


1886,  Dec.  31st. 
Balance 


£63  11  4 


Cr. 

1886. 

To    Expenses    attending  Annual 
Meetings,  Travelling,  etc. 
„  Stationery,  Printing,  etc. 
„  Purchase  of  Books,  Specimens, 
etc. 

„  Coal  and  Gas 

„  Cases,  Bepairs,  etc. 

,,  Printing  and  Binding,  vol.  xxxi. 

,,  Illustrations  for  ditto 

,,  Postage  and  Carriage  of  ditto 

„  Curator's  Salary,  1  year  to  Christ- 
mas, 1886 

„  Subscription  to  Harleian  Society, 
1886   

„  Subscription  to  Harleian  Society, 
Registers 

„  Subscription  to  Palseontographi- 
cal  Society 

,,  Subscription  to  Bay  Society 

,,  Subscription  to  Early  English 
Text  Society  ... 

„  Subscription  to  Pipe  Boll  Society 
(2  years) 

„  Subscription  to  Somerset  Becord 

Society 
,,  Insurance 
,,  Bates  and  Taxes 
„  Postage,  Carriage,  etc.  ... 
,,  Sundries 
„  Balance 


£  8  d 

39  19  7 
14  12  3 

7  0  11 
22  18  7 

3  11  10 
52   8  -  6 

3  10  0 

4  18  4 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

110 

2   2  0 

110 
4  10  6 

12  13  3 
7  8  6 
1  15  9 

63  11  4 


£332   7  4 


&  H.  J.  BADCOCK, 

Hon.  Treasurers. 


1887,  March  3rd.   Examined  and  compared  with  the  \    ALFBED  MAYNARD. 

vouchers,  and  found  correct,     J    EDWIN  SLOPES. 

Sfauntmt  fljjastlq  fntirtastf  $nn&. 

Treasurers'  Account,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1886. 


By  Donation  from  Mr.  Good- 
land 

„  Bents  of  Premises 

„  Bent  of  Castle  Hall 

„  Proceeds  of    Fancy  Ball, 

held  at  Taunton,  16th  Dec. 

1886   

„  Balance  .... 


£  s  d 

10  6 

58  14  8 

34  13  0 


48  10 
255  15 


Expenditure. 

1886,  Dec.  31st. 
Loan  ...         ...  £400 

Less  Balance  in  Bank  88 

To  Balance  ...   

„  Repairs  to  Buildings,  etc* 

„  Bates  and  Taxes 

„  Castle  Hall  Expenses  and 

dries  ... 
„  Gas 

„  Insurance 

„  Interest  on  Loan 


0  0 

3  5 


Sun- 


311  16 
50  14 
7  16 

2  17 
4  17 

3  16 
16  5 


3  8 


1886,  Dec.  31st. 
Balance,  viz : — 
Loan 

Less  Balance  in  Bank 
H.  &  H.  J. 


£275 
19 


£255  15  6 


1887,  March  3rd. 


Examined  and  compared  with  the ) 
vouchers,  and  found  correct,  j 


BADCOCK, 

Hon.  Treasurers. 


ALFRED  MAYNARD. 


Local  Secretaries  and  Committee. 
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Colonel  Bramble  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Officers, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  John  Batten,  as  a  Vice-President, 
and  the  following  to  the  list  of 


Local  Secretaries : — 


Sir  Edmund  H.  Elton,  Bart. 

... 

Clevedon. 

Mr.  William  B.  Paull 

... 

Langport. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Herring-ham 

... 

Williton  and  Old  Cleeve. 

Rev.  Sydenham  Hervey 

... 

Wedmore. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes 

... 

Wookey. 

Mr.  William  George 

Bristol. 

Mr.  William  Daubeney 

... 

Bath. 

Colonel  Bramble 

... 

Yatton. 

Rev.  I.  S.  Gale 

... 

Cleeve. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver 

Milton  Clevedon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hardman 

... 

Congresbury. 

Rev.  William  Birkbeck 

... 

Milborne  Port. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Medley 

Lullington. 

Mr.  E.  D.  T.  Foxcroft 

Hinton  Charterhouse. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dare 

North  Curry. 

Mr.  George  Sweetman 

Wincanton. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bosanquet 

Minehead  and  Dunster. 

Rev.  W.  Hook 

Porlock. 

Mr.  J.  McMurtrie 

Radstock. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pinney 

Somerton. 

Dr.  Porter  Smith 

Shepton  Mallet. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  being  Messrs.  O.  W.  Malet,  C.  J» 
Turner,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett;  the  Hon.  Treasurers, 
Messrs.  Badcock;  and  the  following 

Committee : — ■ 

Mr.  H.  Alford.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newton. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Bourdillon.  Rev.  C.  P.  Parish. 

Major  Foster.  Rev.  J.  Worthington. 

The  Rev.  James  Bownes  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 
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Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 


The  selection  of  next  year's  meeting  place  was  left  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society. 

A  number  of  new  Members  were  elected,  the  Mayor 
saying  he  should  be  most  happy  to  join  the  Society.  Pro- 
fessor Earle  was  elected  an  Hon.  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  who  was  cordially  received,  then  delivered 
his 

~T~  HAVE  thought  that  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ancient 
city  of  Bristol,  in  which  we  are  holding  our  present 
meeting,  and  particularly  as  to  the  great  progress  which  it  has 
made  during  the  last  50  years,  or  during  the  reign  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  would  be  acceptable  to  a  Society  which 
has  done  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bristol  the  honour  of  select- 
ing him  as  President  for  1887. 

Bristol,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  England  which  are  counties  in  themselves.  But  in  common 
parlance  it  is  considered  as  being  partly  in  Gloucestershire 
and  partly  in  Somersetshire,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  connec- 
tion with  these  two  counties — two  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  in  England.  The  largest  part  of  Bristol  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Avon,  and  is  therefore  in  Gloucestershire ;  and 
this  portion  of  Bristol  contains  about  a  third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  county.  But  the  Ward  of  Redcliff,  and  the 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  suburb  of  Bedminster,  lie  to  the 
south  of  the  Avon,  and  therefore  in  Somersetshire,  and  con- 
tain in  that  part  of  Bristol  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  county.  We  are  connected  with  the 
northern  county  in  various  ways,  notably  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  the  Sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  being  still  united, 
although  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  which,  when 
the  provisions  are  carried  out,  will  restore  to  Bristol  the  un- 
divided See  of  which  she  was  deprived  in  the  year  1836.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  with  which  we  are  to  be  honoured  next 
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week,  would  show  that  in  the  administration  of  justice  Bristol 
is  considred  as  part  of  the  Western  Circuit,  and  connected 
with  Somersetshire.  Doubtless  the  fact  of  Bristol  being  a 
separate  county  is  in  this  instance  taken  into  consideration. 

Both  in  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  there  is  much  to 
show  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
England  during  their  occupation  of  the  country.  The  remains 
of  Roman  villas  in  various  parts  of  both  counties — their 
numerous  camps  spread  over  the  neighbourhood — the  recent 
discoveries  at  Bath — leave  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  The  two 
counties  appear  to  have  been  the  limit  of  the  invasion  of 
England  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  the  south  and  west.  In 
Somersetshire  most  probably  took  place  the  final  contest  be- 
tween Alfred  and  the  Danes  ;  and  this  county  must  have 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which, 
after  many  struggles,  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Saxon 
heptarchy. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  Bristol  in  these  important  events 
there  are,  I  am  afraid,  no  authentic  records.  But  there  is 
very  great  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  an  important 
place  during  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  times  at  least. 

Its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and  the  Froom,  the 
various  notices  in*  different  writers  which  would  seem  to  alude 
to  it,  coins  in  existence  which  were  struck  in  Bristol,  all  seem 
to  point  to  this  fact ;  and  it  must  have  taken  many  centuries 
to  form  such  a  community  as  Bristol  is  found  to  have  been 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquests  as  it  is  only  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  places  like  Melbourne  and  Chicago  can  be  de- 
veloped in  a  generation. 

The  position  which  Bristol  must  have  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  is  shown  in  the  struggle  which  took  place  about 
seventy  years  afterwards  between  Stephen,  who  had  seized 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  the  Empress  Maud,  the  rightful 
heiress.  Bristol  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  latter  and 
her  relation  and  great  supporter,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester; 
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and  during  this  contest  it  appeared  at  one  time  probable  that 
England  might  have  been  divided  in  two  parts,  with  London 
and  Bristol  as  the  respective  capitals  of  the  eastern  and 
western  portions.  Again,  during  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  the  city 
of  Dublin  was  actually  made  over  to  Bristol  by  the  King  as 
a  dependency  ; — of  what  kind  it  is  perhaps  now  difficult  to 
determine,  but  the  fact  at  least  would  show  the  importance  of 
Bristol  at  the  time. 

From  various  historical  accounts  of  the  part  taken  by 
Bristol  in  the  affairs  of  this  country — particularly  the  large 
contributions  to  the  national  fleets — this  city  and  port  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  have  been  the  second  in  the  Empire. 
There  are  accounts  of  the  visits  of  many  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  to  Bristol,  all  showing,  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  entertained,  the  importance  of  the  place. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  possession  of  Bristol  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  contending  parties. 
The  capture  of  the  city  by  Prince  Rupert,  in  1643,  was  very 
important  to  the  cause  of  his  Royal  uncle,  and  its  surrender  by 
the  Prince  two  years  afterwards  was  a  correspondingly  heavy 
blow  to  the  Royal  fortunes.  The  original  articles  of  surrender 
to  Prince  Rupert,  in  1643,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Council  House. 
In  the  account  which  Macaulay  gives  of  the  state  of  England 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  mentions  Bristol  as  second  to 
London. 

Up  to  this  time  Bristol  had  been  principally  confined  be- 
tween its  walls,  and  consisted  mainly  of  the  four  streets,  of 
Corn  Street,  Broad  Street,  High  Street,  and  Wine  Street, 
with  the  Castle  at  the  end  of  the  latter  ;  and  also  of  a  small 
extension  towards  the  Marsh,  now  Queen  Square,  and  the 
suburbs  of  Redcliff,  Thomas,  and  Temple  Parishes,  south  of  the 
Avon  ;  the  part  left  uncoloured  in  the  centre  of  the  map  annexed. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Castle,  ordered  to  be  demolished 
by  Cromwell  in  1654,  the  city  began  to  extend  beyond  the 
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and  during  this  contest  it  appeared  at  one  time  probable  that 
England  might  have  been  divided  in  two  parts,  with  London 
and  Bristol  as  the  respective  capitals  of  the  eastern  and 
western  portions.  Again,  during  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  the  city 
of  Dublin  was  actually  made  over  to  Bristol  by  the  King  as 
a  dependency  ; — of  what  kind  it  is  perhaps  now  difficult  to 
determine,  but  the  fact  at  least  would  show  the  importance  of 
Bristol  at  the  time. 

From  various  historical  accounts  of  the  part  taken  by 
Bristol  in  the  affairs  of  this  country — particularly  the  large 
contributions  to  the  national  fleets — this  city  and  port  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  have  been  the  second  in  the  Empire. 
There  are  accounts  of  the  visits  of  many  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  to  Bristol,  all  showing,  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  entertained,  the  importance  of  the  place. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  possession  of  Bristol  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  contending  parties. 
The  capture  of  the  city  by  Prince  Rupert,  in  1643,  was  very 
important  to  the  cause  of  his  Royal  uncle,  and  its  surrender  by 
the  Prince  two  years  afterwards  was  a  correspondingly  heavy 
blow  to  the  Royal  fortunes.  The  original  articles  of  surrender 
to  Prince  Rupert,  in  1643,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Council  House. 
In  the  account  which  Macaulay  gives  of  the  state  of  England 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  mentions  Bristol  as  second  to 
London. 

Up  to  this  time  Bristol  had  been  principally  confined  be- 
tween its  walls,  and  consisted  mainly  of  the  four  streets,  of 
Corn  Street,  Broad  Street,  High  Street,  and  Wine  Street, 
with  the  Castle  at  the  end  of  the  latter  ;  and  also  of  a  small 
extension  towards  the  Marsh,  now  Queen  Square,  and  the 
suburbs  of  RedclifF,  Thomas,  and  Temple  Parishes,  south  of  the 
Avon  ;  the  part  left  uncoloured  in  the  centre  of  the  map  annexed. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Castle,  ordered  to  be  demolished 
by  Cromwell  in  1654,  the  city  began  to  extend  beyond  the 
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walls.  Denmark  Street  and  Hanover  Street  allude  to  Queen 
Anne's  Consort,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  the  house  of 
Hanover ;  while  the  names  of  Trinity  and  Unity  Streets,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine's  Back  and  College 
Green,  were  most  probably  taken  from  the  struggles  between 
High  and  Low  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  city  continued  to  extend,  and  to  climb  the 
hills  by  which  the  ancient  city  is  surrounded,  until,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1837, — 
fifty  years  ago — it  had  attained  the  dimensions  which  are  coloured 
blue  upon  the  map.  I  have  a  personal  remembrance  of  the 
boundaries  of  Bristol  at  that  time.  It  included  the  Hotwells, 
which  had  been  a  fashionable  health  resort,  but  which  had 
then  nearly  lost  its  reputation  ;  then  passing  by  Harley  Place, 
Richmond  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill,  the  top  of  Park  Street, 
the  Royal  Fort,  Clarence  Place,  the  end  of  Montague  or  St. 
James's  Parade,  Bishop  Street  (St.  Paul's),  to  Lawford's 
Gate  and  Cheese  Lane,  (St.  Philip's);  while  there  were  very 
few  houses  on  the  Bedminster  side  of  the  Xew  Cut,  except 
the  streets  of  Bedminster  itself.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  was  held  in  1842  in  fields  at  the  back  of  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  which  had  just  been  erected ;  the  site  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  boundary  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  city. 
Just  previous  to  this  time  the  writer  remembers  to  have  seen 
a  balloon  ascend  from  about  where  St.  Matthew's  Church 
now  stands,  then  a  large  open  space  called  Mother  Pugsley's 
Fields,  from  an  affecting  incident  which  took  place  during  the 
Civil  War.  St.  Matthew's  Church  was  built  soon  after,  and 
is  now  the  centre  of  a  large  population  on  every  side. 

To  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  city  at  present,  its  great 
expansion  must  be  apparent.  It  is  shown  by  the  colour  red 
upon  the  map ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  area  covered  by 
dwelling  houses  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  50 
years.     The  increase  in  the  population  of  Bristol  (in  1881 
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about  60,000)  has  kept  pace  with  this  large  extension  of 
area.  In  1837  the  population  of  the  borough  numbered  about 
120,000 ;  at  the  census  of  1881  it  was  206,000  ;  and  probably 
at  present  the  number  would  be  about  220,000 — while  the 
population  of  the  four  recently  constituted  boroughs  into  which 
Bristol  has  been  divided,  and  which  represent  mainly  its  ex- 
tensions beyond  the  former  limits  of  the  borough,  may  be 
taken  to  be  more  than  250,000.  While  the  population  has 
thus  increased,  the  number  of  churches  and  other  places  of 
public  worship  has  also  correspondingly  increased,  so  as  to 
retain  for  Bristol  its  ancient  name  as  the  i:  City  of  Churches." 

In  the  year  1839,  the  rateable  value  of  property  in  Bristol 
was  estimated  at  rather  more  than  £370,000;  it  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  50  years  to  1887,  and  it  now  amounts 
to  £975,000,  or  nearly  three  times  the  amount  at  the  earlier 
period. 

As  to  the  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  city  during  this 
period,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  during  the 
year  1837  was  about  410,000  tons.  In  the  year  ending  April, 
1847,  it  was  546,753  tons;  1867,  819,710  tons  ;  1887,  1,301,805 
tons  ;  or  an  increase  of  more  than  three  times  the  tonnage  in 
1837. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  increase  in  the  cotton  and  other 
manufactures  in  the  North  of  England  and  South  of  Scotland 
have  caused  other  ports  to  surpass  Bristol  in  trade  and  popula- 
tion; but  the  foregoing  facts  will  show  that,  whatever  may  have 
taken  place  elsewhere^  Bristol  at  least  has  not  been  asleep; 
and  the  recent  increase  in  dock  accommodation  will  probably 
cause  her  unrivalled  position  as  a  port  to  be  still  further 
developed.  Although  Bristol  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  the 
second  city  in  the  Empire,  yet  if  a  line  were  drawn  to  the 
south-west  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London,  leaving 
more  than  half  of  England  and  Wales,  there  is  no  place  in  that 
large  district  that  can  at  all  compete  with  her  in  importance. 
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It  would  take  the  population  of  several  of  the  largest  towns  in 
that  portion  of  England  to  equal  that  of  Bristol. 

I  have  shown  from  the  foregoing  that  while  the  area  of 
inhabited  houses  in  Bristol,  and  the  population  contained 
therein,  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  50  years,  the  rate- 
able value  of  property  in  the  city,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  the  port  have  increased  during  the  same  period  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  in  fact,  only  yesterday,  I  met 
with  a  History  of  Bristol,  by  William  Hunt,  published  in  the 
present  year.  In  glancing  through  its  pages,  I  noticed  that 
the  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  headed,  "Decline  and  Revival." 
Now  this,  I  venture  to  say,  is  altogether  a  misnomer.  There 
has  been  no  decline  in  the  population  and  trade  of  Bristol 
during  the  last  200  years — nothing  that  could  give  just  cause 
for  such  a  description.  Our  rate  of  progression  may  have 
been  slow  as  compared  with  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  but  it  has 
been  constant.  I  think  a  considerable  increase  will  be  found 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  over  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  we  had  progressed  beyond 
the  commencement.  During  the  great  French  war  we  were 
further  advanced  in  population  and  trade  than  in  1750.  And 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  we  had 
considerably  advanced  in  both  respects  beyond  1800.  And,  if 
I  had  time  to  do  so,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  show  that  the 
progress  was  steady,  if  slow,  in  each  decade  since  the  time  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  Cromwell.  What  our  improvement  has 
been  during  the  last  50  years  may  be  learnt  from  the  preced- 
ing pages ;  and  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
attention  you  have  afforded  me,  and  to  hope,  that  your  present 
visit  to  our  ancient  city  may  leave  nothing  but  pleasurable 
remembrances  behind  it. 

The  Rev.  Prebenday  Scarth  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Mayor  for  his  address,  in  which  he  had  so  clearly  sketched 
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out  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  most  interesting  eity.  lie 
himself  had  watehed  the  progress  of  Bristol  for  half  a  century, 
and  had  seen  the  great  improvements  which  had  taken  place. 
He  remembered  the  time  before  Victoria  Street  was  made, 
when  St.  Mary  liedcliff  and  the  Cathedral  were  in  their 
original  state.  He  was  glad  to  note  the  improvements  in 
them,  and  he  trusted  that  the  improvement  of  the  Cathedral 
would  soon  be  completed,  and  that  we  should  shortly  have  a 
bishop  of  our  own,  for  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
connect  Bristol  with  Gloucester. 

Mr.  J.  G.  L.  Bulleid  seconded  the  motion,  and  further 
thanked  the  Mayor  for  presenting  the  Members  with  a  map 
showing  the  limits  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Bristol. 

Dr.  Alford  wished  to  add  his  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  and 
to  express  his  pleasure  at  returning  to  Bristol,  which  was  his 
alma  mater. 

The  Mayor  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  had 
always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

afhq  (Eomtqtl  %tmt, 

After  the  meeting,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  Council 
House,  where  the  civic  plate  and  records  were  laid  out  in  the 
Council  Chamber  for  inspection.  These  were  regarded  by 
the  visitors  with  deep  interest. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  (City  Librarian)  explained  some  of  the 
manuscripts  and  the  different  objects  displayed  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  The  "  Little  Red  Book  "  is  the  oldest  in  the  Cor- 
poration archives,  the  paper  water-mark  showing  its  date  to  be 
not  later  than  1344.  Portions  of  it  are  written  in  Latin,  others 
in  Norman-French,  and  others  in  English.  Its  contents  are 
the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  town ;  oaths  of  the 
electors  to  the  Council ;  rentals  of  the  town,  lists  of  the 
Mayors,  and  of  the  48  Councillors  (electors).  It  contains  the 
first  copy  of  maritime  law  that  was  issued,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
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oldest — if  not  the  oldest — in  existence.  It  also  contains  a 
list  of  the  towns  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of 
Bristol,  copies  of  Bristol  charters  for  1177,  oaths  of  officers, 
proclamations  to  be  made  periodically  in  Bristol.  Some  of 
its  contents  bear  date  1177,  although  it  was  not  written 
until  about  1422.  The  last  entry  bears  date  1574  ;  so  that, 
altogether  it  contains  about  250  years  of  the  city's  history, 
independently  of  150  years  of  its  earlier  charter  history — 
altogether  about  400  years.  The  "  White  Book  "  of  records, 
for  1496  to  1698,  began  with  the  quarrels  between  the  Abbot 
and  the  Monastery, and  almost  ended  with  them.  The  "  Mayor's 
Calendar"  was  begun  about  1479,  by  Robert  Ricart,  who  was 
for  27  or  29  years  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  and  who,  previously 
to  that,  had  been  Vestry  Clerk  of  All  Saints'.  He  was  a  lay 
Kalendar.  The  book  contains  332  leaves,  and  each  quire  of 
paper  is  enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  parchment  before  binding. 
These  vellum  leaves  are  illuminated,  many  of  them  with  ideal 
sketches  of  the  early  Kings,  also  of  the  first  High  Sheriff, 
with  his  headsman  and  mace  bearers.  It  also  represents  the 
induction  of  the  Mayor.  On  a  paper  page  is  what  purports 
to  be  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  town.  The  third  part  of 
the  book  began  with  the  first  Mayor  and  the  Coronation  of 
Henry  III,  in  1206.  The  fifth  part  contains  the  charter, 
making  Bristol  a  county,  and  a  table  of  contents  of  John's 
charter,  1184.  The  "  Great  Book  of  Wills  "  dates  from  1282 
to  1382.  There  are  two  Register  Books  of  Wills;  the  one 
dating  from  1594  to  1633,  the  other  from  1633  to  1674.  The 
"Great  Red  Book"  was  begun,  probably,  about  1422,  although 
some  of  its  contents  date  from  about  1177.  Its  contents  are 
chiefly  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV.  They 
consist  of  sums  payable  as  landgable  for  tenements  in  the. 
town. 

Coming  to  the  city  charters,  the  earliest  granted  to  Bristol,, 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  is  in  1162,  by  Henry  II.  The 
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most  remarkable  is  that  of  John.  It  was  granted  by  John, 
as  Lord  of  Bristol,  about  1184,  and  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  and  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  King.  It 
was  some  fourteen  years  before  John  came  to  the  throne,  and 
the  charter  is  an  unique  specimen  of  a  feudal  lord's  conces- 
sions to,  and  confirmation  of,  privileges  granted  to  his  bur- 
gesses. There  is  a  charter  of  Edward  III,  which  confers 
upon  the  city  the  right  to  build  a  gaol,  a  place  of  imprisonment 
for  night  walkers,  and  also  for  punishing  unjust  and  fraudulent 
bakers.    The  last  charter  is  that  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1710. 

The  first  seal  was  granted  by  Henry  III,  in  1216;  most 
probably  when  the  town  was  first  incorporated,  and  the  title 
of  Maior  commenced  to  be  used.  The  second  seal  was 
evidently  given  by  Edward  I,  about  1299.  The  seal  itself  is 
not  now  in  existence.  The  third  seal  was  given  by  Edward  I, 
about  1299  or  1307  ;  the  fourth  by  Edward  III,  about  1331, 
which  was  for  use  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  only.  The  next 
was  the  seal  of  the  staple,  1350-4 ;  and  the  last  was  that  of 
Henry  V,  date  1413.  There  was  also  the  Chamberlain's  seal 
of  Henry  VII,  date  1500  ;  and  the  Treasurer's  seal  of  lead, 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  the  oldest  of  all.  As 
to  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city,  the  first  was  granted  by 
Edward  III,  a.d.  1330  ;  the  second  in  1400,  the  next  in  1485, 
and  the  fourth,  the  present  coat  of  arms,  in  1558. 

The  city  swords  are  interesting.  The  first  is  the  "Pearl" 
sword,  dated  1431,  and  which  contains  the  inscription: — 

John  Willis,  grocer  and  Mayor, 
To  Bristol  gave  this  sworde  faire. 

The  scabbard  used  to  be  covered  with  pearls.  The  next 
sword  is  the  "  Lent "  sword ;  so  named,  because  is  was  borne 
before  the  Judges  when  the  assizes  fell  in  that  season.  It  is 
dated  1483,  and  around  the  pommel  is  inscribed  : — 

This  sword  we  did  repaier, 
Thomas  Aldworth  being  Maior. 
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The  third  sword,  like  the  last,  is  also  a  two-edged  one.  On 
the  reverse  side  is  the  inscription: — ff  John  Knight,  Esq., 
Maior,  Anno  Dom.,  1670."  The  last  of  the  swords  is  the 
largest.  The  blade  is  3  ft.  5  in.  in  length,  and  4  in.  in  width, 
slightly  tapering.  The  hilt  is  17  in.  long.  It  bears  the  date 
1752.  In  1722,  eight  maces,  of  silver,  were  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  officers  in  civic  processions. 
These  were  in  the  usual  17th  century  style  of  art,  and  weighed 
208  oz.  The  insignia  of  the  city  Exchange  keeper  and  the 
city  bell-man  were  of  wood,  silver-mounted,  the  weight  of  the 
metal  being  about  48  oz.  Their  date  is  1715.  There  are  also 
two  silver  trumpets,  of  the  same  date,  weighing  54  oz.  12  dwt. 
The  gold  chain  of  office  worn  by  the  Mayor  is  elaborate  in 
ornament  and  peculiarly  handsome.  It  weighs  26  oz.  4  dwt., 
and  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of 
£285. 

When  the  party  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  civic  treasures, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Burges  and 
Lawrence,  solicitors,  Stephen  Street,  and  here  they  were 
shown  some  vaults  under  the  old  walls  of  city. 

They  next  paid  a  visit  to  the 

Pendant  ttyntmra'  gall, 

where  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Pope  (Treasurer)  showed  them  over  the 
building,  and  pointed  out  the  original  charter  of  the  Society, 
granted  by  Edward  VI,  and  the  later  charters  of  Charles  I 
and  Charles  II. 

Thence  they  walked  to  the  Parish-room  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe,  in  Guinea  Street,  where,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor, 
about  100  Members  sat  down  to  a  capital  luncheon.  This 
over,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  his  Worship 
for  his  hospitality,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Bourdillon, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bulleid. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to 
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a  description  of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  Assistant 
City  Architect.  He  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  N orris,  who  had  done  so  much  to  unravel  the 
mystery  in  which  the  history  of  the  earliest  Church  at  Redcliffe 
was  enveloped,  and  by  continuing  his  researches  had  brought  to 
light  much  valuable  information  from  William  of  Worcestre's 
Itinerary  concerning  the  15th  century  Church,  as  seen  and 
noted  by  him.  Documents  were  in  existence  bearing  dates 
of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  proving  the  existence  of 
a  Church  which  needed  repair.  Ricart's  Kalendar  stated  that 
Simon  Burton  began  to  build  Redcliffe  Church  in  1294. 
From  the  same  source  they  were  informed  that  William 
Canynge  built  the  body  of  Redcliffe  Church,  from  the  cross 
aisle  downwards,  under  the  date  1376.  Then  they  had  Wor- 
cestre's Itinerary,  containing  detailed  notes  and  measurements 
of  the  Church  as  he  saw  it  in  1480,  then  newly  completed  by 
the  munificence  of  William  Canynge,  the  younger,  and  the 
skill  of  Norton,  the  Master  of  the  Masons.  This  William 
Canynge,  one  of  Bristol's  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  mer- 
chants, took  holy  orders,  became  Dean  of  Westbury-upon- 
Trym,  and  died  about  1474. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  building.  The 
earliest  work  is  found  in  the  inner  north  porch  and  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  tower;  both  of  the  13th  century — the  purest  and 
best  age  of  English  architecture.  The  upper  or  belfry  stage, 
showing  later  or  more  ornate  work,  is  crowded  with  beautiful 
carvings  and  crocketted  canopies,  but  still  retains  that  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  solidity  necessary  to  satisfy  the  eye  when 
the  composition  as  a  whole  is  examined.  The  architectural 
progress  from  this  point  might  be  traced  to  the  south  transept, 
where  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the  later  Decorated  work 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  marked  contrast  to  the  attenuated  and 
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ill-proportioned  work  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  building, 
where  the  lack  of  artistic  merit  and  poverty  of  design  were 
painfully  evident. 

Passing  through  the  undercroft  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  enclosure,  the  finest  view  of  the  whole  composition  was 
here  to  be  obtained,  all  the  minor  discrepancies  of  detail  being 
absorbed  by  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  different  parts. 
The  north  porch,  about  which  they  had  little  information,  was 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  architecture  of  its  time  in  the  kingdom  ;  full  of  the  finest 
work,  both  from  the  artistic  and  technical  point  of  view.  The 
Archdeacon  dated  this  work  at  or  about  the  year  1300.  He 
himself  was  inclined  to  assign  a  later  date.  Its  purpose  had 
also  been  questioned,  whether  Chapel  or  reliquary.  From 
its  construction  it  certainly  bore  evidence  of  being  used  for 
the  latter  purpose.  Certain  it  was  that,  by  whom  built  or  for 
what  purpose,  none  but  the  most  skilled  and  cunning  craftsmen 
were  employed  to  fashion  and  carve  those  grinning  monsters, 
clothed  in  chaste  and  classic  folds  of  drapery,  seemingly 
growing  out  of  the  stones  on  which  they  couched.  The 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  interior  of  the  Church,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  restorers  and  rebuilders  of  the  15th 
century  altered  and  adapted  the  work  of  their  predecessors  to 
the  prevailing  style  or  fashion,  were  worthy  of  careful  note  ; 
they  seemed  to  possess  little  reverence  for  the  work  they  were 
repairing  or  enlarging. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the  fall  of  the  spire,  mentioned 
by  William  of  Worcestre,  and  commented  on  by  the  Arch- 
deacon, a  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  and  both  inside  and 
out  the  Church  was  most  carefully  and  critically  examined, 
including  the  different  monuments,  brasses,  incised  sepulchral 
slabs,  stained  glass  windows,  and  other  treasures,  with  the 
beautiful  wrought  iron  gates. 

Mr.  W.  George  was  called  upon  for  some  remarks  upon 
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the  north  porch,  where  Chatterton  was  supposed  to  have 
discovered  the  Rowley  manuscripts. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Cornish  (Vicar)  followed  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  Church.  He  said  that  in  1160  there  was 
mention  made  of  a  Church  in  that  parish.  When  the  bish  opric 
of  Bristol  was  founded  part  of  the  parish  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells  and  part  in  Bristol,  and  remained  so 
divided  till  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  in 
1836,  when  Bedminster  was  added  to  that  diocese.  The 
Registers  of  Redcliffe  went  back  to  1559. 

Mr.  John  Reynolds  thought  there  was  a  Church  earlier 
than  the  Early  English  structure.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Godwin  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  Transitional  Norman 
Church,  and  with  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  tower  in  falling  de- 
stroyed the  north  transept. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  next  visited  the  Hermitage  in 
the  Rock,  Redcliffe  Street  (where  Mr.  Taylor  read  a  short 
paper)  ;  Canynge's  House  (Messrs.  Jeffries,  Redcliffe  Street)  ; 
and  the 

At  this  Church  the  party  were  received  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  Hazledine,  who  described  the  building  and  gave 
some  account  of  its  history.  He  remarked  that  Wesley  had 
preached  in  the  Church  occasionally,  and  had  pronounced  it 
to  be  then  even  finer  than  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  The  deeds 
and  charters  were  very  complete,  dating  from  the  year  1239, 
and  numbering  44  in  all. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough,  and  Mr.  George,  also 
made  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  Church,  Mr.  George 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  association  of  the  name  of 
Chatterton  with  the  Church. 

The  company  then  inspected  the  building  and  the  deeds, 
seals,  and  plate.  A  pair  of  candlesticks,  of  Flemish  work  (it 
was  suggested),  the  choice  MSS.,  a  curious  embossed  leather 
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box  (dating  back  to  the  13th  century  probably,  and  a  use  for 
which  no  one  seemed  able  to  guess),  and  the  exquisite  cande- 
labrum, were  all  inspected. 

A  paper  upon  the  Temple  Church  will  be  found  in  the 
Second  Part  of  this  volume. 

The  crypt  under  St.  Nicholas's  Church  was  the  next  spot  of 
interest  visited,  and  here  Mr.  Taylor  again  acted  as  guide. 

Lastly,  the  17th  century  House,  Welsh  Back,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Franklyn,  Morgan,  and  Davey,  was  inspected  ;  the 
fine  oak-panelled  room,  with  richly-carved  mautel  pieces  and 
a  door  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  remarkably  beau- 
tiful staircase  being  objects  of  great  admiration. 

was  held  in  the  University  College,  the  Mayor  presiding. 
Owing  probably  to  the  heavy  fall  of  rain,  there  was  but  a 
small  attendance. 

The  Mayor  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Library,  offering  free  admission  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society  during  the  session. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett  wished  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  book  published  by  the  Record  Society,  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  receive  applications  for  Membership  for  1886,  and 
in  this  way  gentlemen  could  become  possessed  of  the  volume. 

Stanton  £)mr  ^tont^ 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  then  read  a  paper  on  i(  The 
Stones  at  Stanton  Drew,"  printed  in  the  Second  Part. 

Prebendary  Scarth  then  read  a  paper  "  On  recent  Dis- 
coveries in  Bath,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  a  large 
diagram  of  the  baths  as  they  have  been  worked  out  at  different 
periods,  beginning  with  1725.  He  said  that  what  had  been 
recently  discovered  brought  to  light  a  system  so  complete  that 
such  did  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  Europe  west  of  the  Alps, 
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The  baths  were  of  the  best  age  of  Roman  workmanship,  and 
the  size  and  joining  of  the  stones  pointed  to  a  time  not  later 
than  Hadrian,  probably  earlier.  It  was  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  central  portion  of  the  baths,  within  the 
town,  and  the  exigencies  of  space  for  providing  further 
bathing  accommodation,  had  caused  a  portion  to  be  built  over. 
Though  the  old  Roman  work  was  protected,  yet  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  without  much  labour  a  clear  idea  of  the 
whole  arrangement.  He  proceeded  to  touch  upon  the  remains 
that  had  been  found,  though  they  were,  he  said,  not  so  much 
as  they  might  have  obtained.  Still,  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  sculpture,  some  coins,  plates  of  metal,  and  pottery,  had 
been  discovered.  He  had  made  a  list  of  coins,  but  had  not 
himself  verified  them.  They  went  back  to  Augustus,  and 
continued  down  as  late  as  Claudius  Gothicus. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  tendered  to  the  readers  of 
papers,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Midair :  tourstmt. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Society  met  on 
the  top  of 

Iramtcm  §ill, 

to  hear  a  description  by  Colonel  Bramble,  f.s.a.,  of  the 
ancient  lines  of  fortification. 

The  speaker  remarked  that  the  original  fortifications  merely 
included  the  old  city.  Commencing  from  St.  Nicholas's  Gate 
at  Bristol  Bridge,  they  went  up  Baldwin  Street,  and  by 
Stuckey's  Bank  there  was  the  Gate  of  St.  Leonard  crossing 
the  road.  At  that  time  Clare  Street  did  not  exist.  Then, 
following  down  between  St.  Leonard's  Lane  and  St.  Stephen's 
Street,  they  got  to  St.  Giles's  Gate,  at  the  end  of  Small  Street, 
and  from  thence  to  the  gate  still  existing  under  the  tower  of 
St.  John's  Church.    Then,  following  round  by  Tower  Lane 
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to  Wine  Street,  and  leaving  the  Castle  on  the  outside  the  line, 
they  returned  again  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas.  These  were 
the  original  fortifications  of  the  city.  Subsequently  there 
was  another  line  northward  along  the  River  Frome,  and  one 
westward  in  the  line  of  Old  King  Street;  also  one  from  the 
Avon  on  the  one  side,  North  of  Redcliffe  Church,  along 
Portwall  and  Pipe  Lanes,  extending  to  the  Avon  again  at 
Tower  Harratz,  which  occupied  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
present  railway  station. 

These  fortifications  did  very  well  so  long  as  there  was 
no  artillery  to  attack  the  city,  but  after  the  introduction  of 
artillery  it  became  necessary  to  have  more  extended  defences. 

At  the  time  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Bristol  was  to  a 
great  extent  confined  on  this  (Brandon  Hill)  side  to  the 
ancient  walls,  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  suburb.  Col. 
Fiennes,  who  was  in  command  of  the  city  on  behalf  of  the 
Parliamentary  party,  drew  a  line  of  fortification  along  the 
heights  which  commanded  the  city,  commencing  at  the  river 
below  Brandon  Hill,  and  extending  to  the  further  end  of 
Kingsdown.  Just  below  them,  in  the  direction  of  Bedminster, 
there  was  at  that  time  hardly  a  house  to  be  seen.  The  line  of 
fortifications  commenced  on  the  height  over  the  river,  near 
where  they  saw  -the  Gas  Works,  with  the  Water  Fort  (the 
earth-work  foundation  of  which  still  existed),  mounting  seven 
guns.  The  river  was  at  that  time  open  to  the  tide,  and  the 
New  Cut  beyond  it  did  not  exist. 

Mounting  the  hill,  the  line  of  fortification  consisted  of  a 
rampart  and  double  ditch,  and  half-way  up  was  a  semi-circular 
bastion,  which  enabled  the  defenders  to  flank  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Then  there  was  the  Brandon  Hill  Fort,  on  the  site  of  which 
they  then  stood.  This  was  elevated  on  an  artificial  mound, 
something  like  twenty  feet  high,  and  there  was  a  rectangular 
fortification  carried  out  beyond  it  in  a  westerly  direction. 
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This  fort  on  Brandon  Hill  was  the  highest  point  of  the  forti- 
fications— higher  by  a  few  feet  than  the  Royal  Fort,  though 
without  actual  measurement  this  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the 
case. 

Then,  passing  from  Brandon  Hill,  there  was  a  wall  with 
angular  lunettes  or  small  bastions  in  it,  passing  down  into  the 
hollow  until  they  got  to  Park  Row.  Park  Street  did  not  then 
exist.  In  Park  Row,  about  fifty  yards  inside  the  wall,  was  a 
small  fort,  known  as  the  Essex  Fort;  and  it  was  near  this 
point  that  the  Royalists  subsequently  made  a  breach  and 
entered  the  fortification ;  this  was  known  as  the  Washington 
Breach,  from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  attacking  party, 
Colonel  Washington. 

Then  passing  onwards  up  the  hill,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion was  the  Royal  Fort,  and  very  extensive  portions  of  the 
walls  still  remained.  That  was  the  most  important  fort  with 
regard  to  strength.  Passing  thence  over  Kingsdown,  there 
was  another  fort,  portions  of  which  also  remained,  near  the 
south  end  of  Kingsdown  Parade,  named  the  Colston  Fort, 
after  the  officer  in  charge.  They  passed  again  to  the  further 
end  of  the  Kingsdown  Hill,  and  came  to  the  Prior  Hill  Fort, 
which  was  also  a  very  important  one — strategically  the  most 
important  of  all,  because  it  came  just  at  the  angle  where  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  fortification  changed.  This  fort  looked 
away  over  the  Stapleton  Hills  and  commanded  the  Gloucester 
Road  towards  Horfield. 

Then  the  line  of  fortification  changed  to  the  south-east,  and 
crossing  Stokes'  Croft,  where  there  was  a  gate,  went  down  to 
Lawford's  Gate,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  In  fact,  all  the 
gates  on  that  side  were  practically  small  forts.  Running 
thence  almost  due  south,  the  line  of  wall  went  straight  to  the 
Avon,  opposite  to  the  fort  which  he  had  previously  mentioned 
as  occupying  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  railway  station — 
Tower  Harratz. 
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Tower  Harratz  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avon,  and  the 
new  wall  appeared  to  have  run  to  the  river  on  the  north  with- 
out any  speeial  fortification  at  that  point.  No  doubt  Tower 
Harratz  was  sufficient  powerful  to  command  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

Then  they  got  into  the  old  line  of  fortification  which  had 
been  added  in  former  times,  for  the  protection  of  the  RedclifFe 
suburb ;  but  for  the  better  defence  of  the  river  there  was  on 
the  other  side,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  site  of  what  was 
now  Queen  Square,  a  very  strong  battery  erected. 

These  fortifications  were  subjected  to  two  sieges.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, but  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  at  Park  Row,  and 
Colonel  Fiennes  surrendered.  Afterwards,  when  the  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  under  Prince  Rupert,  the  line 
of  fortification  they  were  then  on  was  very  strongly  attacked 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  defenders  succeeded  in  holding  it. 
Ultimately  the  Prior  Hill  Fort,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
range,  was  captured,  and  very  soon  the  city  surrendered. 
This  surrender,  it  had  been  strongly  asserted  at  the  time, 
was  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  it  did  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Rupert  much  injury. 

The  Mayor  pointed  out  that  all  the  houses  they  could  see 
in  the  directions  of  Clifton  and  Southville,  and  many  others 
in  other  directions,  had  been  built  since  the  days  of  which 
Colonel  Bramble  had  been  speaking.  He  then  referred  to 
the  riots  of  1831. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  T.  Pope,  the  party  proceeded  to 

She  fetltdmt, 

where,  in  the  Chapter  House,  Mr.  T.  Pope  read  a  short 
paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — The  Abbey  of  Saint 
Augustine's  (now  Bristol  Cathedral)  was  founded  by  Robert 
Fitzhardinge  in  the  year  1142.    Of  this  Church  little  remains} 
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probably  only  the  lower  portions  of  the  aisle  walls  to  the 
existing  Church,  with  the  staircase  leading  to  the  tower  in  the 
north  aisle,  and  even  this  is  doubtful.  The  tower  piers  were 
Norman,  but  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years. 
Some  portions  of  the  north  and  south  transepts  are  also 
Norman,  as  you  will  see  by  the  pilaster  buttresses  on  the 
exterior. 

The  original  Church  consisted  probably  of  the  choir,  of 
about  the  same  length  as  at  present ;  north  and  south  transepts 
and  nave,  extending  probably  as  far  west  as  the  present  one. 
Mr.  Honey,  Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the  building  of  the  new 
nave,  tells  me  he  found  the  concrete  bases  of  the  two  western 
towers  where  the  new  towers  are  built.  This,  to  my  mind, 
settles  the  question  that  there  were  two  western  towers,  of 
which,  until  lately,  I  had  grave  doubts,  even  although  I  have 
been  told  William  of  Worcestre  speaks  of  two  belfries  at  the 
west  end.  Now,  William  of  Worcestre  was  born  1415,  and 
died  1484,  which  proves  the  towers  were  standing  somewhere 
about  that  time.  The  nave,  according  to  William  of  Wor- 
cestre, seems  to  have  been  about  93  feet  long.  The  new 
Ordnance  Map  shows  by  dotted  lines  a  large  building  close  to 
the  west  end,  marked  Aulea  Regia,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a 
smaller  building,  marked  Prior's  lodgings.  The  two  western 
towers  were  no  doubt  Norman,  and  were  probably  built  more 
as  a  means  of  defence  for  the  western  entrance,  and  as  watch 
towers  for  the  river  and  Ashton  Valley,  than  for  ornament, 
the  Abbey  being  outside  the  city  walls,  and  liable  to  attack 
by  parties  either  coming  up  the  river  or  from  the  west. 

The  dates  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  building,  as  given 
by  Mr.  King,  Murray's  Cathedrals,  are,  I  think,  substantially 
correct — Transition  Norman,  1142  to  1179.  The  double 
Norman  capitals  in  the  grave-yard  are  probably  capitals  to 
centre  shafts  of  triforium  openings,  not  portions  of  small 
cloisters,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Godwin.    There  is  a  shaft  of 
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early  Norman  work  in  the  Abbot's  bouse,  and  remains  of  wall 
and  openings  at  east  side  of  cloisters,  probably  the  monk's 
day-room,  with  dormitory  over  same,  where  the  consistorial 
court  now  is.  You  can  see  the  marks  of  a  high-pitch  roof 
against  the  south  transept,  and  a  Norman  window  in  same ;  but 
the  large  south  transept  window  must  have  been  placed  there 
afterwards.  There  is  also  a  small  Norman  window  opening 
into  the  room  over  Newton  Chapel,  which  makes  me  think  it 
must  have  been  the  watching  chamber,  always  supposing  there 
were  similar  windows  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  Chapter  House  and  vestibule  are  fine  specimens  of 
Transition  Norman,  and  the  centre  arch  is  pointed.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  east  end  of  the  Chapter  House 
has  convinced  me  it  is  of  its  original  length,  as  you  see  the 
return  Norman  pilaster  buttress  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
angle  buttress  is  of  late  date  ;  possibly  placed  there  on  account 
of  the  transverse  vaulting  rib  settling.  Fragments  of  very 
similar  work  remain  in  the  walls  of  the  house  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lower  Green,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Norman  diaper  was 
found  under  the  Chapter  Room  floor  at  the  time  of  the  altera- 
tions which  were  made  by  my  father,  about  1830.  The  great 
gateway  to  the  Lower  Green  has  not,  I  think,  been  rebuilt,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Godwin,  as  there  are  no  signs  of  it,  and  the 
label  moulding  is  15th  century  work;  the  same  date  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  gateway.  The  label  may  have  been  altered. 
The  side  gateway  is,  I  think,  rather  the  older  and  finer  work 
of  the  two.  I  see  nothing  to  mark  a  greater  age  in  the  door- 
way to  Abbot's  lodgings  in  the  Lower  Green,  nor  in  the 
segmental  Norman  archway  leading  from  it. 

Early  English  work  (date,  1196—1260),  about  as  follows  : 
the  elder  Lady  Chapel,  north  transept,  tomb  in  Berkeley 
Chapel,  and  refectory,  and  probably  the  infirmary.  Over 
the  interior  archway  in  the  Lower  Green,  leading  to  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  are  some  Early  English  windows,  in  some 
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cases  having  the  heads  joined  with  straight  pieces  let  in 
between  the  springing  stones.  The  distances  between  these 
windows  being  just  sufficient  for  a  bed,  makes  me  think  the 
room  must  have  been  originally  the  infirmary  ;  placed  at  this 
level  to  avoid  the  fog  and  damp  of  the  Canon's  Marsh.  The 
straight  heads,  of  course,  are  modern  insertions. 

The  site  of  the  small  cloisters  is,  I  think,  clearly  marked 
by  the  old  plinth  now  remaining  in  situ  at  the  back  of  the 
College '  School.  On  the  ground  floor  was  the  kitchen,  with 
large  chimney,  and  subterranean  way,  leading  possibly  to  the 
water-gate,  the  river  coming  at  that  time  probably  nearer  to 
the  Abbey  than  it  now  does. 

The  subterranean  way  was  discovered  by  me  in  making 
some  alterations  to  Canon  Norris's  house,  of  which  the  above 
building  forms  part,  but  was  only  partially  excavated. 

A  fine  piece  of  Early  English  foliage,  worked  on  both 
sides  with  foliage  and  figures,  was  discovered  in  forming  the 
Deanery  road  near  the  elder  Lady  Chapel,  of  which  I  have 
drawings ;  it  appears  to  have  belonged  either  to  a  tomb  or 
shrine.  Many  of  the  arcades  in  the  elder  Lady  Chapel  are 
covered  with  painting  under  the  lime  white. 

The  beautiful  doorway  in  cloisters,  formerly  the  entrance  to 
the  refectory,  must  make  us  all  lament  the  loss  of  that  room, 
now  replaced  by  the  College  School  of  very  late  Gothic. 

Geometrical  Decorated  work,  1283  to  1294 :  roof  and  east 
window  of  Lady  Chapel,  and  possibly  eastern  windows  of 
north  and  south  aisles,  which  are  certainly  of  earlier  date 
than  the  other  traceried  windows.  Possibly  these  windows 
were  inserted  in  the  eastern  end  of  choir  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  east  window  of  Lady  Chapel,  and  upon  the 
building  of  eastern  Chapel  were  lengthened  and  placed  in 
their  present  position.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  called 
Nell  Gwynne's,  is  so  different  from  all  the  other  windows, 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 
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In  1234,  land  was  purchased  by  the  town  for  making  the 
new  trench,  which  must  have  tended  to  isolate  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  and  strengthened  the  affections  of  the  Bristol  men  for 
their  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  This  isolation  of  the 
Abbey  Church  from  the  town  of  Bristol,  together  with  Abbot 
Knowle's  mistake  in  refusing  burial  to  the  body  of  King 
Edward,  must  have  produced  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Abbey,  and  eventually  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
nave  by  Abbot  Knowle ;  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
he  was  evidently  a  man  of  grand  ideas,  and  under  him  we 
should  probably  have  had  a  west  end  which  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  see. 

The  whole  of  the  Church  looks  very  much  like  German 
work,  but  may  be  the  result  of  the  foundations  being  placed 
upon  a  thin  bed  of  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  thick  bed  of 
clay.  I  am  informed  all  the  settlements  are  due  to  the  original 
builders  not  having  cut  through  these  beds  to  the  thicker  rock; 
the  construction  may  therefore  have  been  the  result  of  weak 
foundations  and  want  of  money ;  possibly,  also,  the  cloth 
workers  from  Germany  and  Flanders  imported  their  own  ideas 
of  architecture  with  them. 

The  great  east  window  is  probably,  after  Carlisle,  the  finest 
one  in  England.  «  The  Carlisle  window  was  executed  about 
1300,  after  the  great  fire,  which  destroyed  the  eastern  portion 
of  that  Church  (1292);  so  that  probably  the  date  of  the  new 
window  was  about  that  time,  perhaps  worked  by  the  same 
man,  both  being  Austin  houses.  The  recesses  for  tombs  are 
almost  unique.  The  sedilia  have  also  much  the  same  character, 
and  are  restored  exactly  from  the  fragments  remaining.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  Churchy  on  the  exterior,  are  the  marks  of  two 
straight  joints  in  the  masonry,  as  if  some  relics  had  been  placed 
under  the  altar ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  last  alterations,  upon 
removal  of  paving,  we  found  the  foundation  of  an  altar  in  that 
position,  and  remains  of  very  early  pottery,  but  no  vestige  of 
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aj)se — in  fact  I  do  not  think  the  English  ever  used  the  apse, 
except  in  alien  houses,  and  the  first  followers  of  the  Conqueror, 
full  of  recollections  of  the  Abbeys  of  Caen. 

I  think  Abbot  Knowles  only  laid  the  foundations  of  south 
wall  of  nave  and  porch,  but  never  built  the  nave.  Britton 
shows  two  bases  west  of  tower,  but  expressly  states  they  were 
not  Norman.  My  father  said  he  found  several  of  the  Norman 
bases  in  situ  on  the  south  side.  The  next  Abbot,  Snow,  1332 
to  1341^  seems  to  have  built  the  Berkeley  Chapel  and  vestibule 
to  same.  He  was  the  only  Abbot  who  attended  Parliament. 
He  also  built  the  Newton  Chapel.  The  floor  of  Berkeley 
Chapel  had  formerly  the  marks  where  a  screen  stood,  dividing 
it  into  two  Chapels,  and  you  can  still  see  the  remains  of  an 
altar. 

Perpendicular :  Abbot  Newland,  1481 — 1515,  central  tower; 
Perpendicular  work  in  north  transept,  including  roof.  Britton 
states,  Walter  Newbury,  1428,  built  the  tower.  Robert  Elliot, 
1515 — -1526,  vaulting  of  south  transept.  Doorway  and  Lady 
Chapel,  work  of  Abbot  Somerset,  1526  to  1530.  The  great 
north  transept  window  was  inserted  in  1704.  The  ancient 
choir  screen,  1547,  is  lying  neglected  in  the  churchyard. 
These  remains  of  fine  western  screen  should  be  replaced  in  the 
Church,  and  not  be  let  go  to  ruin  in  the  churchyard. 

Perpendicular :  remains  of  reredos,  north  aisle.1 

The  chancel  of  Almondsbury,  belonging  to  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  reminds  me  much  of  the  elder  Chapel  of  Bristol 
Cathedral  in  purity  of  detail,  although  most  of  the  Church 
has  been  utterly  ruined  by  restoration,  only  the  chancel  and 
lead  spire  remaining.  This  Church  belonged  to  Bristol ;  the 
Abbot  had  a  house  there.2 

Mr.  Reynolds  having  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  orders  of 

(1).    See  Note,  Skelton's  Bristol. 

(2).    See  Britton's  account  of  the  murder  of  one  of  the  officials  in  going 

there. 
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the  old  Abbey,  the  Members  went  over  the  Cathedral  and 
around  the  outside  of  the  structure.  When  outside,  a  some- 
what animated  conversation,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Norman  gateway,  ensued  between  the  Mayor  and  Precentor 
Venables,  of  Lincoln,  who  had  joined  the  party  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  On  their  reaching  the  gateway  the 
reverend  gentleman  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
restoration  proceedings.  He  considered  that  the  gateway  was 
one  of  the  most  unique  monuments  in  the  country,  and  he  could 
not  but  strongly  protest  against  the  work  now  proceeding, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  vandalism. 

The  Mayor  defended  the  action  of  the  authorities.  They 
had  done  their  very  best  to  preserve  the  ancient  beauties  of 
the  city,  and  had  spared  neither  time,  money,  nor  trouble  on 
the  work  at  that  gateway.  They  had  had  the  best  advice 
that  could  be  obtained.  They  had  destroyed  nothing  of  value. 
What  had  been  removed  was  only  an  old  house  fallen  into 
decay,  and  they  were  restoring  the  ancient  work  and  filling 
up  the  gap  occupied  by  the  old  house. 

®k  (Khajjtcti  Jolts?. 

The  centre  arch  of  vaulting  is  pointed.  An  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  east  end  of  the  Chapter  room,  with  Mr.  J. 
Reynolds,  has  convinced  me,  said  Mr.  Pope,  it  is  of  its  original 
length,  there  being  the  original  Norman  buttresses  at  the  east 
end. 

Sfhq  iftanoifs  Chapel 

was  then  inspected.  The  Mayor  explained  the  proposed 
improvements. 

Mr.  Pope  said  this  was  the  Church  of  the  Bons  Homines. 
He  believed  that  all  the  seats  in  the  chancel  were  partly  wood 
and  partly  plaster.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  date  of  the  west  window  was  comparatively 
modern,  and  it  was  cut  off  in  the  fashion  they  saw  in  order  to 
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allow  of  the  alteration  of  the  line  of  the  street.  The  roof 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  15th  century  work,  and  the  side 
windows  belonged  to  the  13th  century,  going  into  the  14th. 
The  moulded  arches  were  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
former  century.  The  old  west  window  was  taken  away  to 
Brentry,  where  it  was  put  up,  and  still  remained,  he  believed. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "Hospital  of 
St.  Mark." 

A  visit  was  then  paid  to 

ante  lam  mwn, 

to  see  the  12th  century  room  there,  and  the  Tudor  room. 
The  party  afterwards  strolled  through  Maryleport  Street 
(being  greatly  interested  in  the  fine  examples  of  old  Bristol  to 
be  seen  there)  to 

The  Kev.  W.  T.  Hollins  received  the  Society,  and  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  Church.  He  believed  that  they  had 
the  earliest  fixed  date  in  the  city  belonging  to  that  Church. 
The  body  of  the  Church  was  supposed  to  be  15th  century, 
and  probably  the  only  old  part  of  the  Church  was  the  base  of 
the  tower,  about  which  there  was  a  controversy  as  to  whether 
there  was  anything  Norman. 

The  company  looked  over  the  interior,  and  Mr.  Bulleid 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  former  rector  had  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  vandalism  in  removing  the  skeleton  (stone)  from 
Aldwarth's  tomb,  and  placing  it  in  a  box. 

An  interesting  will  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  George,  it  having 
been  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Norton,  dated 
1449,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  Robert  Aldworth,  who 
founded  a  colony  at  Pemaquit,  Maine,  New  England,  in  the 
17th  century,  left  his  money  to  the  Elbridge  family;  and 
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ultimately  that  money  went  to  the  founding  of  the  Bristol 
Infirmary. 

From  St.  Peter's  Church  the  Members  walked  across  the 
old  churchyard  to 

Jjtottfon'a  Joustf, 

now  known  as  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  as  the  place  where 
the  Bristol  Guardians  hold  their  weekly  Meetings. 

Here  Mr.  Charles  Wintle  assumed  the  conductorship, 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor,  Deputy,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Board,  offered  a  hearty  welcome  and  refreshments  to  the 
visitors.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  some  account  of  the 
house,  premising  that  Mr.  John  Taylor  was  responsible  for 
the  facts,  and  if  they  were  wrong  he  must  bear  the  blame. 
The  house  was  now  called  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  was  where 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  administered.  Until  about  the 
year  1859,  the  poor  were  also  kept  in  the  adjoining  premises. 
The  poor-house  was  afterwards  removed  to  Stapleton. 

This  house  was  built  originally  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  by  John  Norton,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
two  sons,  who  occupied  it.  The  premises  were  occupied  by 
successive  generations  of  the  family  until  1580,  when  Thomas 
Norton  sold  them- to  Sir  Henry  Newton,  of  Barrs  Court,  but 
none  of  the  Newton  family  lived  in  the  house.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Robert  Aldworth,  and  in  1634  his  relative,  Elbridge, 
became  possessed  of  it.  Subsequently  it  was  used  for  trade 
purposes,  and  a  Mint  was  established  within  the  walls  of  the 
house.  In  1695  the  Mint  ceased  to  work.  The  property  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for  £800,  and  con- 
verted into  a  Workhouse. 

They  had  books  dating  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century  to 
the  present  time,  and  in  some  of  the  old  books  were  very 
curious  entries.  The  Clerk  to  the  Board  (Mr.  Simpson)  had 
kindly  found  a  few  for  him,  and  he  would  read  one  or  two. 
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In  1696,  the  books  recorded,  a  clerk  was  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  £10,  which  was  raised  the  next  year  to  £20.  Even  in  the 
present  days  of  economy  they  paid  more  than  that  to  the 
Clerk.  Another  entry  showed  that  in  those  days  they  were 
severe  on  beggars,  for  one  was  sent  to  the  Bridewell  for  three 
years.  Another  entry  recorded  the  banishment  from  the  city 
of  singers  of  lewd  ballads  in  the  streets. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  (the  Court  Room) 
had  had  the  fine  Jacobean  ceiling  recently  uncovered — it  was 
before  buried  in  plaster — and  as  he  had  had  something  to  do 
with  the  restoration  and  painting  of  the  ceiling,  he  must  ask 
them  to  excuse  the  weak  points  in  it.  They  had  no  example 
to  go  by,  and  did  what  they  considered  best.  The  ceiling 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  fireplace  were  evidently  put  up  by 
Aldworth. 

Mr.  George  read  an  extract  from  a  register,  showing  that 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1464,  granted  Norton  leave  to 
celebrate  Divine  service  in  an  oratory  within  the  mansion 
during  his  sickness. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Wintle  and  to  the 
Guardians,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth. 

On  the  way  from  Norton's  House,  towards  the  Dominican 
Priory,  a  short  time  was  spent  at  the  remains  of 

These  are  but  scanty,  and  are  so  buried  among  a  quantity 
of  modern  houses,  that,  in  face  of  social  as  well  as  physical 
difficulties,  it  needs  a  determined  antiquary  to  make  a  full 
investigation. 

is  a  most  interesting  building,  now  converted  into  a  large 
Quakers'  School ;  hence  the  singularly  incongruous  name  of 
Quakers'  Friars.  Here,  as  so  often  throughout  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Taylor  gave  the  Members  the  benefit  of  his  ample 
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knowledge.    Great  part  of  the  early  walls  and  windows  of 
the  building  still  remain,  and  amongst  them,  upon  the  ground 
floor,  some  Early  English  windows  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  in  a  remarkably  perfect  condition. 
By  the  time  the  party  reached 

£t  Jama's  <!pmt[rht 

the  Members  had  dwindled  considerably ;  much  more  so, 
probably,  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  known 
how  much  of  interest  there  is  to  be  found  in  it.  The  Norman 
west-front,  with  its  intersecting  arcade  and  circular  window, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part,  but  the  whole  well 
repays  inspection.  A  few  only  visited  the  external  arcade  of 
the  clerestory,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  climbing  to  the  ridge 
of  the  south  aisle  roof. 

The  Vicar  (Rev.  J.  Hart  Davies)  exhibited  in  the  vestry 
the  Church  plate  and  a  remarkably  fine  and  perfect  set  of 
Church  account  books ;  one  of  the  earliest  of  them  is,  un- 
fortunately, missing  at  present. 

In  University  College,  an 

was  held,  at  which  Mr.  George  Esdaile,  c.e.,  read  a  paper 
on  "Roman  Bristol  and  Roman  Gloucester,  compared  with 
the  Castra  Pretoria  and  the  sites  of  the  Castra  Peregrina 
and  of  the  Castra  Equites  Singulares  at  Rome."  He  said,  so 
far  all  that  had  been  written  about  Roman  Bristol  had  been 
of  the  vaguest  nature,  and  had  been  prefaced  by  "  probably  " 
and  "in  all  likelihood."  He  was  therefore  the  more  anxious 
to  apply  that  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  only  solution  of 
the  question,  viz.,  whether  it  was  possible  to  plot  in,  within 
the  city  of  Bristol,  the  area  of  the  Roman  camp  as  given  by 
Hyginus,  to  whose  scheme  he  had  before  referred  in  the  papers 
New  Series,  Vol  XIII,  1887,  Part  I.  e 
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he  had  read  to  the  Society ;  and  as  lie  thought  it  was  possible., 
he  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  evidence  and  make  the  appli- 
cation. The  writer  then  referred  at  length  to  traces  of  a 
Roman  Camp,  which  he  believed  substantiated  his  views,  in- 
stancing the  construction  of  the  roads  in  and  around  the  city. 
He  exhibited  a  diagram  of  a  Roman  Camp  in  Bristol,  and 
compared  it  with  one  in  Gloucester,  where  there  was  admittedly 
a  Roman  Camp.  The  area  of  the  Camp  in  Bristol  was  the 
same  as  those  in  Chester  and  other  well-known  Roman  Camps, 
and  it  also  agreed  with  those  found  in  Rome. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  (Evercreech)  read  a  paper  on 
"  Somerset  Genealogy  and  Heraldry."  Printed  in  the  Second 
Part. 

The  Members  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  in  connection  with  their  Bristol 
meeting,  made  an  excursion  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  Gloucestershire.  In  the  morning  the  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Clifton, 
where  vehicles  were  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  different 
spots  selected.  The  civic  carriage,  containing  the  Mayor  (Sir 
G.  W.  Edwards),  headed  the  procession. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  day's  excursion  was  a  visit  to  the 
Aust  Cliff  bone  beds,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan,  for  the  sake  of  the  Natural  History  section  of  the 
Society ;  but  several  places  full  of  interest  were  visited  en 
route  (with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Society,  to  whose  domain  they,  strictly  speaking,  appertain), 
and  a  most  agreeable  and  successful  expedition  was  the  result. 

The  first  place  at  which  a  stoppage  was  made  was 
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Here  Mr.  J.  Taylor  read  a  paper,  showing  that  this  was 
the  first  house  of  the  Benedictines  in  England. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  papers  which  were  read, 
and  the  observations  which  were  made,  upon  this  and  the  ex- 
cursion of  Friday,  full  of  interest  as  they  were,  are  treated 
very  shortly  in  this  report,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  a  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Precentor  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  followed  with  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  various  archi- 
tectural changes  which  could  be  readily  traced  in  it. 

Sunburn  (Clutrdu 

At  Henbury  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Way,  the  Yicar,  described  the 
Church,  pointing  out  that  the  two  eastern  arches  of  the  nave 
were  round  before  1830,  but  were  then  altered  (for  the  sake  of 
harmony!),  so  as  to  match  the  rest  of  the  arcade  of  late  tall 
Norman  columns  with  pointed  arches.  The  alteration  then 
made  in  brick  is  now  replaced  by  stone.  On  the  north  side 
the  columns,  which  are  slightly  taller  than  those  on  the  south, 
stand  on  high  bases,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  eastern ; 
those  on  the  south  are  on  very  low  bases. 

The  whole  Church  was  restored  by  Mr.  Street,  nine  years 
ago.  He  extremely  admired  the  capitals  in  the  porches  (Mr. 
Way  says),  especially  those  in  the  south  porch ;  and  at  once 
said,  on  looking  at  them  from  a  little  distance,  as  the  masses  of 
plaster  and  paint  were  being  knocked  off,  "  those  capitals  are 
only  found  under  the  shadow  of  Glastonbury  and  Wells  and 
in  St.  David's  diocese ;  but,  oddly  enough,  I  have  just  seen 
them  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  where  they  must  have  been 
brought  by  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  there,  too, 
they  have  the  round  mouldings  like  these.  Very  odd,  he  added, 
for  I  have  seen  that  combination  nowhere  else ;  and  if  it  is 
exactly  like  Christ  Church,  these  round  mouldings  ought  to 
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have  a  sharp  line  down  the  middle."  And  so  they  have. 
"  There,"  lie  added,  "  the  same  builders ;  be  sure  of  that/' 

The  historic  connection  of  Bristol  and  Dublin,  from  the 
year  1172,  when  Henry  II  granted  a  charter  to  the  men  of 
Bristol,  giving  them  the  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  "  with  all 
the  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they  have  at  Bristol  and 
through  my  whole  land,"  may  account  for  this  similarity  of 
workmanship.1 

A  lovely  drive  through  Hallen  brought  the  archa3ologists  to 
the  retired  parish  of 

Common  (tenfold, 

where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hope  Dixon,  the 
Rector,  who,  himself  an  ardent  antiquary,  at  once  invited  the 
party  to  inspect  some  geological  treasures  which  he  had  col- 
lected and  carefully  classified.  One  or  two  objects  in  the 
collection  are  unique. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Church  is  undoubtedly  the  fine 
Norman  arch  at  the  entrance,  the  date  of  which  is  1140. 
Rarely  is  so  excellent  an  example  to  be  met  with,  and  fortu- 
nately it  has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  injudicious  restorers. 

Mr.  Somerville  pointed  out  that  the  dripstone  termina- 
tions are  exactly  like  some  in  the  Church  of  Dinder,  near 
Wells. 

Sllfit  flPHff. 
To  Aust  was  a  long  but  pleasant  drive. 

Here,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  near  a  remarkably 
distinct  fault  in  the  strata,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  gave 
an  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting  lecture  upon  the  geology 
of  the  district.  He  remarked  that  Aust  Cliff  was,  for  several 
reasons,  interesting  to  geologists.  The  secondary,  or  Mesozoic 
rocks,  rested  uncomformably  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
Paleozoic  mountain  limestone.    In  tins  series  were  the  red 


(1).    Hunt's  Bristol  p.  24. 


Aust  Cliff. 
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and  green  marls  and  sands  of  the  Keuper,  containing  bands  of 
gypsum  or  alabaster,  and  above  these  the  rhoetic  beds  con- 
taining the  celebrated  bone  bed.  They  had  here  also  good 
small-scale  examples  of  faults. 

He  proposed  to  say  a  few  words,  first,  about  the  physical 
history  of  the  spot,  as  evidenced  by  the  beds  in  view,  and  then 
about  the  bone  bed.  They  had  only  to  look  out  across  the 
Severn  to  see  the  older  Paleozoic  rocks  rising  in  bold  form. 
These  were  composed  of  a  long  series  of  marine  beds,  con- 
stituting the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian  of  geologists  ; 
then  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  deposited  in  a  great  old-world 
Welsh  lake,  and  lastly  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  Then 
came  in  this  district  a  great  break,  evidenced  by  the  uncon- 
formable relations  of  the  Keuper  to  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  millstone  grit  and  coal  measures,  which  once  spread  over 
this  spot  had  been  entirely  removed  by  denudation,  though 
they  had  been  preserved  beneath  the  Severn  a  little  to  the 
south-west,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  Severn  Tunnel.  While 
in  other  parts  of  England  6,000  feet  of  deposit  (Permian, 
Bunter,  and  Keuper)  were  being  laid  down,  only  110  feet  of 
Keuper  was  here  deposited.  This  showed  how  long  was  the 
continuance  of  land  conditions.  During  these  land  conditions 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  south-west 
scenery  had  been  marked  out.  It  was  true  that  the  sculptured 
surface  had  since  then  been  buried  beneath  thick  accumulations 
of  secondary  rocks.  But  much  of  the  work  of  more  recent 
denudation  had  been  the  re-exposure  of  this  old-world  scenery. 

Turning  to  the  bone  bed,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  said  that 
it  contained  chiefly  the  remains  of  fishes.  They  were  repre- 
sented by  spines,  teeth,  and  scales.  There  were  several  shark- 
like forms  ;  one  resembling  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  another 
like  a  saw-fish.  There  were  hard-scaled  fishes,  like  the  gar- 
pike  of  America  (Ganoids),  but  the  most  interesting  form  was 
Ceratodus,  of  which  genus  there  were  more  than  350  teeth  in 
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the  Bristol  Museum,  besides  those  which  were  in  Mr.  Dixon's 
collection,  and  elsewhere.  Agassiz  had  been  the  first  to  de- 
scribe it  from  the  teeth.  But  in  1870,  Mr.  Gerald  Kreff't  had 
discovered  that  the  genus  was  still  living  in  Queensland  rivers. 
It  was  a  vegetable  feeder  and  lived  in  stagnant  water.  When 
the  water  became  very  impure  it  breathed  by  means  of  lungs, 
at  other  times  by  means  of  gills.  There  were  four  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  Some  authors 
reckoned  nine  species  from  Aust ;  others  reduced  these  to  two. 
There  was  no  representative  of  bony  fishes  at  Aust.  They 
did  not  come  in  till  later  geological  times.  Besides  fishes, 
there  were  Ichthyosaurian,  Plesiosaurian,  and  Labyrinthodont 
remains  in  the  bone  bed.  In  the  overlying  Cotham  marble 
there  were  remains  of  beetles  and  other  insects . 
A  short  visit  was  paid  to 

%wA  djjhurdt, 

for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  reputed  pre-K-eformation  chalice. 
The  date,  however,  of  1571,  is  engraved  upon  the  cover,  and 
this  would  seem,  from  the  form  and  pattern,  to  be  the  correct 
date. 

John  Wycliffe  was  Prebendary  of  Aust. 

Luncheon  had  been  provided  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  at  Thorn- 
bury,  but  the  many  points  of  interest  in  the  morning  had  taken 
up  so  much  time  that  the  party  did  not  arrive  there  until  late. 

After  luncheon,  the  fine  Church  was  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hodgson,  the  Vicar. 

In  the  nave  arcade  and  clerestory  there  is  much  likeness  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  The  greater  part  of  the  Church  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
or,  as  some  think,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  he  built  the  Castle. 

At  the  Castle,  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle  gave  a  detailed  de- 
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scrip tion,  partly  from  an  account  which  Mr.  Stafford  Howard, 
who  was  unavoidably  absent,  had  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 

In  Thornbury  Church  and  Castle,  as  in  all  the  places  visited 
to-day,  there  is  interest  enough  to  fill  many  pages  of  description, 
but  this  is  not  the  province  of  the  Somersetshire  Society,  who 
only  come  to  them  and  enjoy  them  as  passing  visitors. 

It  was  now  so  late  that  it  was  reluctantly  decided  to  give 
up  a  visit  to  Almondsbury  Church,  and  a  few  minutes  only 
could  be  allowed  upon  the  return  journey,  for  the  magnificent 
western  view  over  the  rich  level  plain,  and  far  away  across  the 
Severn. 

cJjrutajJ:  tomtit. 

Friday,  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  meeting  of  this  Society,, 
was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to 

At  Chepstow  the  Members,  who  numbered  about  seventy, 
left  the  rail,  and  went  in  carriages  to  the  Wyndcliff  and 
Tintern. 

The  party  lunched  at  the  Royal  George,  Tintern,  and  sub- 
sequently, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pleydell-Bouverie 
(Brymore  House),  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  President1  (the  Mayor  of  Bristol)  for  his  extreme  kindness 
in  giving  them  so  much  of  his  valuable  time. 

The  Hon.  General  Secretary  (the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett), 
in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Committee,  men- 
tioned the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  J ohn  Reynolds.  As  to 
the  places  to  be  visited,  they  had  thrown  themselves  entirely 
upon  the  Local  Committee,  which  had  resulted  in  the  great 
success  of  this  and  the  previous  excursions. 

(1).  The  Map  of  Bristol  in  this  volume,  in  illustration  of  the  President's 
Address,  is  kindly  presented  by  him. 
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Dr.  Nonius,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bennett  (Hon.  Sec.),  observed  that  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  had 
not  only  willingly  seconded  all  the  efforts  of  the  Committee, 
but  had  freely  upheld  the  traditional  hospitality  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  west. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Lang,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  Curator,  Mr.  W.  Bidgood. 

In  the  Abbey,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett  (Hon.  Sec),  gave 
a  short  historical  account  of  the  building,  and  credited  Mr. 
John  Taylor  with  being  the  first  who  discovered  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  ruins  (1269). 

Mr.  W.  George  said  that  important  fact,  which  had  eluded 
the  researches  of  previous  writers,  Mr.  Taylor  published  in 
his  Tintern  Abbey  and  its  Founders,  1869,  which  contained 
other  new  points  relative  to  the  Abbey,  which  the  compilers 
of  recent  guide  books  had  copied,  and  omitted  to  name  the 
author  to  whose  researches  they  were  indebted  for  their  new 
information. 

Mr.  Edmund  W.  Buckle  then  conducted  the  Members 
round  the  grand  ruins,  and  ably  explained  their  architectural 
features — as  he  did  those  of 

which  was  visited  on  the  return  journey.  This  brought  the 
proceedings  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
to  a  close. 
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BY  REV.  PREBENDARY  SCARTH,  M.A. 


HEN  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 


*  »  History  Society  was  founded,  in  1849  (26th  Sept.), 
a  series  of  queries  were  issued  respecting  Churches  and 
Parishes :  relating  to  the  Structure  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Archaeology  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Botany  and  Geology  of 
the  District.  These  suggestions,  though  not  fully  complied 
with,  have  nevertheless  been  useful  in  calling  attention  to 
these  subjects,  and  promoting  enquiry.  It  is  purposed,  in  the 
following  paper,  not  to  give  a  complete  history  of  Wringtou 
parish,  but  rather  a  sketch  of  the  chief  objects  and  events 
worthy  of  notice;  which  may  hereafter  be  expanded  and 
enlarged  into  a  more  perfect  form.  Many  points  require  to  be 
dwelt  upon  in  writing  a  parochial  history. 

1st.  The  pre-historic  remains,  which  are  abundant  in  Somer- 
set, especially  among  the  Mendip  and  Quantock  Hills. 

2ndly.  The  history  of  the  Manor,  which  can  often  be 
New  Series,  Vol.  XIII,  1887,  Pari  IL  a 
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traced  through  reference  to  ancient  charters,  and  to  the 
Domesday  survey.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  Collin- 
son's  History,  and  something  more  in  Phelps  and  Rutter,  but 
a  great  deal  remains  unrecorded,  while  statements  also  must 
be  corrected.  Very  valuable  hints  for  writing  the  history  of 
a  parish  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  book,  entitled  How  to 
Write  the  History  of  a  Parish,  by  I.  C.  Cox;  published  in 
1879,  by  Bemrose  and  Sons. 

3rdly.  The  Civil  and  Domestic  Architecture  should  be 
described. 

4thly.  The  History  of  the  different  distinguished  persons 
born  in  the  parish,  and  who  may  have  resided  in  it,  or  been 
connected  with  it. 

5thly.  Parochial  Records — as  the  Registers  and  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  Deeds,  and  family  documents  ;  the  entries 
in  which  are  often  of  historical  value,  as  well  as  very  curious. 

6thly.  The  Architectural  History  of  the  Parish  Church, 
which  often  embraces  much  interesting  historical  matter. 

This  was  exemplified  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Lincoln,  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mickeltheraite, 
"  On  the  Growth  of  a  Parish  Church."1 

7thly.  Lists  of  Monuments  remaining  in  the  Church  or 
Church-yard.  These  are  often  of  value  in  tracing  pedigrees 
and  throwing  light  upon  family  history,  and  a  record  of  these 
should  be  preserved. 

8thly.    Local  Traditions  and  Names. 

9thly.    Ancient  Roads  and  Track-ways. 

These  remarks  are  only  preliminary,  and  the  following  paper 
does  not  pretend  to  realize  what  has  been  here  sketched  out, 
but  rather  to  give  a  general  outline  of  parish  history,  which 
has  been  the  result  of  a  residence  of  sixteen  years.  It  was 
begun  some  years  ago,  and  added  to  as  information  has  been 
obtained. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  go  into  the  origin  of  our  English 
(1).    See  Archceological  Journal  for  1880. 
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parishes  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  this  out  accurately.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  we  find  these  divisions  existing  as  early 
as  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  a.d.  970.  The  boundaries  of  a 
parish  seem  originally  to  have  been  settled  by  that  of  the 
manor  or  manors,  and  their  limits  have  been  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained since  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act ;  but 
the  maps  are  not  always  correctly  laid  down,  as  the  same  field 
has  been  known  to  be  mapped  into  two  parishes.  It  is  advis- 
able that  perambulations  should  still  be  kept  up,  where  it  is 
possible,  as  boundary  marks  are  apt  to  be  removed. 

The  parish  of  Wrington  is  bounded  by  Burrington  and 
Churchill  parishes  on  the  south,  by  Congresbury  on  the  east, 
by  Backwell  and  Winford  on  the  north,  by  Winford,  Bat- 
combe,  and  Blagdon  on  the  west;  and  contains  an  area  of 
about  5,785  acres.  The  surface  is  very  varied — hill  and  plain, 
pasture  and  arable.  The  geology1  embraces  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  the  Lias  on  Broadfield  Down,  and  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  on  the  level  ground  towards  Burrington  and 
Churchill,  through  which  flows  the  river  Yeo.  Some  out- 
breaks of  Trap  Rock  are  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of  Goblin 
Combe,  and  these  are  marked  in  Mr.  Saunder's  map  (published 
by  Lavars,  Bristol).  A  hard  conglomerate  is  found  just  above 
the  village,  and  at  Red  Hill,  a  district  of  Wrington,  two  miles 
distant  from  the  village,  to  the  east,  on  the  line  of  the  Bristol 
and  Bridgwater  road.  This  turnpike  road  intersects  the  parish, 
coming  from  Bristol  over  Broadfield  Down;  quitting  Wrington 
as  it  approaches  Langford  Inn.  This  road,  made  at  the  bein- 
ing  of  the  present  century,  supercedes  a  more  ancient  one,  of 

(1).  Geology.  Valley:  alluvial,  i.e.,  gravel  and  sand,  with  fine-grained 
Sandstone,  difficult  to  cut,  and  strong  clay  ;  also  white,  sandy,  loam-like  chip- 
pings  of  stone.  Above  village:  conglomerate,  with  patches  of  Red  Sandstone 
(between  Little  Tor  and  Sim's  Wood,  also  at  Beacon  Batch).  From  Barley 
Wood  to  Redhill  is  Bed  Sandstone,  reaching  to  row  of  ashes.  From  Little 
Tor  to  Sims  Wood,  Mountain  Limestone,  which  reaches  to  Backwell  and 
Bourton  Hill,  and  to  Hartcliffe  Rocks.  At  the  head  of  Cleve  Combe  (called 
also  Goblin  Combe)  is  an  outbreak  of  Green  Stone,  also  near  Broadfield  House. 
At  Downside  House  is  Oolite  (an  isolated  patch).  To  the  right  or  east  of  the 
main  road  to  Bristol  over  Broadfield  Down  is  Oolite. 
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which  vestiges  remain,  running  along  the  side  of  it,  in  very 
deep  hollows,  as  you  ascend  from  the  level  towards  Redhill. 

Pre-historic  Remains. — There  are  none  now  existing  in  the 
parish  of  Wrington,  as  Broadfield  Down  has  been  enclosed, 
and  is  now  under  cultivation  ;  but  an  ancient  perambulation  of 
the  parish,  contained  in  the  Bath  and  Glastonbury  Register, 
in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  (p.  341),  makes  mention 
of  a  Barrow  as  one  of  the  boundaries.1  Roman  remains  have 
been  discovered  at  two  places.  They  were  found  on  Havyatt 
Green,  in  making  the  Bristol  and  Bridgwater  road,  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Wrington,  which  was  carried  at  this  dis- 
tance from  it,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Waterland, 
then  Rector ;  an  account  of  its  construction  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  July,  1876,  after  a  very  dry  summer,  the  traces  of  a 
villa  were  found  at  Lye  Hole,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
parish,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  village,  on  the 
higher  ground,  in  the  direction  of  Nempnett.  These,  when 
examined,  were  proved  to  be  the  undoubted  traces  of  a  Roman 
villa.  Many  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  suspended  floors 
remained,  but  the  floors  had  been  broken  up.  Tesserae  were 
found,  and  red  ware,  as  well  as  other  pottery.2  The  pilae,  or 
supports,  had  been  formed  in  places  of  hexagonal  tiles,  which 
had  been  used  previously  for  roofing,  the  nail-holes  remaining, 
and  the  mortar  ;  and  this  seems  to  show  that  the  villa  had  been 
rebuilt.  These  remains  were  about  one  foot  and  a  half  under 
the  turf,  and  there  were  evident  marks  of  fire  upon  the 
stones.  The  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  "the  old  Burry- 
ing  Ground,"  probably  in  consequence  of  ancient  interments 
having  been  found  there.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William 
Body,  who  first  called  my  attention  to  it.  A  deep  lane  (now 
disused)  leads  up  to  the  site  of  the  villa,  and  can  be  traced 

(1).  Liber  Hen.  de  Soliaco  Abbat,  Glaston.  An  inquisition  of  the  Manors  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey ,  a.d.  1189.    Edited  by  S.  E.  Jackson,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

(2).    See  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,.  March  8th,  1877. 
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towards  the  Lodge  at  Aid  wick  Court,  from  whence  it  seems 
to  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  Havyatt  Green,  where  the 
other  Roman  remains  were  found.  From  hence  an  old  deserted 
road  leads  to  Burrington  Comb,  above  which  is  the  camp, 
where  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found,  and  interments 
in  the  caverns  in  the  combe.  Roman  coins  have  also  been 
found  at  Wrington.  One  (said  to  have  been  picked  up  in  the 
Church-yard),  of  the  Emperor  Posthumus,  was  found  in  pro- 
cess of  levelling  the  ground ;  and  another  in  a  garden  in  the 
village,  being  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  of  a  rare 
type.  Other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  a  mile  beyond 
the  boundry  of  the  parish,  on  the  wrest,  on  the  property  of 
Colonel  Long,  at  Woodlands,  in  the  parish  of  Congresbury. 

The  Mendip  Hills,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  of 
Wrington  parish,  abound  in  vestiges  of  Roman  mining,  and 
several  pigs  of  lead,  bearing  the  Roman  stamp,  have  been  found 
and  recorded.  One  was  discovered  at  Blagdon,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  Britannicus,  and  of  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  several  at  Charterhouse,  one  wTith  the  stamp  of  Vespasian.1 
On  Burrington  Ham,  a  mile  beyond  the  boundary  of  Wrington, 
is  a  Roman  camp,  and  remains  have  been  found  in  the  comb ; 
also  Roman  coins  in  the  large  camp  on  Dolebury.  These 
discoveries  mark  the  complete  possession  which  the  Romans 
had  obtained  of  this  district ;  and  still  further  traces  may  yet 
be  brought  to  light. 

Wrington  is  a  Hundred  combined  with  Brent.  In  old 
documents  it  is  styled  the  Hundred  of  Brent  cum  Wrington.2 
Brent  is  on  the  west,  and  Wrington  on  the  south-east,  side  of 
the  Mendip  Hills ;  and  Wrington  Hundred  is  watered  by 
the  little  river  Yeo,  which,  rising  at  Compton  Martin,  flows, 
through  the  vale,  and  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel  between* 
Wick  St.  Lawrence  and  Kingston  Seymour. 

Both  these  Hundreds  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 

(I).    See  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiqicaries,  8th  March,  1877. 
(2).    See  Collinson's  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  i,  p.  195. 
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Glastonbury,  but  at  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey  were  granted 
to  Sir  Henry  Capel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex.1  The  Hundred 
takes  its  name  from  the  chief  place  or  village  within  it.  The 
Hundred  of  Wrington,  from  the  village  of  Wrington,  once 
a  market  town,  with  the  privilege  of  a  fair.  The  market  and 
fair  were  procured  by  Adam  de  Sodbury,  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  the  time  of  Edward  II.2  The  Market  was  held  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village  street,  beyond  the  Golden  Lion 
Inn,  nearly  opposite  the  Rectory  gate,  and  modern  houses,  built 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  occupy  the  site  of  the  stalls. 

It  is  stated  in  Collinson's  History,  vol.  i,  p.  206,  from  Adam 
de  Domerham,  that  King  Athelstan,  a.d.  926,  gave  the  manor, 
consisting  of  twenty  hides,  to  Duke  Athelstan.3  He  took  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  conferred  them  upon  the  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Edmund. 
Collinson  also  gives  the  survey  of  the  manor  at  the  dissolution. 

Part  of  the  Glastonbury  Registers,  containing  the  rental  of 

the  Abbey,  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  at 

Tottenham  House,  Wilts,4  and  is  called  Abbot  Beer's  Terrier ; 

the  date  is  a.d.  1514,5  and  contains  a  list  of  the  possessions  of 

the  Abbey  in  Wrington  parish,  giving  the  dedication  of  the 

Church, — All  Saints, — the  account  of  the  Church  House,  which 

stood  near  the  present  lych-gate  (and  the  deed  by  which  it 

was  conveyed  to  the  parish  still  exists  in  the  parish  chest,  and 

is  dated  1447.6)    Abbot  Beer's  rental  mentions  the  Mill,  which 

stood  just  outside  the  present  Rectory  garden,  to  the  south 

(the  mill  pond  was  in  the  Rectory  garden) ;  the  Manor  House, 

and  a  list  of  the  private  woods  of  the  Abbot,  and  the  woods 

(1).    See  Appendix. 
(2).    See  Collinson,  vol.  i,  p.  206.    Mr.  Jerdone  Braikenridge,  of  16,  Royal 
Crescent,  Bath,  and  late  of  Newton  House,  Clevedon,  has  in  his  possession 
the  original  grant  from  Edward  II  to  Glastonbury  Abbey  of  a  market  and  fair 
at  Wrington. 

(3).    Adam  de  Domerham's  History,  p.  70. 

(4)  .  The  Wrington  portion  is  printed  in  vol.  ii  of  Hearna's  John  of  Glaston- 
bury, 

(5)  .  See  p.  197.  Robert  Beer  was  Rector  of  Wrington,  and  instituted  May 
18th,  1514. 

(6).    See  Appendix  to  this  paper. 
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held  iu  common,  and  their  respective  acreage  ;  also  the  names 
of  the  fields  and  sheep  walks.1 

We  learn  from  an  entry  in  this  Terrier  that  the  river  now 
called  the  Yeo  was  anciently  called  the  Wring,  as  Wringbridge 
occurs,  and  the  same  name  is  also  given  in  the  perambulation 
of  an  older  date,  already  mentioned.2  Hence  the  name  of  the 
river  has  been  changed,  and  I  can  only  account  for  this  by 
supposing  that  the  name  Yeo  is  a  corruption  of  Eau  (Norman- 
French),  which  is  a  name  common  to  the  small  rivers  in  this 
locality,  simply  indicating  the  water. 

It  is  clear  that  the  village  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
running  at  a  short  distance  from  it.3 

There  are  two  hamlets  in  Wrington  parish,  viz.,  Lye  and 
Havyatt  Green  ;  in  each  of  these  ancient  Roman  remains  have 
been  found,  which  testify  to  their  very  early  occupation. 

From  the  account  in  Domesday  Book,  printed  in  Collinson, 
we  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  parish  in  the  time  of  King 
William  I,  a.d.  1085-6  ;4  from  Abbot  Beer's  Terrier,  its  con- 
dition 500  years  later,  a.d.  1514  ;  and  if  we  come  to  300  years 

(1)  .  The  particulars  are  given  at  length  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field 
Club,  in  a  paper  read  January  15th,  1879. 

(2)  .  No  perambulation  is  given  in  Abbot  Beer's  Terrier.  Two  or  three 
pages  are  left  blank,  as  if  for  the  insertion,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all 
the  other  manors  in  this  volume,  except  Glastonbury  12  hides,  where  the  per- 
ambulation is  given. 

(3)  .  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  as  Bitton  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Boyd-town  ;  the  river  Boyd  running  through  the  parish.  (See  Ella- 
combe's  History  of  Bitton.) 

(4)  .  The  temporalities  of  the  Abbey  were  valued  in  a.d.  1291-3,  at  £41. 
See  Collinson's  History,  vol.  i,  p.  206-7. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  amount  of  population  from  the  records 
of  Domesday  survey,  but  the  population  of  Wrington  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  about  400.  From  Langtoft's  Chronicle  it  would  amount  to  about  the  same 
number.  By  the  Register,  a.d.  1538,  the  number  of  baptisms  was  10;  or, 
taking  an  average  of  15  years  after  that  date,  14.  By  the  Register  of  Burials, 
a.d.  1538,  the  number  of  burials  is  7,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  they  seem  to 
have  averaged  11. 

In  1821  the  number  of  baptisms  was  24  ;  burials,  19. 
In  1830  ,,  „  46;       „  37. 

*In  1880  „  ,,  30  j       .,  21. 

This  does  not  include  Bedhill  nor  Lowlesgate  ;  a  separate  Register  has  been 
kept  for  Bedhill  since  1844,  and  for  Lowlesgate  since  1872 — the  most  northern 
part  of  the  parish  being  attached  to  that  Church  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Average  baptisms  at  Redhill,  per  annum,  13  ;  burials,  8. 
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later  still, — at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Enclosure  Act, — 
181 0,1  we  do  not  find  much  variation  in  the  wood,  arable,  and 
pasture  land.  The  unenclosed  land  under  the  Abbot  fed  400 
sheep  on  Broadfield  Down  ;  and  before  1810  it  was  500. 

From  an  account  drawn  up  of  the  condition  of  the  parish 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Enclosure  Act,  I  find  it 
stated  that  previous  to  that  Act  the  farms  were  comparatively 
small,  and  a  small  portion  only  of  each  under  tillage.  The 
"sullow,"  or  plough,  the  drag,  and  the  wooden  roller,  were 
the  only  agricultural  impliments  used.  These  were  of  clumsy 
make,  and  generally  drawn  by  oxen.  The  men  dug  consider- 
able quantities  of  Lapis  calaminaris  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  parish.  The  waste  wool  was  collected  from  the  brambles 
and  furze  bushes  by  the  women  and  children,  and  by  them 
used  in  the  home  manufacture  of  stockings. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  agriculture  in 
Wrington  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  improvement,  and 
the  farming  is  now  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  localities. 
Draining  has  been  carried  out,  and  is  still  progressing. 
Ploughing  matches  are  annually  held,  and  rewards  given  for 
the  best  work5  as  well  as  for  the  best  teams3  and  the  breed  of 
cattle  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  late  Rector,  the  Rev. 
John  Vane,  who  held  the  living  for  forty-two  years,  did  much 
to  improve  the  agriculture  and  breed  of  cattle,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  industry.  But  this  was  not  the  only  work  he 
effected :  he  built  and  maintained  at  his  own  cost  a  School,  at 
the  extreme  north-east  end  of  the  parish,  and  got  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  built  for  Redhill,  a.d.  1844,  where  he  placed  a  curate, 
and  where  another  School  has  since  been  built,  1873.  By  his 
efforts  also,  aided  by  the  leading  parishioners,  Schools  were 
built  at  Wrington  in  18573  and  superceded  a  small  and  con- 
fined building,  still  remaining  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  the 

(1).  Entitled  "  An  Act  for  enclosing  Lands  in  the  Parishes  of  Wrington, 
Yatton,  and  Kenn,  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  50  Geo.  Ill,  1810."  This  Act 
specifies  certain  commons  or  waste  lands,  called  Wrington  Hill  and  Broadfield 
Down. 
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Court  Farm,  which  had  before  been  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
These  Schools  now  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  parish 
and  are  maintained  almost  wholly  by  voluntary  effort,  and  by 
the  annual  Government  grants.  During  his  incumbency,  also, 
the  parish  Church  was  completely  restored,  and  an  organ 
replaced  in  the  Church,  after  an  interval  of  200  years. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
of  Schools,  and  Churches,  came  the  improvement  of  the  roads. 
It  is  stated  that  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  manner  of  conveying  goods  and  agricultural  produce  to 
and  from  Bristol  and  other  markets,  was  by  fixing  them  in 
panniers,  and  conveying  them  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses, 
which  were  driven  in  single  file,  to  the  number  of  40  or  50 
together.  These  followed  a  deep,  miry  track  ;  in  many  places 
rendered  scarcely  passible  by  numerous  bogs  and  rivulets  in- 
terseting  its  course.  Traces  of  these  primitive  roads  still 
remain  in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  and  may  be  seen  marked 
upon  the  old  maps.  It  is  stated  that  the  jaded  and  over- 
loaded animals  not  infrequently  sunk  in  the  mire,  and  remained 
there  until  they  could  be  unloaded  and  dug  out  by  the  neigh- 
bouring cottagers.  Most  of  the  bye-ways  were  in  a  similar 
condition ;  narrow,  and  overgrown  with  brambles.  Wheeled 
coveyances  were  scarcely  known,  and  the  only  horse  furniture 
was  pack-saddles  and  panniers  for  goods,  and  saddles  and 
pillions  for  passengers.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  rode  the 
same  horse  to  Church  or  fair,  the  lady  riding  behind. 

Before  the  Enclosure  Act,  the  pathway  to  Bristol,  over 
Broadfield  Down,  was  marked  by  clumps  of  fir  trees,  planted 
at  intervals,  and  a  line  of  yew  trees  marked  the  path,  at  a 
point  above  Redhill,  where  a  branch  diverged  to  Butcombe. 
Some  of  these  are  still  standing.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  for  making  a  new 
highway  from  Bristol  to  Bridgwater,  and  thence  to  Exeter. 
It  was  proposed  to  carry  this  through  Wrington,  then  a 
market  town,  but  it  is  stated  to  have  been  carried  a  mile  off,  at 
New  Series,  Vol  XIII,  1887,  Part  11.  b 
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the  instance  of  the  then  Rector,  Dr.  Waterland,  who  feared 
the  bad  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  place,  by  introducing  a 
stream  of  traffic. 

The  improvement  of  the  bye-ways  followed  that  of  the  high- 
way, and  in  course  of  time  three  principal  bridges  were  built 
over  the  river  Yeo,  called  respectively — Perry  Bridge,  over 
which  passes  the  main  road  to  Bridgwater  ;  County  Bridge,  on 
the  road  from  Wrington  to  Burrington  and  Blagdon  :  and 
Beam,  Bridge,  on  the  road  from  Wrington  to  Langford  and 
Churchill.  A  bridge  was  also  constructed  over  the  small 
rivulet  which  runs  past  the  village,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
battlement  of  this  bridge  is  formed  of  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
cross,  which  stood  opposite  the  Golden  Lion  Inn,  at  the 
division  of  two  roads  in  the  village.  The  cross  was  removed 
almost  within  Jiving  memory,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Leeve's  incumbency  ;  and  the  cause  of  removal  is  said  to  have 
been  that  on  a  dark  night  a  coachman,  not  very  steady  on  his 
box,  ran  his  master's  carriage  against  it,  and  it  was  thought 
wiser  to  remove  this  ancient  land-mark  than  dismiss  the  care- 
less driver!  Wrington,  therefore,  lost  this  record  of  its  former 
importance.  The  Church-yard  cross,  now  also  removed,  stood 
one  the  north  side  of  the  Church-yard.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  its  removal. 

As  the  roads  and  bridges  improved,  so  did  the  form  of  con- 
veyance. Droves  of  pack-horses  gave  way  to  heavy  and 
cumbrous  wagons,  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  heavy  horses,  with 
cropped  tails,  and  bells  on  their  collars.  What  was  called  a 
"  dilly,"  conveyed  passengers  to  and  from  Bristol  once  a  week, 
and  this  was  in  time  succeeded  by  a  lighter  conveyance,  called 
the  "  long  coach/'  which  by  degrees  took  the  form  of  the 
stage  coach.  Nearly  twenty  stage  coaches  passed  along  the 
high  road  as  late  as  1841,  when  they  were  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  all-engrossing  railway.1 

(1).  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  this  information  to  an  account  drawn  up  in 
1861,  and  published  in  the  Wrington  Hand-book. 
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As  access  to  Bristol  became  easier,  the  market  at  Wrington 
gradually  declined,  and  at  length  ceased,  and  the  site  of  it 
is  now  partially  covered  by  houses,  erected  in  recent  times. 
Much  has  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  bye- 
ways,  which  are  now  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

From  the  roads  we  may  pass  to  the  buildings,  all  of  which, 
except  the  beautiful  Church,  have  lost  their  ancient  character- 
istics, recorded  by  Collinson — except  the  thatch,  with  which 
many  are  still  covered.  The  old  Market  House  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  houses  erected  in  1823,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
main  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Rectory,  but  lower  down. 
The  corn  market  was  held  in  front  of  the  Rectory.  The 
Court  House,  once  the  residence  of  a  member  of  the  Essex 
family,  to  whom  the  property  was  granted  at  the  suppression 
of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  is  quite  modernized.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  Manor  House  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  mentioned  in  the  rental  of  the  Abbey  already 
referred  to,  and  which  is  described  as  containing  a  "large  hall, 
with  spacious  chambers  on  each  side.  Promptuarium,  cellars, 
kitchen,  larder,  and  stable  in  the  inner  court,  together  with 
walls,  erected  with  high  battlements,  in  the  eastern  circum- 
ference, and  with  deep  ditches  dug  in  the  western  circum- 
ference ;  which  contains,  with  the  lower  court,  one  acre."  No 
remains  of  this  are  now  apparent,  and  very  little  of  the 
ancient  Priory,  which  stood  east  of  the  Church,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Langford  road,  at  the  side  of  the  Church  path 
leading  from  the  lych-gate,  where  a  portion  of  the  walls  may 
be  seen.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  small  and  ruinous  houses, 
every  architectural  feature  has  been  removed — unless  it  be  the 
labels  of  one  or  two  small  windows.  The  late  Vicar  of  Chard, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  who  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  curate  of  Wrington,  states  that  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed  in  the  memory  of  men  then  living.  He  wrote 
an  account  for  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  states  that  no  important  portion  of  the  building 
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was  then  standing ;  but  from  what  remained  of  the  Priory  in 
his  time,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  Church  and  Monastery  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected :  "  Some  square-headed  windows,  with  cinquefoil  mul- 
lions,  were  all  that  marked  the  antiquity  of  the  building." 

Passing  from  the  Priory  across  the  street,  we  pass  through 
the  lych-gate  at  the  east  entrance  into  the  Church-yard.  The 
lych-gate  is  a  recent  erection,  given  by  the  munificence  of  a 
parishioner,  C.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  the  Grove,  in  the  year  1873. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  Hanson,  Architect.  On  the  right  hand 
originally  stood  the  Church  House,  conveyed  by  the  then 
Rector,  a.d.  1447,  to  the  parish ;  and  the  deed  of  gift,  bearing 
that  date,  is  still  extant.  It  was  granted  by  "  John  de  Obigis, 
Doctor  of  Decretals,  Auditor  of  Causes  in  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Palace,  also  Nuncio  and  Collector  for  the  Apostolick  See  in 
the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Island  of 
Ireland,  and  Rector  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wrington,"  on 
condition  of  "paying  annually  to  me  and  my  successors  one 
penny  at  the  High  Altar,  at  the  Feast  of  Easter,  amidst  the 
solemnities  of  the  High  Mass,  at  the  time  of  the  offering,  by 
the  hands  of  the  Churchwardens  of  the  said  Church,  for  all 
services  ;  and  they  pay  as  a  fine  20  capons,  price  6s.  Sd."1 
This  gift  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

The  Church  House  stood  for  many  years,  and  becoming 
dilapidated,  was  removed  within  the  present  century,  and  the 
site  used  as  an  open  space.  It  wras  then  enclosed  within  the 
Church-yard,  and  finally  consecrated  in  1873,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Church-yard.  The  gate  at  the  northern  entrance  was 
restored,  and  new  stone  pillars  placed  in  1871.  This  gate 
(near  to  which  the  Church-yard  cross  once  stood)  adjoins  the 
house  in  which  John  Lock,  the  philosopher,  was  born,  and  an 
inscription  to  that  effect  is  placed  on  it,  but  the  date  is  wrongly 
given.  The  date  of  Lock's  birth  was  1632,  and  he  was  born 
when  his  father  and  mother  were  on  a  visit  to  Wrington,  as 
(1).    See  deed  in  parish  chest,  with  copy  and  translation. 
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their  residence  was  at  Pensford,  where  his  father  had  some 
property.  There  were  other  families,  of  that  name,  as  an 
entry  of  John,  son  of  Jeremy  Lock  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  is 
found  under  the  date  of  1637,  and  this  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  date  of  the  philosopher's  birth,  whose  father's  name  was 
John.  The  true  date  of  his  birth  is  given  on  his  monument  in 
the  Church  of  High  Laver,  near  Chipping  Ongar,  Essex, 
where  he  lies  buried.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born 
is  now  divided  into  two  cottages,  and  the  roof  was  lowered 
(about  1843)  from  its  original  pitch,  but  the  rooms  remain  as 
formerly.1 

Passing  into  the  Church-yard,  which  was  levelled  and  put 
into  order  in  1875,  we  find  at  the  south-east  angle  the  burying 
place  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and-her  four  sisters  ;  who  resided 
first  at  Cowslip  Green,  and  afterwards  at  Barley  Wood,  now 
the  property  of  W.  H.  Harford,  Esq.  There  is  an  inscription 
on  a  marble  monument  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More  in  the  Church, 
over  the  south  door,  written  by  John  Scandred  Harford,  Esq., 
of  Blaize  Castle.  Her  memory  still  survives  in  Wrington, 
and  her  good  works  do  follow  her,  in  the  benefit  societies  she 
originated,  and  the  spirit  of  piety  she  awakened.  The  old 
people  that  knew  Mrs.  More  are  now  fast  passing  away,  but 
her  life  has  been  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Thompson, 
late  Vicar  of  Chard,  and  by  Mr.  Roberts ;  and  a  little  book, 
called  Mendip  Annals,  details  the  labours  of  herself  and  sisters 
in  behalf  of  Schools  among  the  Mendip  Hills.2 

The  Church  of  Wrington  is  dedicated  to  "All  Saints." 
The  chancel,  the  oldest  portion,  is  of  the  Decorated  period. 

(1)  .    There  is  a  print  of  the  house  in  the  Saturday  Magazine  (1886). 

(2)  .  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  the  last  of  her  family,  and  died  in  1833,  and 
the  entry  of  her  burial  is  given  in  the  Wrington  Register  under  that  date. 
The  following  is  inserted  in  the  Wrington  Register  after  the  name  of  Hannah 
More  : — 

"The  illustrious  Christian  and  moral  writer.  Her  body  was  met  by  the 
clergy  and  other  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  children  of  the  national 
schools,  at  Barley  Wood,  her  former  residence,  and  is  deposited  in  a  vault  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Church,  near  a  yew  tree,  about  32  yards  from  the  chancel 
door." 

The  Register  is  signed  by  T.  T.  Biddulph,  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Bristol. 
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There  are  traces  of  an  Early  English  nave,  transformed  now 
into  a  Perpendicular,  with  aisles  and  a  clear-storey  added. 
It  consists  of  only  four  bays,  and  the  side  aisles  project  beyond 
the  nave,  so  as  to  form  two  chapels — one  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  reaching  to  half  of  its  length.  The  tower  is  Early 
Perpendicular,  of  a  very  beautiful  type.  It  is  mentioned 
particularly  by  Dr.  Freeman,  in  each  of  his  u  Essays  on 
Somersetshire  Towers,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.1  He  speaks  of  it 
as  one  of  the  "  highest  achievements  of  architectural  genius," 
and  says  that  Wrington  Church  tower  "  may  fairly  claim  the 
first  place,  and  is  therefore  probably  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  the  finest  square  tower,  not  designed  for  a  spire  or  lantern, 
in  all  England — and  therefore,  possibly,  in  the  whole  world." 
The  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  took  the  proportions  of  this  tower 
as  the  model  for  the  "  Victoria  Tower "  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  when  they  were  rebuilt  by  him,  after  their  de- 
struction by  fire,  in  1835.  This  information  I  had  from  his 
son.  The  "  Victoria  Tower,"  however,  has  not  the  elegance 
and  lightness  of  structure  which  characterises  the  tower  of 
Wrington.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  its  different  details ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  beauty  grows  upon  you  by  careful 
examination;  and  like  the  Campanile  of  Giotto  at  Florence, 
you  are  never  weary  of  contemplating  its  symmetry. 

The  height  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  i.e.,  from  the  ground  to 
the  battlement,  is  99  feet ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  battlement 
to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  14  feet  6  inches.  It  is  built  of 
Downside  stone,  taken  from  the  quarry  on  Mr.  Thatcher's 
farm,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known.  It  evinces 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  architects  connected  with  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,2  to  which  the  Church  then  belonged. 

(1).    See  Proceedings  for  1851,  p.  55. 

(2).  The  Church  clock  in  the  tower,  with  the  Cambridge  chimes  (composed 
by  Handel  for  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge),  was  placed  there  in  1870.  The 
cost  was  £200,  raised  by  subscription,  chiefly  by  the  effort  of  W.  Long,  Esq., 
of  Westhay. 
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A  beautiful  rood-screen  of  carved  oak  extends  the  whole 
width  of  the  Church,  separating  the  chancel  and  two  side 
chapels,  in  the  northern  of  which  the  organ  is  placed.  The 
organ  once  occupied  the  lower  space  of  the  tower,  being 
placed  there  when  the  Church  was  restored,  in  1859  but  was 
transferred  in  1880  to  its  present  position,  when  the  instrument 
was  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved. 

The  rood-screen  formerly  supported  a  rood-loft,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  brackets,  still  remaining  attached  to  the  pillars, 
and  from  the  stair  in  the  north  wall  leading  to  it,  just  beyond 
the  screen. 

The  chancel  is  terminated  by  a  stone  reredos,  the  plan  for 
which  was  given  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  is  executed  in 
Caen  stone.  This  was  done  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
late  Rector,  the  Rev.  I.  Yane. 

The  font  is  Perpendicular,  and  the  basin  an  octagonal  bowl, 
supported  by  figures  of  angels,  and  is  well  known,  from  the 
models  made  of  it  in  plaster,  and  sold  by  the  vendors  of 
plaster  images.  The  exact  date  is  not  known.  The  pulpit, 
made  of  Caen  stone,  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  I.  Yane,  when 
the  Church  was  restored,2  in  1859,  and  so  was  also  the 
east  window,  containing  the  figure  of  the  "  Good  Shepherd," 
executed  by  Bell  of  Bristol.  The  stained  windows  placed  in 
the  chancel  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  are  by  the  same 
artist,  and  are  the  gifts  of  different  parishioners.  They  are 
much  inferior  in  execution  to  those  which  have  since  been 
inserted :  one  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Yane,  Rector  for  forty- 
two  years;  one  to  W.  H.  Harford,  Esq.,  of  Barley  Wood;  one 
to  John  James,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  and  the  James  family.  Mr. 
James  was  for  many  years  Churchwarden  of  Wrington,  and 
greatly  respected;  he  resided  at  Aubreys,  just  above  the 

(1)  .  The  organ  was  taken  down  in  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Crook,  before 
1649,  and  not  replaced  until  1859. 

(2)  .  The  stoop  or  "  Holy  Water  Basin  "  in  the  chancel  was  destroyed  at  the 
restoration,  and  the  sculptures  on  the  sides  of  the  west  door,  containing  u 
"  Ring  "  and  a  "  Tun" — a  punning  rebus  on  the  name  of  the  village. 
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village.  There  is  a  window  in  the  chancel  to  the  Leevea 
family,  Mr.  Leeves  having  been  Rector  of  Wrington  for  forty- 
nine  years ;  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory  is  placed  in  the  south 
porch.  He  died,  a.d.  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  I. 
Vane,  who  died  in  December,  1870.1  The  window  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  and  her  sisters,  placed  in  the  chancel  in  1884, 
was  by  public  subscription. 

The  history  of  the  Rectors  of  Wrington,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  gathered,  and  the  works  carried  out  by  each,  as  well  as  of 
the  Rectory  House,  and  other  places,  must  be  deferred  to 
another  occasion,  as  these  particulars  would  prove  too  long  for 
a  single  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  many  interesting  particulars 
have  been  preserved,  and  some  well  worthy  of  record.  If 
another  opportunity  is  allowed,  and  life  is  spared,  they  may 
form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

(1).  The  Chapel  of  Ease  at  Redhill,  built  during  Mr.  Vane's  incumbency, 
is  a  simple,  plain  structure,  with  a  tower.  The  windows  are  lancet,  and  the 
font  of  stone.  This  Church  provides  for  the  north-east  portion  of  the  parish. 
The  School  was  built  in  1872,  near  to  the  Church.  The  stained  windows  in 
the  chancel  are  gifts  in  memory  of  the  Elton  family.  The  chancel  was  improved 
in  1880,  and  the  lecturn  added  in  1886. 


APPENDIX. 


Record  by  King  Edward,  at  the  request  of  Duke  Ethelfrith,  who 
had  lost  the  original  deed  by  fire,  of  a  grant  to  the  latter 
of  land  at  Wrington,  co.  Somerset.  With  later  additions. 
A.D.  904. 

Wringtone  :  Carta  Eddredi  regis  de  Wringtone 
data  ecclesiae. 

Regnante  imperpetuum  et  mundi  monarchiam  gubernante 
altritoni  patris  sobolo  qui  celestia  simul  et  terrena  moderatur 
illius  etenim  incarnationis  anno  .  D  .  C  .  C  .  CC  .  nnto  .  indictione 
vero  sexta .  contigit  quod  Ethelfritho  duci  omnes  hereditarii 
libri  ignis  vastatione  combusti  perierunt  .  Tali  igitur  necessitate 
cogente  predictus  dux  rogavit  Edwardum  regem  et  Elredum 
quoque  et  Ethelfledam  qui  tunc  principatum  et  potestatem 
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gentis  Merceorum  sub  praedito  rege  tenuerunt  omnes  etiam 
senatores  Merceorum  ut  ei  consentireut  et  licentiam  darent 
alios  libros  rescribendi  . 

Tunc  illi  unanimiter  omnes  devota  mente  concesserunt  ut 
alii  ei  libri  scriberentur  eodem  modo  quo  et  priores  scripti 
erant  in  quantum  eos  memoriter  recordari  potuisset  .  Si  vero 
quoslibet  recordari  minime  potuisset  .  tunc  ei  ista  cartula  in 
auxilio  et  affirmatione  fieret  .  ut  nullus  eum  contentiose  cum 
aliis  libris  affiigere  voluisset  nec  propinquus  nec  alienus  quam- 
vis  aliquis  homo  aliquem  de  vetustis  libris  protulerit  quern 
prius  fraudulenter  vel  hora  ipsius  incendii  vel  alio  quolibet 
tempore  per  furtum  abstraxisset  .  novimus  namque  quod  omnia 
que  in  hoc  mundo  contigere  solent  aliquando  citius  aliquando 
tardius  ex  memoria  mortalium  delapsa  deveniunt  nisi  in  cedulis 
litterarum  caractaribus  annotentur  .  quapropter  in  hac  cartula 
innotescere  ratum  atque  gratum  satisque  comodum  duximus  de 
ilia  videlicit  terra  .  at  .  Wring[tone]  hujus  quantitas  est  . 
viginti  cassatorum  . 

Et  hanc  praefatam  largitionem  .  ego  Edred  rex  et  totus 
senatus  Anglorum  devoto  animo  Ethelfrizo  duci  in  perpet[u]am 
hereditatem  persolvimus  ut  nemo  post  nos  percipientes  sine 
indignatione  Dei  omnipotentis  illam  irritam  faciat  . 
*i*  Ego  Athelret  consensi  et  confirmavi  . 
*i*  Ego  Edward  rex  consensi  et  subscripsi  . 

Hii  sunt  termini  prefati  ruris  a  rege  recupeiati  . 

Erest  on  preosteselwe  .  of  preosteselwyn  on  .  wrythwey  . 
of  Writhweie  .  of  wryoheme  on  Egelescombe  of  Egeleseombe 
on  etecombe  of  etecombe  on  Wulfcombe  .  endelanges  Wolf- 
combe  midewardes  ]?ar  on  Stificleie  northward  of  J>ar  leighe 
on  wynter  acres  estward  .  ]?anen  on  Swynhage  .  j^anen  ]?oru 
atteleighe  to  farnhamme  of  farnhamme  on  histlyngdene  estward 
.  ]?are  on  ]?ane  Berghe  of  |?an  Berghe  to  likelan  .  of  likelan  to 
credelinghales  of  credelinghale  on  suwardynglegh  estward  to 
Wetheleighe  brok  and  endelanges  broke  to  merewollen  .  of 
merewollen  on  estmedewen  of  estmedewen  on  wilbicanhulle  . 
of  wilbicanhulle  on  the  heghe  rewe  bi  southensuddon  .  of  ]?are 
hege  rewe  on  mererigge  of  mererigge  on  hagennedewe  of  hag- 
enedewe  endelang  stremes  on  wring  to  wringforde .  of  wringforde 
on  Ipe  heghe  rewe  est  to  schirebourne  elm  of  ]?an  elme  on  carstie 
on  ]?a  heghe  rewe  .  eft  endlang  ]?are  heghe  rewe  on  wythescombe 
.  of  ]?an  combe  on  brokenanbrugge  of  ]?ar  brugge  to  stanbrugge 
of  stanbrugge  to  wetmedewen  of  wetmedewen  to  watercombe 
of  watercombe  to  ethecombe  of  ethecombe  to  elkanleighe  of 
elkanleigh  to  hilisbrok  on  v]?ane  holm  ]?ane  endelanges  thes 
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brokes  eft  in  on  wryng  .  |?anen  endlang  wryng  .  eft  on  the 
mede  westward  f>anen  on  preostwlwe  . 

Hanc  prefatam  hereditatem  .  Athelstan  dux  Alius  Etheredi 
con  versus  et  factus  monachus  optulit  secum  ad  monasteriurn 
Glastingensis  illamque  sibi  largitus  est  Athelstan  .  Hex  . 


Patent  Roll,  38th  Henry  VIII. 

The  King  grants  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £1,952  Is.  6£d. 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  by 
Henry  Capell,  Knt.,  to  him  and  to  his  wife  Anne,  all  the  Manor 
of  Wrington,  etc.,  lately  the  property  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
with  the  advowson  of  the  Kectory  and  parish  Church  of 
Wrington  and  of  the  Chapel  of  Burington  annexed  thereto; 
all  the  woods,  etc.,  containing  J  60J  acres  (more  or  less),  called 
Lyttlebarrow,  Hurdacres,  Kyngeswoode,  Colecloff,  Landgrewe, 
Prescover,  Lyttleover,  and  JBlakemore  ;  all  messuages,  mills, 
etc.,  fisheries,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  now  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  £102  16s.  m^d. ;  to  be  held  by  H.  Capell,  and  his 
heirs,  on  the  service  of  one-twentieth  of  a  knight's  fee  and 
the  annual  payment  to  the  Crown  of  £10  8s.  9d.    Nov.  14. 


£omerLS4tshirq  Jjtotya— l^raldty  and  (S^aUjiifaL 


BY  REV.  F.   W.  WEAVER,  M.A., 

Editor  of  "  The  Visitations  of  the  Counties  of  Somerset  and  Hereford." 


MANY  people  regard  Heraldry  as  a  very  dry  science, 
and  are  repelled  by  its  many  technical  terms ;  but  to 
the  genealogist  a  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable.  Coats  of 
arms  in  church  windows,  upon  tombs,  and  seals,  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  "  Man  is  said  to  be  a  hunting  animal.  Some 
hunt  for  foxes  ;  others  for  fame  or  fortune  :  others  hunt  in  the 
intellectual  field :  some  for  the  arcana  of  nature  and  of  mind ; 
some  for  the  roots  of  words  or  the  origin  of  things.  I  am 
fond  of  hunting  out  a  pedigree."1 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  Heraldry,  there  can- 
not be  two  opinions.  "  I  know  three  families,"  says  Bigland,2 
"  who  have  acquired  estates  by  virtue  of  preserving  the  arms 
and  escutcheons  of  their  ancestors." 

An  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Heralds'  College  may 
be  found  in  Noble's  College  of  Arms. 

At  first  the  province  of  the  Heralds  seems  to  have  extended 
no  further  than  the  preventing  more  than  one  family  from 
using  the  same  escutcheon :  it  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  institution  were  such  as 
resulted  from  the  confidence  with  which  the  public  resorted  to 
their  archives,  and  that  their  investigations  might  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  a  Visitation  of  each  county  was  decreed  by 
the  Earl  Marshall,  and  confirmed  by  warrant  under  the  Privy 
(1).  Lower's  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  p.  292. 
(2).  Garter  Kiug-at-Arms  :  he  published  a  book  on  Parochial  Registers,  and 
made  large  collections  for  a  History  of  Gloucestershire.    He  died  in  1784. 


20  Paper  a,  Sfc. 

Seal.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  a  Visitation  was  taken 
as  early  as  1412,  but  this  idea  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous 
in  an  article  in  The  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vi,  436. 

The  first  Commission  proceeding  from  Royal  authority  was 
issued  to  Thomas  Benolte,  Clarenceux,  in  the  20th  year  of 
King  Henry  VIII  (1528-9),  empowering  him  to  visit  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Oxford,  Wilts,  Berks,  and 
Stafford.  From  this  time  till  1686,  when  the  powers  of  the 
Earl  Marshall's  Court  ceased,  owing  to  there  being  no  Con- 
stable of  England,  visits  were  regularly  made  every  25  or  30 
years.  The  last  was  that  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
made  by  Sir  Henry  St.  George,  Clarenceux,  in  1686. 

One  writer1  on  this  subject  remarks,  "  The  general  gene- 
alogist and  antiquary  cannot  but  long  for  the  issue  of  another 
Royal  Commission,  whereby  the  Heralds  might  be  empowered, 
as  of  old,  to  destroy  all  false  and  self-assumed  arms,  whether 
on  carriages,  plate,  or  monuments." 

The  Heralds  obtained  from  the  Sheriff's  books,  and  kept  in 
a  register,  lists  for  each  Hundred  of  the  shire  of  the  christian 
and  surnames  of  all  such  persons  within  the  shire  as  were 
called  or  written  Knights,  Esquires,  and  Gentlemen.  At  the 
time  of  the  Visitation  the  Heralds  themselves  used  to  visit 
the  houses  of  each  Knight  and  of  such  Esquires  as  wished 
them  to  do  so ;  the  rest  were  warned  by  the  Bailiff  of  the 
Hundred  (by  virtue  of  a  precept  delivered  him  by  the  Herald) 
to  appear  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Hundred,  where  the  Herald 
would  hold  a  Court  at  a  certain  time  on  a  certain  day.  Some- 
times the  Bailiffs  neglected  this  duty,  and  on  p.  140  of  "The 
Visitation  of  Somerset,  1623  "  (Harl.  Soc.  xi)  we  find  a  note 
to  this  effect : — 

"  Symon  Kett,  the  Constable  of  the  Hundred  of  Kilmers- 
don,  neglected  His  Majestie's  service,  and  made  no  return  of 
the  warrent,  for  which  he  [is]  to  answeare  his  neglect  before 


(I).    How  to  Write  the  History  of  a  Parish,  by  J.  CL  Cox,  p.  5K 
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the  Earle  Marshall  under  paiue  of  w.  (sic)  to  His  Majestie. 
2  of  November,  1623." 

Each  person  was  to  bring  with  him  "  evidences,  ancient 
writings,  and  such  monuments,  as  would  prove  the  antiquity  of 
his  race  and  family  ; "  and  those  who  had  previously  had  a 
grant  of  arms  from  the  College  would  bring  that  as  evidence 
of  their  right  to  use  a  particular  coat.  The  Heralds  then 
made  notes  against  each  name  on  their  lists,  to  show  whether 
he  attended  the  Court  or  not;  such  were  the  following  : — 

*f  Apparuit         ...        He  appeared  before  me. 
Ignobilis         ...        He  failed  to  satisfy  me  of  his  right 

to  be  styled  a  gentleman. 
App.  entred    ...        He  appeared,  and  his  pedigree  has 

been  recorded. 
Nothus  ...  Illegitimate. 

Recusavit        ...       He  refused  to  appear. 
Respited         ...        His  claim  would  be  investigated 

further. 

Hors  du  pays  ...        Out  of  the  country. 

Extra  com.      ...        Outside  the  bounds  of  this  county.  " 

The  admirable  Preface  (by  the  Editor,  Mr.  H.  Sydney 
Grazebrook)  to  "  The  Visitation  of  Staffordshire  in  1583," 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  William 
Salt  ArchcRological  Society,  contains  three  documents  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  Heralds :  they  are  too  long  to  be 
quoted,  but  I  will  give  the  headings  of  them : — 

I.  The  warrant  to  the  Bailiff  of  each  Hundred  to  summon 
the  gentry. 

II.  Warrant  of  summons  against  such  as  contemptuously 
refuse  to  appear  upon  the  former  warrant  to  make  their  further 
appearance  before  the  Earl  Marshall. 

III.  The  manner  of  the  Herald's  proclamation  for  the  dis- 
claiming of  ignoble  persons. 

The  latter  process  deserves  to  be  described  a  little  mora 
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fully.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  disclaimed  are  these 
words : — 

"  The  Names  of  those  that  in  the  time  of  this  Visitation  of 
the  County  have  made  no  proofe  of  their  gentry,  bearing  noe 
armes,  and  yet,  before  tyme,  had  called  and  written  themselves 
gentlemen,  and  were  therefore  disclaymed  in  the  cheife  places 
of  the  Hundreds  wherein  they  dwell." 

The  process  was  as  follows : — The  names  being  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  "  with  fayer  great  letters,"  were  carried  by  the 
Bailiff  of  the  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Herald's  men,  to  the 
chief  town  of  the  Hundred,  where  they  were  publicly  read  in 
the  principal  place  of  the  town.  "  That  done,  the  Baylie  set 
the  sayd  byll  of  names  on  a  poste,  faste  with  waxe,  whear  it 
may  stand  drye,  so  it  bee  as  aforesayd  in  the  chieffest  place  of 
the  sayd  towne." 

When  a  pedigree  was  entered  in  the  Herald's  book,  it  was 
usually  signed  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  his  representative, 
then  present  at  the  Visitation.  These  register  books  are  still 
extant  with  the  original  signatures  appended  to  them.  Most 
of  the  originals  are  jealously  guarded  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
but  a  few  have  strayed  away  and  are  in  other  libraries.  The 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.,  1162-6,  and  1141)  possesses  the 
original  (or,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the  original)  Visitations  of 
the  five  western  counties  :  Cornwall  and  Devon,  taken  in  1620 ; 
Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,  taken  in  1623.  Those  who  are 
curious  as  to  the  history  of  these  Harleian  MSS.,  may  consult 
the  preface  to  "  The  Cornwall  Visitation,"  edited  by  Colonel 
Vivian  and  Dr.  Drake  (Harl.  Soc,  ix). 

All  these  MSS.  have  now  been  printed.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  is  said  to  possess  the  original  of  Glover's  Visitation  of 
Staffordshire  in  1583."  But,  besides  the  originals,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  College  of  Arms,  there  are  many 
copies  of  the  Visitations,  varying  very  greatly  in  value  and 
reliability,  scattered  about  both  in  public  and  private  libraries. 
The  British  Museum  has  the  most  important  collection  of 
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these ;  there  are  several  at  the  Bodleian  and  Ashmolean 
Libraries,  at  Oxford.  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  has  forty 
volumes  ;  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  has  fifty-seven. 

These  MSS.  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  so-called  copies  of 
original  Visitations),  though  purporting  to  be  a  Visitation  of  a 
certain  county  at  a  certain  date,  often  contain  the  result  of 
two  or  more  Visitations,  and  in  many  cases  are  so  full  of 
additions  by  other  and  later  hands,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  show  what  belongs  to  the  Visitation,  and  what  not.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Mundy  MSS.  in  the  Harleian 
Library. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Nichols  observes  that,  although  it  is  a 
decided  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  a  family  that  it  should 
appear  in  a  Visitation,  yet  its  absence  is  not  a  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  oldest  Somer- 
setshire families  are  not  eutered  in  the  Visitations  of  that 
county,  e.g. — Brett1  of  Whitestannton  ;  Car  aunt2  or  Carent  of 
Toomer  in  Henstridge ;  Carew  of  Crowcombe  ;3  Daubeny  of 
Wayford  ;4  Gerard  of  Trent  ;5  Hadley  of  Withycombe.6 

Some  men,7  no  doubt,  were  too  proud  to  have  their  ancient 
standing  brought  at  all  into  question  ;  others,  though  of  ancient 
family,  could  not  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities ; 
others  may  have  been  prevented  from  attending,  by  indif- 
ference, absence  from  home,  illness,  or  domestic  trouble.  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  Visitation 
pedigrees,  Mr.  Nichols  remarks,8  that  the  Visitations  stand 
in  the  position  of  a  witness  at  a  trial,  supposed  to  be  the 
person  best  informed  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry,  but  who 
may  be  mistaken  from  defect  of  memory  or  other  accidental 
circumstances. 

(1).    See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  79. 

(2)  .  They  are  entered  in  the  Wilts  Visitations.  See  a  pedigree  given  in 
Hutchins's  Dorset,  iv,  112. 

(3)  .    Collinson,  iii,  516.  (4).    Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xxviii,  i,  63. 
(5).    Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  xx,  ii,  129.  (6).    Collinson,  ii,  47. 

(7)  .    Herald  and  Genealogist,  vii,  47. 

(8)  .    Herald  and  Genealogist,  ii,  185. 
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The  first  entire  Visitation  ever  published  was  that  of  Dur- 
ham, taken  in  15  75.  It  was  printed  in  1820,  and  is  noticed 
in  The  Gentleman 's  Magazine  for  that  year  (July,  p.  45). 
The  reviewer  describes  it  "  as  a  perfect  novelty  "  in  the  annals 
of  genealogical  literature.  Since  then  a  large  number  of 
these  records  has  been  printed.  The  Ilarleian  Society  has 
up  to  the  present  time  (1887)  published  twenty-six  volumes, 
of  which  twenty  are  Visitations :  of  these,  three  volumes 
relate  to  London ;  two  to  Essex ;  one  each  to  Leicester- 
shire, Rutland,  Notts,  Oxon,  Devon,  Cumberland,  Cornwall, 
Somerset,  Warwick,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Bedfordshire,  Dorset, 
Gloucester,  and  Herts.  Vol.  x  consists  of  the  Registers  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Harleian  Society  (140,  Ward  our  Street,  W.)  has 
also  a  Register  Section,  in  which  twelve  volumes  have  been 
published,  including  the  Registers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  a  first  volume  of  Marriage  Registers  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square.  Among  the  prospective  publications  of  this 
branch  of  the  Society  is  to  be  noticed  "  The  Registers  of 
the  Abbey  Church,  Bath."  The  Surtees  Society  has  issued 
Tonge's  Visitation  of  the  Northern  Counties  in  1530,  and 
Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1665-6.  The  Chetham 
Society  has  sent  forth  four  Visitations  of  Lancashire. 

Besides  the  volumes  mentioned  above,  the  enterprise  of 
private  persons  has  caused  many  more  to  be  printed.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Metcalfe,  f.s.a.,  has  edited  and  privately  printed  Visitations 
of  seven  counties,  viz. : — Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  Worcester;  be- 
sides Essex  and  Herts,  which  he  has  edited  for  the  Harleian 
Society.  Dr.  Colby,  Dr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Foster, 
may  be  mentioned,  among  others,  as  having  done  valuable 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  county  of  Gloucester1  was  visited  by  the  Heralds  five 
times,  viz.,  in  1533,  1569,  1583,  1623,  1682.  Of  these  Visita- 
(1).    Genealogist,  N.S.,  ii,  6,  149. 
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tions,  those  in  1569,  1583,  1623,  form  the  21st  volume  of  the 
Harleian  Society's  Publications.  It  is  edited  by  Sir  John 
Maclean  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Heane.  The  last  Visitation  (1682-3) 
has  been  edited  by  Messrs.  Fenwick  and  Metcalfe,  and  was 
privately  printed  in  1884. 

The  county  of  Somerset1  has  also  been  visited  five  times : 
in  1531,  1573,  1591,  1623,  1672.  The  two  first  Visitations, 
and  part  of  the  third,  were  edited  and  privately  printed  by  the 
writer  of  this  paper  in  1885.  The  1623  Visitation  has  been 
printed  from  Harleian  MS.  1141  (a  reputed  original)  and  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Colby  for  the  Harleian  Society.  It  is  the  11th 
volume  of  the  Society's  publications. 

Bristol,  from  its  position,  naturally  formed  a  centre  for  the 
Heralds  when  they  visited  both  these  counties.  Although 
nominally  in  Gloucestershire,  several  Bristol  families  entered 
their  pedigrees  in  the  Somerset  Visitations.  Such  families 
were  Clarke,  Colston,  Gough,  Kelke,  Kemys  (of  Bedminster), 
Kytchen,  Pepwall,  Roberts,  Rowboro,  Snigg,  and  Vawer. 
Many  of  these  families  may  have  lived  on  the  Somersetshire 
side  of  the  river  Avon. 

On  page  197  of  the  1623  Visitation  of  Gloucester  (Harleian 
Society,  xxi),  we  find  a  note  of  such  persons  as  were  dis- 
claimed within  the  county  and  city  of  Gloucester,  13th  August, 
1623.    Then  follow  nineteen  names. 

At  Tewkesbury,  on  15th  August,  eighteen  persons  were 
disclaimed;  at  Wootton  Underedge,  forty-six;  at  Tetbury, 
seven  ;  at  Bristol,  twelve — 

"  John  Ford  of  Pucklechurch. 
Wm  Rose  of  Siston. 
Thos  Walter  of  Stapleton. 
Wm  Curtis  of  the  same. 
John  Hart  of  Westbury. 
Christ1'  Worley  of  Stoke  Bishop. 


(1).    Genealogist,  N.S.,  ii,  8,  266. 
Ne<w  Series,  Vol  XIII,  1887,  Part  II. 
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Richd  Wilt  of  Rudley. 
Rob*  Redwood  of  Bristol. 
Jenkin  Lardge  of  Bristol. 
John  Visard  of  Bristol. 
Israeli  Pownall  of  Bristol. 
Richard  Pownall." 

We  will  now  take  the  neighbouring  county  of  Somerset. 
On  the  21st  August,  1623,  seventeen  persons  were  disclaimed 
at  Bridgwater ;  eight  at  Wells,  on  August  23rd ;  thirteen  at 
Taunton,  on  August  16th  ;  four  at  Dunster,  on  August  15th; 
at  Bath  on  August  30th,  ten — 

"  Henry  Da  vison  of  Freshford. 
Wm  Fisher  of  Whitcombe. 
Wm  Britton  of  Kelston. 

—  Bayley  of  Phillips  Norton. 

—  Sloper  of  the  same. 
Barth.  Seward  of  Brislington. 
Henry  Dike  of  the  same. 
Thos  Noble  of  Bathampton. 
George  Skidmore  of  Whitoxmeade 

(in  Wellow). 
Richard  Gay  of  Newton  St.  Lo."" 

At  the  time  of  the  1623  Visitation  of  Somerset,  besides 
these  five  places,  there  were  three  others  where  the  Heralds 
held  their  Courts,  apparently  at  one  of  the  principal  inns : — 


Bristow 

..  The 

Gillers  Inne. 

Bruton 

..  The 

Unicorne  ... 

Edward  Chooke. 

Ilchester 

..  The 

Red  Lion  ... 

John  Reade. 

Taunton 

..  The 

Three  Cups  ... 

Jos.  Elsey. 

Dunster 

..  (No 

name) 

Robt.  Fewell. 

Bridgwater 

..  The 

Ship 

H.  Potter['s] 

widow's  house. 

Wells 

..  The 

Crowne 

Jas.  Glovers. 

Bath 

The 

Hart 

Walter  Chapman. 
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The  Fees1  paid  to  the  Heralds. 

For  a  grant  of  arms  a  Bishop  paid  £10;  a  Dean,  £6  13s.  4d. ; 
a  gentleman  of  100  marks  in  land,  the  same  as  a  Dean;  a 
gentleman  of  inferior  revenue,  £6.  Will  Frye,  gent.,  of  Ote- 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Wayford,  in  the  Hundred  of  Crewkerne, 
was  respited  to  London,  and  paid  10s.  6d.2 

If  the  pedigree  of  any  family  has  been  printed  (up  to  1886), 
Marshall's  Genealogist's  Guide  (2nd  edition)  is  an  invaluable 
book  of  reference.  If  the  pedigree  is  still  in  MS.,  then  Sims's 
Index  to  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  should  be  consulted.  This 
is  arranged  under  counties ;  but  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  author  of 
several  valuable  genealogical  works,  has  in  the  press  a  work 
in  which  the  families  will  be  arranged  alphabetically.  This 
projected  work  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  it  is  promised  for 
this  year.  It  will  contain  the  matter  in  Sims's  Index,  to- 
gether with  additions  from  many  other  sources. 

A  Visitation  pedigree  is  usually  very  scanty ;  it  often  con- 
sists of  only  three  generations — the  father  and  children  of  the 
living  head  of  the  house.  The  question  arises,  how  can  it  be 
extended  and  enlarged.  Three  most  valuable  aids  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  meagre  pedigree : — (1)  Parish  Registers, 
(2)  Wills,  (3)  Marriage  Licences. 

I. — Parish  Registers. 

What  treasures  lie  hidden  in  the  unpublished  Parish  Re- 
gisters of  the  County  !  Let  us  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Somerset  Record  Society  will  some  day  print  for  us  some  of 
our  more  important  Parish  Registers. 

Let  me  give  one  instance  of  an  important  discovery.  Soon 
after  I  first  went  to  the  parish  of  Milton-Clevedon,  I  made 
a  copy  of  the  oldest  Register,  and  sent  any  names  that  I 
thought  would  be  interesting  to  him,  to  the  late  Rev.  Frederic 
Brown,  f.s.a.,  whom  many  of  you  remember  as  a  constant 

(1)  .    Lower's  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  p.  227. 

(2)  .    1623  Visitation  of  Somerset,  p.  138. 
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attendant  at  these  meetings,  and  who  frequently  read  papers 
before  the  Society.    One  entry  that  I  sent  him  was  this  : — 

"  Robert  Eyrr  and  Eliz.  Warre  maryed  ye  2  of  October 
1620." 

This  Robert  Eyre  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  William  Eyre 
of  Chalfield,  Wilts.  Their  pedigree  is  given  on  page  76  of 
Dr.  Marshall's  Visitation  of  Wilts,  in  1623. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote  in  reply  to  my  communication : — "  The 
entry  of  the  marriage  of  R.E.  and  E.W.,  as  taking  place 
at  Milton-Clevedon,  is  particularly  interesting.  Eliz.  Warre 
was  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Edward  Warre, 
Esq.,  of  Chipley,  near  Wellington,  Somerset.  Her  sister, 
Mary  Warre,  married  William  Lottisham  of  West  Lydford, 
Somerset,  and  it  is  through  her  that  the  present  owner  now 
inherits  the  Chipley  estate.  The  fact  of  the  marriage  was 
well  known,  but  no  one  would  have  thought  to  find  it  in  the 
Registers  of  Milton-Clevedon." 

This  last  fact  can  be  easily  explained  :  it  is  accounted  for 
by  Bartholomew  Greene,  of  Milton-Clevedon,  whose  pedigree 
is  entered  in  the  1623  Visitation  of  Somerset,  having  married 
Robert  Eyre's  aunt,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Eyre  of 
Chalfield,  Wilts.  Robert  was  married,  then,  from  his  aunt's 
house,  and  this  accounts  for  this  marriage  being  unearthed 
where  it  was.  This  is  only  one  example  of  many  that  might 
be  adduced  to  show  how  valuable  Registers  are  in  inquiries  of 
this  sort. 

ii.— mih. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Brown,  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  was  for  twenty-eight  years  (1839-68)  Rector  of 
Nailsea.  After  he  gave  up  charge  of  that  place,  he  spent  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  investigating  and  making 
abstracts  of  the  wills  of  West  Country  people,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  county  of  Somerset,  but  occasionally  noting 
those  of  dwellers  in  neighbouring  counties. 

The  largest  and  most  important  collection  of  Wills,  those 
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of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  at  Somerset  House.  The 
original  wills  in  this  office  begin  in  1404,  and  the  tran- 
scripts in  1383.  They  are  complete  only  from  December, 
1660.  Besides  this  office,  there  were  Registries  for  wills  in 
every  diocese.  The  power  of  probate  was  taken  away  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  1857. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  wills  for  any  one  county  are 
not  kept  together ;  so  that  Mr.  Brown's  labour  in  searching 
through  these  vast  records  must  have  been  prodigious.  He 
has  left  behind  him  abstracts  of  many  thousands  of  Somerset- 
shire wills  ;  these  are  now  being  printed.  The  first  series  has 
been  issued,  with  annotations  by  Dr.  Howard  and  myself,  and 
will  throw  much  light  on  many  a  hitherto  disputed  point. 
Only  a  few  of  these  are  prse-Reformation  wills  ;  but  these 
few  are  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

III. — Marriage  Licences. 

Four  volumes  of  Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences^  extracted 
by  the  late  Colonel  Chester,  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  Harleian  Society.  Vol.  xxiii  contains  those  issued  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  (1558 — 1699),  and  by  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1660 — 1679); 
vol.  xxiv,  those  issued  from  the  Faculty  Office  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  London  (1543 — 1869);  vols,  xxv, 
xxvi,  those  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (1520 — 1828). 
Col.  Chester  (Feb.  16th,  1880)  says  with  reference  to  them: 
"  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  genealogies  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  especially  of  London  itself.  I  regard  them 
as  one  of  my  greatest  genealogical  treasures." 

There  is  one  practical  difficulty  in  consulting  these  volumes^ 
and  that  is  that  one  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  four  indexes- 
To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Quaritch  has  issued  a  work  in  which: 
these  Licences  are  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  who  has 
arranged  the  names  in  strict  alphabetical  order.  It  will  be- 
noticed  that  the  entries  of  the  first  thirty-eight  years  (1520 — 
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1558)  are  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  parish  registers,1 
and  they  therefore  possess  a  special  value,  as  no  other  record 
of  them  exists.  These  are  independent  witnesses,  and  as  far 
as  I  have  examined  them  they  bear  good  testimony  to  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  Heralds'  Visitations. 

I  give  an  extract,  which  shows  that  in  pra>Reformation 
times  marriages  frequently  took  place  in  private  chapels  or 
oratories  (1525-6,  Jan.  20): — 

"  Geo.  Kebyll,  Gent.,  and  Katharine  Terell ;  to  marry  in 
chapel  or  oratorio  in  manor  of  Hemsett,  par.  East  Horndon." 

Also  two  extracts,  relating  to  well  known  Dorsetshire  fami- 
lies, both  of  which  marriages  are  mentioned  in  the  Visitation 
of  Dorset,  1623  :— 

"1522-3,  Jan.  27. 

"John  Rogers  [of  Brianston,  Dorset]?  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Rogers,  K*'  and  Katherine  Weston,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Richard  Weston,  K*»  [Under  Treasurer  of 
England]." 

"  1526-7,  Feb.  11. 

"[Henry]*  Strangwyshe  [Strangwayes],  gent,  of  the  City 
of  London  [and  of  Melbury  co.  Dorset]*  and  Margaret  Man- 
ners of  Enfield  [younger  daughter  of  Geo.  Manners,  Lord 
Rosse,  and  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland]*  to  marry  in 
chapel  of  Sir  Gyles  Capell :  issued  to  Rector  of  Little  St. 
Bartholomew." 


"  The  names  of  them  that  weare  disclamed  in  ye  Vissita- 
tion  made  by  Raffe  Brooke  als  Roug  Croix,  1591. 4 

AT  CHARDE. 

Willm  Bonner  of  Est  Chinock. 
John  Jenes  of  ye  same. 

(1).  The  first  mandate  fur  keeping  parish  registers  was  issued  in  1538  ;  it 
was  repeated  in  1558.    Very  few  registers  begin  before  the  latter  date. 

(2).    Harleian  Society,  vol.  xx,  p.  79. 
■{3).    Harleian  Society,  vol.  xx,  p.  86.        (4).    Harleian  MS.,  1559,  f.  234  b. 
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Rich,  ffox  of  Combe  St.  Michell  (Nicholas ). 

Rich.  Rocetur  of  ye  same. 

Giles  Chilton  of  ffinsborough  (?  Kingsbury). 

Robert  Jennings  of  Corryvall. 

William  Kingman  of  Deniett. 

Thomas  Rawe  of  Ilton. 

AT  TAUNTON. 

John  Macham  of  Powlyt. 

Edw.  Smythes  of  ye  same. 

Willm  leonard  of  Taunton. 

Willm  Towills  of  Emmer. 

Thomas  ffuliams  of  Angersley. 

John  Perry  of  ludgersland  (near  Hill  Farance). 

Robert  Winiffe  of  Taunton. 

John  Davage  of  ye  same. 

Roger  Chaplayne  of  St.  James  (Taunton), 

AT  WELLS. 

Rich.  Haggat  of  Huntspill. 
Thomas  Hodges  of  Wedmore. 
William  Clarke  of  Barrow. 
John  Gremes  of  Burnham. 
George  Ovanham  of  Merkesborow. 
John  Coward  of  West  Penard. 
John  Durston  of  Catcote. 

John  Adams  of  [  ] 

Charles  James  of  Midsom1'  Norton. 
John  Styvard  of  Kenne. 
John  Cotterell  of  Wraxall. 
John  Bushe  of  Butcombe. 
Humffrey  pulle  of  Baltesborough, 
Thomas  Bruton1  als  Kydly,  Tanton. 
William  Watkyns  of  Wells. 
Abraham  King  of  ye  same. 

(1).    Or  Brereton.    See  1623  Visitation  of  Somerset,  p.  14. 
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Edward  Kyrton  of  Castell  Cary. 
Willm.  Colemer  of  Butlegh. 

AT  BRISTOW. 

Geromy  Hame,  Towne  Clerke. 
Willm  Clement  of  Bristow. 
William  Saxsey  of  Dunston. 
J ohn  Dale  of  Bristoll. 

(No  place  assigned.) 
Willm  Hannam  of  Wilkinthorpe  (in  Horsing  ton). 
leonard  leicester  of  Charlton.1 
Greorge  Newman2  of  ye  same. 
Willm  Wolmington  of  Chelsborough. 
Rich.  Lane  of  ye  same. 
John  Beare  of  Brisford  (Brushford). 
Roger  Rotferton  of  Langford  Budfeld. 
Thomas  llwellyn  of  Wells. 
Edward  Smyth  of  ye  same. 
Roger  Chaplayne  of  St.  James. 
Henry  S  we  ting  of  Shordich  (in  Taunton). 
Henry  ffennell  of  Taunton. 
James  Darth3  of  luxborow. 
Willm  Sheppard  of  Compton  David  (sic)." 


Disclaimers4  (Somersetshire). 
"  By  Sir  Edwd  Bysshe,  disclaimed  under  hand  30  Aug., 
1672:— 

Abraham,  Ric,  of  Bainton. 

A'Court,  Jno.,  South  Todbury  (Cadbury). 

(1)  .    Probably  Charlton  Mackerell. 

(2)  .    See  1623  Visitation  of  Somerset,  p.  79. 

(3)  .  Sometimes  spelt  Darch.  See  Collinson,  ii,  26 ;  and  1623  Visitation  of 
Somerset,  pp.  131,  134. 

(4)  .  As  far  as  I  know,  these  have  not  been  printed  before  :  they  have  been 
taken  from  a  lithographed  copy  of  Disclaimers,  made  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps.  For  convenience  of  reference,  I  have  arranged  them  in  alphabetical 
order. 
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Addams,  Geo.,  Somerton. 

Albin,  Hen.,  Batcomb. 

Albin,  Jno.,  Evercreech. 

Allambridge,  Chris,  (grocer),  Yeavel. 

Allen,  Jno.,  Est  Chinnock. 

Anstis,  Edm.,  S.  Petherton. 

Anstis,  Josias,  S.  Petherton. 

Bagge,  Rob*'  Dinder. 

Ball,  Phil.,  Easton  (near  Wells). 

Batt,  Ric,  Est  Chinnock. 

Baylie,  Edw.,  Fromc. 

Becket,  Peter,  Bristol. 

Blake,  Wr>  Ilchester. 

Bokerell,  John,  Sedington  Wykell  (Seavington 

St.  Michael). 
Bovet,  Philip,  Wellington. 
Braine,  Jno.,  Yeavel. 
Butcher,  Wm 

Cary,  Jno.  (mercer),  Yeavel. 

Comber,  Ric.,  Frome. 

Cooke,  Jno.,  Hurcott  (in  Somerton). 

Counsell,  Wm>  Wedmore. 

Coxe,  Ric.,  Montague  (Montacute). 

Crane,  Fcis>  Somertou. 

Crocker,  Abraham,  Taunton. 

Davidge,  Jno.,  James. 

Donban,  Ric,  Cheddar. 

Edwards,  Mar.,  West  Hatch, 

Ellis,  Hugh,  Aisholt. 

Far,  Jno.,  Wells. 

Farewell,  Sherington,  Charlton  Addam. 
New  Series,  Vol  XIII,  1887,  Part  II.  e 
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Fisher,  Jno.,  Somcrton. 
Gardner,  ThoH-  Hill  Bishop. 
Gibbens,  Jno.,  Frome. 
Givell,  Jno.,  Dunster. 
Goodden,  Rob*'  Henton. 
Goold,  Jno.,  Curry  Ryvell. 
Gough,  Jno.,  Milverton. 
Gutch,  Hen.,  Glaston. 
Hallet,  Merefield,  Misterton. 
Ham,  Ric,  Bristol. 
Harper,  Jno.,  Bristol. 
Hasseller,  Sam1,  Crewkerue3 
Heath,  Thos>  Wells. 
Hemborough,  Phil.,  Bagborow. 
Hickes,  Ric.,  Wesbury  (near  Wells). 
Hillard,  Tho3'  Compton  Durville. 
Hilliard,  Clifton,  Curry  Ryvell. 
Howe,  Roger,  II  oil  way. 
Hurman,  James,  Wells. 
Jeanes,  Wm>  Martock. 
Knight,  Ric.  (mercer),  Taunton. 
Lane,  Gerard,  Bristol. 
Leigh,  Rob*'  Bradford. 
Lissant,  P.,  Taunton, 
Ludwell,  Rob*-  senr>  Brewton. 
Markes,  Rob*'  Thorn. 
Markes,  Wm>  jun.,  Thorn. 
Masters,  Jno.,  Martock. 
Masters,  Philip,  Martock. 
Mathew,  Jno.,  West  Mounkton. 
Miade,  Huish,  Wookey. 
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Mogge,  Sic.,  for  my  Father,  Jno.  Mogge 

of  Farington. 
Moor,  Jno.,  Kilmersdon. 
Moreley,  Wm-  North  Petherton. 
Musgrave,  Edw.,  West  Mounkton. 
Palton,  Jno.,  Crewkerne. 
Parsons,  Andrew,  Chilthorn. 
Parsons,  Andrew,  West  Camel. 
Parsons,  Edm.,  Sampford  Arundel. 
Parsons,  Rob*-  Sampford  Arundel.  -* 
Partridge,  Jno.,  Misterton. 
Patten,  Thos>  Taunton.  1400930 
Paull,  Wm>  Worth  Yearrock. 
Pitman,  Mich.,  Bristol. 
Pound,  Anty>  Carhampton. 
Prior,  Greo.,  Stringston. 
Proctor,  Hob*'  Taunton. 
Pulman,  Arthur,  Furst. 
Question,  Augustine,  Carhampton. 
Radout,  Wr>  Stoford. 
Rudducke,  Wm>  East  Coker. 
Russell,  Isaiah,  Est  Chinnock. 
Salmon,  Jno.,  Holcomb. 
Sampson,  Simon,  Mudford. 
Sanders,  Jno.,  Bruton. 
Seade,  Wm> 

Seward,  Ambrose,  Yeavel. 
Sherlock,  Ric,  Crewkerne. 
Shute,  Jno.,  Kilmersdon. 
Sindercomb,  Ric,  Bp's  Lydiard. 
Slape,  Jno.,  Taunton  S*  James. 
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Stuckey,  Mathew,  Compton  Durvillc. 

Studdere,  Geo.,  Enmore. 

Swincrton,  Antipas,  Taunton. 

Taylor,  Jno.,  sen.,  Chilton. 

Taylor,  Jno.,  jun.,  Chilton. 

Trobridge,  Edm.,  Kilmersdon. 

Tymewell,  Hen.,  Taunton. 

Vannam,  Jno.,  Stanton  Pry  or. 
Wall,  Thos>  Bristol. 
Walter,  Jno.,  West  Pennard. 
Webb,  Neh.,  Bristol. 
Webletts,  Nich.,  Wells. 
Werry,  Jno.,  Wellington. 
Willett,.  Jno.,  Kingston  Seamore. 
Williams,  Thos- 
Wills,  Jno.,  Chiselboro'. 
W  oilman,  — 
Woolcott,  Jno.,  Toland. 
Wyatt,  Eic,  Hill  Farren.'2 
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Stuckey,  Mathew,  Compton  Durvillc. 

Studdere,  Geo.,  Enmore. 

Swinerton,  Antipas,  Taunton. 

Taylor,  Jno.,  sen.,  Chilton. 

Taylor,  Jno.,  jun.,  Chilton. 

Trobridge,  Edm.,  Kilmersdon. 

Tymewell,  Hen.,  Taunton. 

Vannam,  Jno.,  Stanton  Pry  or. 
Wall,  Thos'  Bristol. 
Walter,  Jno.,  West  Pennard. 
Webb,  Net.,  Bristol. 
Webletts,  Nich.,  Wells. 
Werry,  Jno.,  Wellington. 
Willett,.  Jno.,  Kingston  Seamore. 
Williams,  Thos- 
Wills,  Jno.,  Chiselboro'. 
Wollman,  — 
Woolcott,  Jno.,  Toland. 
Wyatt,  Eic.,  Hill  Farren." 


PLAN 


OF  THE 

Stone  Circles  at  Stanton  Drew, 

Modified  from  that  of  G.  W.  DYMOND,  F.S.A.,  C.E.,  by 
C.  LLOYD  MORGAN. 

N.B. — The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  Great 
Circle  to  that  of  the  S.W.  Circle  is  reduced  on 
the  plan  to  £•  of  the  true  scale.  The  Cove  is  in 
its  true  relative  position  with  respect  to  the 
S.W.  Circle  and  the  Church. 

Visible  Stones    \      Buried  Stones  «fc 

Visible  stones  not  described  thus  (sandstone,  oolite, 
&c.)  composed  of  silicious  breccia. 
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ONCERNING  the  megalithic  remains  at  Stanton  Drew 


much  has  been  written.  Local  tradition  has  preserved 
for  us  an  account  of  their  origin  sufficiently  miraculous. 
Around  them  in  later  times  there  has  been  a  delicate  play  of 
archrcologic  fancy. 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  or  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  final  cause  of  their  erection.  The  task  I 
have  set  before  myself  is  a  more  practical,  and,  I  venture  to 
hope,  a  more  useful  one.  My  object  in  the  investigations,  the 
imperfect  results  of  which  are  here  with  some  diffidence  laid 
before  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  has  been — (1)  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of 
which  the  stones  are  composed  ;  (2)  to  ascertain  where  such 
rocks  may  now  be  found  in  situ ;  and  thus  (3)  to  ascertain 
whence  the  ancient  Neolithic  folk  (for  by  them  I  believe  the 
stone  circles  to  have  been  erected)  brought  these  giant  stones. 

We  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  very  beautiful  and 
accurate  plan  of  the  stones,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A., 
C.e.1  That  sold  at  Stanton  Drew,  "as  given  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seyer,  1822,  with  boundaries  from  Rutter's  Somerset, 
1829,"  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  public  ought  to  be 
provided  with  something  better.  The  plan  accompanying  this 
paper  is  modified  from  Mr.  Dymond's. 

(1).  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxxiii,  1877;  also  Proc.  Som.  ArcL. 
and  Nat.  His.  Soc,  vol.  xxiii,  1877. 


BY  PROFESSOR  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN. 


/. — Introduction. 
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The  long-continued  drought  of  this  summer  (1887)  has 
enabled  me  to  detect  the  position  of  buried  stones  by  the  burnt 
appearance  of  the  grass  above  them.  All  those  marked  on 
Mr.  Dymond's  plan  were  thus  indicated ;  but  of  those  marked 
3,  10,  and  19,  on  Seyer's  plan,  sold  on  the  spot,  there  was 
no  visible  indication.  In  addition  to  those  marked  on  Mr. 
Dymond's  plan,  there  were  indications  of  four  additional 
stones,  of  which,  however,  two  are  but  small.  No.  22  in  the 
Great  Circle  on  the  accompanying  plan  was  indicated  by  a 
brown  patch,  four  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad,  about  twenty- 
two  feet  from  No.  24,  and  a  little  outside  the  circle.  No.  23 
is  just  one  yard  to  the  north-west  of  No.  24,  and  may  be  the 
broken  base  of  this  stone.  The  brown  patch  measured  five 
feet  by  four.  No.  3,  in  the  Great  Circle  Avenue  was  indicated 
by  a  small  (three  feet  by  one-and-a-half)  but  well-marked 
patch.  No.  4,  in  the  Avenue  of  the  North-east  Circle  was 
very  clearly  indicated.  The  brown  patch  measured  six  feet 
by  three,  lay  with  its  long  axis  directed  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  was  twenty-two  feet  south-east  of  the  middle  of  the  large 
menhir  stone  of  the  North-east  Circle.  The  Rev.  H.  T. 
Perfect,  Vicar  of  Stanton  Drew,  has  kindly,  at  my  suggestion, 
verified  the  presence  of  these  buried  stones  by  means  of  the 
crowbar. 

"  No  one,  say  the  country  people  about  Stantondrue,  was 
ever  able  to  reckon  the  number  of  those  metamorphosed  stones, 
or  to  take  a  draught  of  them ;  though  several  have  attempted 
to  do  both,  and  proceeded  until  they  were  either  struck  dead 
upon  the  spot,  or  with  such  illness  as  soon  carried  them  off."1 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  truth  in  the  first  part  of  this 
tradition.  My  own  reckoning  and  draught  shows  four  more 
stones  than  Mr.  Dymond's  reckoning  and  draught.  The 
fearful  judgment  on  the  scientific  enquirer,  described  in  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Wood's  sentence,  I  can  scarce  contemplate 
with  equanimity ! 

(1).    Wood's  Description  of  Bath. 
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II. — Previous  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  the  Stones. 

Mr.  Long,  in  his  paper  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  (1858), 
has  collected  the  views  of  some  of  the  older  writers  on  this 
subject.    From  him  I  quote : — 

"  Among  the  many  questions  to  which  Stanton  Drew  has 
given  rise,  one  of  the  most  debated  is  the  geological  character 
of  the  stones  of  which  the  circles  are  composed.  Aubrey 
says,  c  They  seem  to  be  the  very  same  stone  as  St.  Vincent's 
rocks,  near  Bristow,  about  six  miles  hence.  They  are  of 
several  tunnes :  in  some  of  them  is  iron-ore,  as  likewise  ap- 
pears at  St.  Vincent's  rocks.'  " 

The  rock  here  alluded  to  is,  I  presume,  the  Dolomitic  Con- 
glomerate. The  beds  near  the  junction  of  this  rock  and  the 
Mountain  Limestone  were  well  exposed  during  the  digging  of 
the  foundations  of  Harley  Place,  and  contained  iron-ore  and 
potato-stones,  lined  with  quartz  crystals — the  so-called  Bristol 
diamonds.    I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Long : — 

"  Musgrave  writes  that  fthe}T  are  of  that  kind  of  stone  which 
contains  pyrites,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  that  district.'  Stukeley 
says — s  The  stone  it  is  composed  of  is  of  such  a  kind  as  I 
have  not  elsewhere  seen  ;  certainly  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  country,  which  is  of  a  slab  kind.  If  any  stone 
ever  was,  this  would  tempt  one  to  think  it  factitious,  though 
I  think  nothing  less.  It  looks  like  a  paste,  of  flints,  shells, 
crystals,  and  the  like  solid  corpuscles,  crowded  together  and 
cemented,  but  infallibly  by  Nature's  artifice.  .  .  .  If  I 
have  any  judgment,  by  oft  surveying  these  kind  of  works,  and 
with  a  nice  eye,  I  guess  by  its  present  appearance,  and  con- 
sideration of  its  wear,  to  be  older  than  Abury  or  Stonehenge. 
One  would  think,  from  its  dusky  and  rusty  colour,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  iron-stone :  it  is  very  full  of  fluors  and  transparent 
crystallisations,  like  Bristol  stones — large  and  in  great  lumps  ; 
so  that  it  shines  eminently,  and  reflects  the  sunbeams  with 
great  lustre.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  brought  from  S>;. 
Vincent's  rock,  near  the  mouth  of  Bristol  river,  as  Mr.  Aubrey 
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says  expressly;  though  Mr.   Strachey,  who  has  curiously 
observed  every  thing  of  this  kind,  cannot  affirm  it. 
I  found  some  stone,  like  this,  by  the  seaside,  this  summer, 
at  Southampton ;  and  the  walls  of  the  town  are  mostly  built 
of  it." 

With  regard  to  this  last  statement,  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Whitaker,  f.r.s.,  that  the  chief  stone  used  in  the  Southampton 
walls  is  Tertiary  Limestone  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Bembridge). 
There  are,  however,  he  informs  me,  a  great  variety  of  stones 
built  in— partly  derived,  he  supposes,  from  ships'  ballast. 
There  are  also  "some  huge  blocks  by  the  canal-side  (?  for 
lock),  a  few  miles  north,  which  are  suggestive  of  Dolomitic 
Conglomerate."" 

Stukeley  thinks  that  the  Stanton  Drew  stones  had  not  been 
"  hewn  with  a  tool,  but  rather  broke  by  flints  and  a  great 
strength  of  hand  in  those  early  ages,  when  iron  tools  were 
not  found  out."  I  may  mention  here,  however,  that  I  can 
find  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  worked  at  all.  I  regard 
the  surface  as  a  weathered  surface,  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  action  of  atmospheric  agencies,  dating  from  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  their  erection  at  Stanton  Drew, 
when  they  lay  exposed  at  the  surface.  No  conclusion  as  to 
the  relative  age  of  these  circles,  as  compared  with  Avebury 
or  Stonehenge,  can  be  drawn  from  any  ee  consideration  of  the 
wear"  of  the  stone. 

Wood,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Long,  writes  : — "  The  predominant 
colour  of  that  part  of  the  stone  in  the  works  at  Stanton 
Drew,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Oaky  Hole,  is  red ; 
and  it  is  so  exceedingly  hard  that  it  will  polish  almost  as  well 
as  some  of  the  purple  Italian  marble,  and  is  as  beautiful.  The 
other  stone  is  of  two  colours,  white  and  grey ;  the  white  stone 
seems  to  have  been  the  produce  of  Dundry  Hill,  but  the  grey 
stone  resembles  the  sand  rocks  about  Stanton  Drew,  and 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  them."  To  Collinson  they 
appeared  to  be  "  a  composition  of  pebbles,  grit,  and  other 
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concrete  matter,  and  never  to  have  been  hewn  from  the  rock." 
Phelps,  in  his  History  of  Somerset,  says,  "  These  huge  masses 
were  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  East  Harptree,  near 
the  Mendip  Hills,  where  stones  of  a  similar  quality  (a  shelly 
chert  or  conglomerate  of  Calcareo-magnesian  Limestone)  are  to 
be  found ;  but  upon  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  strata 
of  the  vicinity,  it  seems  they  were  raised  near  the  spot  on 
which  they  stand,  from  a  stratum  about  six  feet  under  the 
surface.'  " 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  quoted  by  Mr.  Long,  says,  "Dr. 
Buckland,  in  his  observations  on  the  south-west  Coal-field  of 
England,  refers  to  a  peculiar  cherty  conglomerate,  which  he 
states  is  found  at  East  Harptree,  belonging  to  the  Dolomitic 
Conglomerate;  and  he  also  mentions  that  there  are  in  that 
neighbourhood  smaller  cherty  pebbles  distributed  over  the 
surface.  Phelps  alludes  to  the  idea  that  these  blocks  originally 
came  from  Harptree,  but  that  on  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  vicinity  of  Stanton  Drew,  it  is  probable  they 
were  raised  near  the  spot  on  which  they  stand,  from  a  stratum 
about  six  feet  under  the  surface.  I  have  lately  observed 
numerous  pebbles  of  chert  distributed  over  the  surface  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  at  Harptree,  and  though  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Phelps's  con- 
clusions— as  the  geological  position  of  the  conglomerates  would 
not  be  far  beneath  where  the  stones  now  stand,  it  is  probable 
he  may  be  correct.  Great  mechanical  power  must  have  been 
needed  to  have  transported  them  from  Harptree  ;  a  supposition 
not  to  be  entertained,  when  the  same  rocks  are  found  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles  (i.e.,  at  Broadfield  Down).  Most  of 
the  blocks  are  composed  of  this  conglomerate,  which  has  been 
slightly  colqured  by  red  oxide  of  iron ;  but  there  are  others  of 
a  much  finer  grain,  and  were  these  found  in  Wiltshire,  they 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  c  Sarsen  stones.'  These  appear 
to  be  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  grits  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood." 

Nexv  Series,  Vol.  XIII,  1887,  Part  II.  f 
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In  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward's  survey  memoir  on  The  Geology 
of  East  Somerset  and  the  Bristol  Coal-fields,  p.  107,  there  is  the 
following  note : — "  Some  of  the  Druidical  stones  at  Stanton 
Drew  consist  of  Liassic  cherty  Conglomerate;  while  others 
are  composed  of  yellowish  and  ash-grey,  porous,  fine-grained 
Sandstone,  composed  of  grains  of  quartz,  with  a  few  scattered 
minute  spangles  of  silvery  mica.  A  few  consist  of  Millstone 
Grit,  or  of  a  breccia  (of  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  age)  formed 
of  fragments  of  Millstone  Grit." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  in  the  paper  which  he  presented  to  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  in  1877,  says : — "  Tw7o  of 
the  stones  are  New  Red  Sandstone — the  rock  of  the  site  ; 
one  is  similar  to  that  obtained  from  Dundry,  four  miles  north- 
west ;  a  few  are  Limestone  from  neighbouring  quarries ;  and 
the  rest — forming  by  far  the  majority — are  a  pebbly  breccia 
of  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  probably  brought  from  Broad- 
field  Down,  six  miles  west,  or  from  East  Harptree,  six  miles 
south"  (loc.  cit,  p.  307). 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Perfect,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Clifton 
and  Bristol  Archaeological  Society  (Part  I),  gives  Compton 
Martin  as  the  probable  source  of  the  stones. 

III. — The  Authors  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  the  Stones. 

In  addition  to  the  stones  of  the  Great  Circle  and  its  Avenue, 
the  North-east  Circle  and  its  Avenue,  and  the  South-west 
Circle,  there  are  three  stones,  known  as  the  Cove,  situated 
near  the  Church ;  there  are  two  small  stones  in  the  Middle 
Ham  or  Lower  Tyning,  about  one  thousand  yards  west  (and 
a  little  north)  of  the  Great  Circle;  and  there  is  one  large  stone 
(Hautville's  or  Hackwell's  Quoit),  about  six  hundred  yards 
east-north-east  of  the  Great  Circle* 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  stones  shows  that  they  are 
not  all  composed  of  the  same  rock-material.  The  majority  of 
them  are,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature,  being  composed  of  a  highly  silicious  breccia,  full  of 
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angular  fragments,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  embedded  in  a 
reddisli  silicious  matrix,  freely  impregnated  with  iron.  The 
rock  is  also  full  of  hollows,  some  of  which  are  lined  with 
crystalized  quartz,  while  others  are  completely  filled  up  with 
this  material.  The  embedded  fragments  have  also  a  curious 
banded  appearance ;  the  banded  layers  running  parallel  with 
the  contour  of  the  fragments.  The  stones  of  this  class  exhibit 
considerable  variety  of  structure  and  external  appearance ; 
some  are  composed  throughout  of  a  close  red  or  brown  cherty 
material,  with  but  few  embedded  fragments,  and  scarcely  any 
hollows.  Others  have  many  larger  or  smaller  hollows,  and 
have  a  rough  and  slaggy  appearance,  giving  rise  to  the 
popular  but  erroneous  idea  that  they  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
Collinson  might  well  be  excused  for  calling  some  of  these 
rock  masses  "  a  composition  of  pebbles,  grit,  and  other  con- 
crete matter/'  and  doubting  that  they  were  "  ever  hewn  from 
the  rock."  I  shall  speak  of  the  rock  of  which  these  stones 
are  composed  as  Silicious  Breccia. 

Besides  the  stones  which  are  composed  of  this  Silicious 
Breccia,  there  are  others,  five  in  number  (the  three  stones  of 
the  Cove,  No.  2  of  the  Great  Circle,  and  No.  12  of  the  South- 
west Circle),  which  are  composed  of  a  Dolomitic  Breccia,  in 
which  comparatively  small  fragments  of  (Mountain)  Lime- 
stone are  embedded  in  a  reddish  matrix,  containing  iron  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
differentiated  from  the  Silicious  Breccia  by  previous  observers. 
It  is,  however,  a  distinct  rock,  and  the  fact  that  all  three 
stones  of  the  Cove  are  composed  of  it,  is,  I  think,  noteworthy. 

The  two  small  stones  in  the  Lower  Tyning,  as  well  as  No.  5 
(and  probably  also  No.  3),  in  the  Great  Circle,  and  No.  7  in 
the  North-east  Circle  Avenue,  are  a  yellowish  Limestone. 
The  presence  of  an  Echinoid  in  one  of  the  stones  in  the 
Lower  Tyning  marks  this  rock  as  belonging  to  the  Oolite 
series  of  geologists. 

The  following  stones  are  composed  of  Sandstone  :  the  Quoit 
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(I  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Dymond  was  led  to  call  this 
Limestone),  Nos.  1  and  26  in  the  Great  Circle,  and  No.  5  in 
the  South-west  Circle.  Mr.  Dymond  regards  Nos.  1  and  26 
in  the  Great  Circle  as  "  New  Red  Sandstone — the  rock  of  the 
site."  In  this  determination  I  cannot  concur.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Chew,  between  Stanton  Drew  and  Chew  Magna,  the 
New  Red  Marl — the  rock  of  the  site — is  well  exposed,  and  is 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature.  No.  5  in  the 
North-east  Circle,  Mr.  Dymond  determines  as  Breccia.  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Sandstones  in  the  circles  are  of 
Palajozoic  age,  perhaps  Old  Red  Sandstone.  But  that  of  the 
Quoit  is  of  a  different  and  closer  character. 

Thus,  if  we  separate  these  Sandstones,  there  are  five  distinct 
kinds  of  rocks.  Silicious  Breccia,  Dolomitic  Breccia,  Oolitic 
Limestone,  coarser  Sandstone,  and  the  close,  fine-grained, 
cherty  Sandstone  of  the  Quoit. 

Whence  were  these  severally  brought? 

IV. —  The  Geological  Surroundings  of  $tantc?i  Drew. 

Stanton  Drew  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chew. 
The  rocks  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the  Marls  and 
Sandstones  of  the  Trias  (Keuper).  These  beds  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Chew.  Their  surface 
has  been  so  fashioned  by  denudation  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
gently  rolling  contour,  with  hills  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
and  valleys  of  no  great  depth.  To  the  east  this  basin  is 
bounded  by  the  more  sharply  contoured  Coal-measures,  through 
which  the  river  cuts  its  valley  by  Pensford  and  Compton  Dando, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Chewton  Keynsham.  To  the  north 
the  basin  is  bounded  by  the  elevated  hill-outlier  of  Dundry, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  composed  of  Inferior  Oolite,  based 
upon  Liassic  beds.  To  the  west  is  Broadfield  Down,  com- 
posed of  Mountain  Limestone,  and  fringed  to  the  east  by 
Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  the  ancient  beach  deposit  of  the 
Triassic  sea  or  lake.    To  the  south-west  the  basin  is  bounded 
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by  hills  of  Lias,  overlying  the  Keuper  beds,  but  here  (especially 
to  the  south,  south-west)  the  water-shed  between  the  Chew 
basin  and  that  of  the  Yeo  is  of  no  great  height.  To  the  south 
lie  the  Mendip  Hills,  composed  of  Mountain  Limestone  and 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  fringed  near  East  and  West  Harptree 
by  beds  of  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  and  curiously  altered 
Lias  or  Rhaitic.  A  steep  Lias  escarpment  between  Stowey 
and  Litton  overlooks  the  basin  from  the  south-east. 

The  softer  Keuper  Marls,  which  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  Chew 
basin,  are,  owing  to  their  yielding  nature,  seldom  exposed  at 
the  surface.  But  the  more  stubborn  Dolomitic  Conglomerate 
offers  exposures  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  Harptree  glen, 
form  striking  mural  faces.  Occasionally,  as  near  Rudd,  and 
at  Green  Down,  this  rock  is  exposed  at  the  surface  in  large 
flat  slabs,  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  is  in  places  curiously  altered. 
Subsequent  to  its  original  deposition,  it  has  been  subject  to 
the  action  of  heated  waters  containing  silica  and  iron  in  solu- 
tion. These  heated  waters  have  impregnated  the  rock  with 
these  materials,  rendering  it  exceedingly  hard,  durable,  and 
resistant;  they  have  also  seemingly  dissolved  out  any  Lime- 
stone fragments  that  were  present,  leaving  hollow  spaces,  some 
of  which  have  since  been  partially  or  completely  filled  with 
crystallised  quartz.  Some  of  the  silicious  enclosures  of  the 
Breccia  have  been  so  altered  by  the  ferruginous  and  silicious 
waters  as  to  have  become  curiously  banded,  the  banded  layers 
running  parallel  with  the  contour  of  the  embedded  fragment. 
Only  local  patches  of  the  rock  have  undergone  this  curious 
metamorphism.1  The  result  of  this  differential  alteration  (only 
local  beds  or  portions  of  beds  having  thus  suffered  metamor- 
phism) is  of  great  importance  to  our  present  enquiry.  For, 
certain  portions  of  the  rock  being  thus  hardened,  while  other 

(1).  On  the  cause  of  this  metamorphism,  see  H.  B.  Woodward,  GeoT. 
Mag.,  1871,  p.  400.  I  should  not,  however,  be  myself  disposed  to  concur  in 
his  view,  that  the  patchy  nature  of  the  metamorphism  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  local  igneous  protrusion. 
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portions  remained  softer,  denudation  has  selected  the  softer 
portions  for  destruction,  but  has  had  little  effect  upon  the 
stubborn,  flinty  masses  which  have  been  most  completely  meta- 
morphosed. Hence  these  masses,  like  the  Sarsen  stones  or 
blocks  of  Druid  Sandstone  on  the  Marlborough  Downs,  lie 
scattered  over  the  fields,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  hill  slopes. 
Great  weathered  blocks  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  and  West  Harptree,  liudd, 
Green  Down,  Chilcompton,  and  Emborough — that  is,  along  the 
Mendip  margin  to  the  south  of  the  Chew  basin.  Similar 
blocks  are  also  to  be  found  on  Leigh  Down,  near  Winford. 
They  exhibit  great  variety  of  structure  and  external  appear- 
ance ;  some  are  composed  throughout  of  a  close  red  or  brown 
cherty  material,  with  but  few  embedded  fragments,  and  scarcely 
any  hollows.  Others  have  many  larger  or  smaller  hollows, 
and  have  a  rough,  slaggy  appearance,  suggesting  to  the  un- 
instructed  observer  that  they  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

Above  East  Harptree,  higher  up  on  Mendip  than  the  Dolo- 
mitic  Conglomerate  or  the  altered  Silicious  Breccia,  are  Rhaetic 
and  Liassic  beds,  which  have  undergone  a  somewhat  similar 
alteration.  Some  of  these  are  conglomeratic ;  others  consist 
of  fine-grained,  cherty  Sandstone. 

V. —  The  Sources  of  the  Stanton  Drew  Stones. 

1.  The  Silicious  Breccia. — Although  the  variable  nature  of 
this  rock  makes  it  impossible  to  say,  for  certain,  from  what 
exact  spot  this  rock  was  brought,  its  peculiar  and  local 
character  enables  us  to  say,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  it 
was  obtained  either  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Harptree- 
under-Mendip  or  from  Leigh  Down,  on  the  eastern  skirt  of 
Broadfield  Down,  or  perhaps  from  both  these  localities. 

I  feel  very  little  doubt  that  all  the  stones  of  the  North-east 
Circle  (Circle  of  Eight)  are  from  the  Harptree  neighbourhood. 
The  stones  which  seem  to  me  to  be  from  Leigh  Down,  near 
Winford,  are: — Great  Circle,  Nos.  6,  10,  21  ;  Great  Circle 
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Avenue,  No.  5,  and  perhaps  Nos.  4  and  6  ;  South-west  Circle, 
Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.    I  speak,  however,  with  great  diffidence. 

I  am  disposed  to  reject,  in  toto,  the  view  of  those  who  hold 
that  this  rock  was  obtained  from  the  spot  on  which  the  stones 
now  stand,  from  a  stratum  about  six  feet  under  the  surface. 
In  the  first  place,  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  rock  (the  very  special  nature  of  which  we  have  seen) 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  second  place,  the 
derived  fragments  included  in  the  matrix  are  for  the  most  part 
Millstone  Grit,  which  rock  does  not  occur  nearer  than  Leigh 
Down.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fragments  contained  in  the 
Triassic  Breccia  are  from  the  Paloeozoic  rock,  on  which  the 
deposit  rests,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity — derived,  in  fact, 
from  the  rocks  of  the  adjacent  coast  line.  In  the  third  place, 
where  the  junction  of  the  Trias  and  the  Coal-measures  occurs 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Stanton  Drew,  this  Breccia  does  not 
occur.  Lastly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  stones  were  not  in 
any  way  quarried  or  mined  for,  but  were  found  in  their  present 
form  at  the  surface. 

2.  Dolomitic  Breccia. — Unless  we  are  to  go  yet  further 
afield,  this  rock,  too,  was  obtained  either  from  the  skirts  of 
Broad  field  Down  or  from  the  Mendip  Margin.  As  before 
mentioned,  flat  slabs,  similar  to  those  in  the  Cove,  are  found 
near  Rudd,  and  on  Green  Down.  But  I  do  not  think  we  are 
restricted  to  these  localities. 

3.  The  Limestone. — For  some  time  I  was  doubtful  about  the 
source  of  the  stones  composed  of  this  rock.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  from  a  weathered  surface,  and  I  have  not  felt 
justified  in  chipping  any  of  the  stones.  From  the  occurrence 
of  an  Echinoid  in  one  of  the  stones  in  the  Lower  Tyning,  the 
weathered  surface  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  other  Lime- 
stone monoliths,  I  am  now  disposed  to  refer  them  to  the 
Inferior  Oolite  of  Dundry. 

4.  The  Coarser  Sandstone. — As  to  the  exact  locality  whence 
these  stones  were  obtained,  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to 
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offer  an  opinion.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Palaeozoic: 
but  even  of  this  I  would  not  speak  too  positively. 

5.  The  Fine-grained  Sandstone. — Of  the  source,  geological 
and  local,  of  this  rock  I  am  doubtful. 

It  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the  Sandstone  monoliths 
may  be  Sarsen — but  whence  ? 

VI. —  Conclusion. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  come  out  definitely  from  the 
investigations  here  recorded. 

(1)  That  the  stones  of  the  North-east  Circle,  containing  the 
largest  monoliths,  are  all  of  one  kind  (Silicious  Breccia),  and 
probably  all  from  one  source — the  Harptree  neighbourhood  ; 
(2)  that  the  Great  Circle  and  South-west  Circle  are  com- 
posed of  smaller  stones  of  diverse  origin  ;  (3)  that  the  stones 
in  the  Cove  are  of  one  kind  of  rock  (Dolomitic  Breccia), 
which  differs  from  that  of  which  the  stones  of  the  North-east 
Circle  are' composed,  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  stone  in 
the  Great  Circle  and  one  in  the  South-west  Circle. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that  the 
North-east  Circle  is  of  different  date1  to  that  of  the  other 
circles,  and  that  the  Cove  is  also  of  different  date.  Whether 
the  North-east  Circle  of  larger  monoliths  is  older  or  later  than 
the  Great  Circle,  with  its  smaller  diverse  monoliths,  and  what 
is  the  relative  date  of  the  Cove,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It 
is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  whether  the  smaller  circle  of 
large  monoliths,  or  the  larger  circle  of  small  monoliths,  was 
the  earlier.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  circles  were  of 
gradual  growth. 

As  to  the  final  cause  of  their  erection,  I  do  not  presume  to 
speculate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  superstition  or  religion  sup- 
plied the  motive  force  for  the  energy  which  displayed  itself 
in  the  removal,  to  a  distance  of  several  miles,  of  blocks  of 

(1).  When  I  say  of  different  date,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  erected  by  a 
different  race  or  tribe. 
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rock  so  huge ;  and  I  should  suggest  that  the  germ  of  this  lay- 
in  the  attribution  of  the  occurrence  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
lying  on  the  surface  to  superhuman  or  diabolic  agency.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  illustrate  here  this  tendency,  so  well  known  is 
it  in  legend  and  in  traditional  names.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  menhirs  or  dolmens  are  directly  or  indirectly 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  devil.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  these  hugh  blocks,  too  gigantic  to  be  readily  moved  by 
man,  should,  in  the  absence  of  geological  knowledge,  have 
been  regarded  with  that  awe  which  is  reseryed  for  things 
supernatural.  It  is  not  surprising,  I  think,  that  these  stones, 
thus  invested  with  a  superhuman  value,  should  have  been 
collected,  and  should  have  constituted  part  of  the  setting  of 
primitive  forms  of  worship. 

There  is  but  one  more  point  on  which  I  would  touch.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  by  what  mechanical  means  did  these 
ancient  folk  transport  and  erect  these  giant  obelisks.  Now, 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  scientific  enquiry,  we  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  we  must  follow  the 
recognised  geological  procedure  of  applying  the  key  of  the 
present  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  past;  we  must,  in  a  word, 
enquire  whether  there  are  any  rude  peoples  now  existing  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  erecting  such  monuments,  and,  if  so,  what 
methods  they  employ.  There  does  exist  such  a  people — 
Khasian  folk  of  Eastern  Bengal ;  "  an  Indoo-Chinese  race, 
who  keep  cattle,  but  drink  no  milk ;  estimate  distances 
traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  of  pawn  chewed  en  route,  and 
amongst  whom  the  marriage  tie  is  so  loose,  that  the  son  com- 
monly forgets  his  father,  while  the  sister's  son  inherits  property 
and  rank."  In  their  country  "the  undulatory  eminences,  some 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with 
groups  of  huge,  unpolished  square  pillars,  and  tabular  slabs, 
supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers.  In  one  spot,"  says 
Sir  J.  Hooker,  from  whose  Presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association,  at  Norwich,  I  am  quoting,  "  buried  in  a  sacred 
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grove,  we  found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhirs,  the 
tallest  of  which  was  thirty  feet  out  of  the  ground,  six  feet 
broad,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  thick ;  and  in  front  of  each 
was  a  dolmen  or  cromlech  of  proportionately  gigantic  pieces 
of  rock.  The  largest  slab  hitherto  measured  is  thirty-two 
feet  high,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  thick.  Several  that 
we  saw  had  been  very  recently  erected,  and  we  were  informed 
that  every  year  some  are  put  up  "  (p.  Ix). 

Such  a  block  as  is  described  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  would  not 
weigh  less  than  60  tons.  What  mechanical  appliances  are 
used  by  these  rude  people  ?  "  The  method  of  separating  the 
blocks  is  by  cutting  grooves,  along  which  fires  are  lighted, 
and  into  which,  when  heated,  cold  water  is  run,  which  causes 
the  rock  to  split  along  the  groove ;  the  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting  and  erecting  the  blocks." 

Have  we  any  right  to  suppose  that  the  Neolithic  folk  who 
erected  the  stones  of  Stanton  Drew  employed  other  and  more 
elaborate  means  ? 
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BY    JOHN  TAYLOR, 


City  Librarian,  Bristol. 


N  Pryces'  Popular  History  of  Bristol  there  appear  the 


following  remarks  concerning  this  church: — "The  Church 
of  Temple  or  Holy  Cross  derived  its  name  from  the  military 
Order  of  Knights  Templars,  by  whom  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded,  about  the  year  1145.  This,  however,  is  ques- 
tionable, as  churches  known  to  have  been  erected  by  them 
were  circular."  The  author  of  the  statement  just  cited  could 
have  made  but  shallow  inquiry  into  the  earlier  history  of  the 
church  he  speaks  of  to  have  the  doubt  he  expresses  as  to  the 
original  founders  of  the  edifice.  Though,  certainly,  no  portion 
of  the  present  fabric  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Templars, 
there  is  enough  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  they  had 
a  settlement  in  this  district,  which  for  seven  centuries  has 
retained  the  name  derived  from  their  Order. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  existing  church  was  restored, 
and  in  the  process  some  interesting  remains  of  what  were 
interpreted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls  to  be  an  earlier  fabric  on 
the  same  site  were  discovered.  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  July  30th,  1872, 
thus  records  the  discovery  in  question  : — "  Within  the  present 
church  are  the  foundations  of  a  far  earlier  one,  of  apparently 
circular,  or,  rather,  oval  form,  measuring  nearly  43  feet  by 
23  feet.  This  site  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  nave  of  the 
existing  building,  and  extends  a  few  feet  beyond  the  pillars 
into  the  side  aisles." 

That  such  a  structure  had  existed  might  have  been  inferred 
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from  an  inventory  of  the  time  of  Edward  III,  of  the  estates  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  England,  to  which  body  the  manors 
of  the  Templars  were  granted  upon  confiscation.  In  that 
document,  which  details  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  other  pro- 
perties of  this  rival  Order  to  the  Templars,  and  is  the  report 
made  to  the  Grand  Master  by  Philip  de  Thame,  Prior  of  the 
English  section  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  we 
find  comprehended  within  the  manor  of  Temple  Combe,  under 
the  head  "Bristol,"  that  the  successors  to  the  Temple  estates 
had  here  appropriated,  besides  certain  rentals,  a  small  church 
(parva  ecclesia),  of  the  value  of  four  marks  per  annum.1 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  (ob.  1147),  granted  to  the 
Knights  Templars  the  portion  of  land  south-east  of  the  Avon, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Temple  Fee  ;  and  the  connected 
district  to  the  west,  then  and  still  called  Redcliff,  he  sold  to 
Robert  Fitzharding,  the  progenitor  of  the  Berkeleys. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  collateral  and  independent  local 
jurisdiction  was  afforded  by  the  contemporary  self-govern- 
ment of  Bristol,  Redcliff,  and  Temple,  now  one  municipality. 
While  Bristol  was  governed  by  an  elective  Mayor,  who 
was  so  far  the  King's  justiciary,  that  he  took  oath  of 
office  of  the  Constable  of  the  Royal  Castle,  the  knights 
tried  their  own  causes  in  Temple  Street,  where  they  enjoyed 
the  usual  privileges  of  their  Order,  including  the  right  of 
sanctuary  and  exemption  from  the  tallage  of  the  townsmen 
within  the  walls.  Redcliffe  was  a  feudatory  of  the  Berkeley 
lords ;  who  there,  in  like  manner,  held  their  own  Courts, 
established  a  prison  and  gallows,  and  claimed  the  right  of 
hue  and  cry,  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  and  mulct  for  blood- 
shedding.  A  charter  granted  by  Edward  III  (a.d.  1373), 
whereby  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Bristol  were  constituted  a 

(1).  "Est  ibidem  una  parva  ecclesia  appropriate,  que  valet  per  annum  iiij 
marcas. 

Et  de  redditu  assise-  per  annum  ij  marce  et  dimidia. 
Et  placita  et  persiquisita  curiarium  valent  j  marcam." 
(Hospitallers  in  England,  p.  184  ;  Camden  Soc.) 
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separate  county,  with  its  proper  Courts  and  officers,  practically 
annulled  the  Berkeley  prerogatives,  which  had  stretched  to 
domination  over  Bristol  itself,  and  its  Mayor ;  but  the  extra- 
ordinary privileges  of  the  Templars  were  preserved  here  under 
the  authority  of  their  successors,  the  Lords  Prior  of  St.  J ohn, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Bristol  Magistracy,  until  the  25th 
year  of  Henry  VIII,  when  Temple  and  town  were  fused  into 
one  borough.1 

The  year  1145  is  given  as  the  date  when  the  knights  began 
here  the  erection  of  their  church.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the 
second  Crusade,  which  was  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  whose 
exhortations  to  the  warriors  of  the  Temple  to  stain  their  white 
raiment — already  crimsoned  with  a  "  bloody  cross  " — all  one 
red  with  Paynim  blood,  was  enthusiastically  obeyed  under 
mount  Sion.  The  issue  of  the  Crusade  was  disastrous.  At 
least  30,000  lives  were  sacrificed,  without  one  glorious  deed 
achieved. 

The  Order  of  Templars  was  established  in  1118.  The 
provincial  priories  were  cells  to  the  Temple  in  London,  and 
the  soldier-monks  who  occupied  them  were  usually  decayed 
knights,  who,  having  performed  their  vows  and  fought  a  good 
fight  against  the  turbaned  race  in  Palestine,  had  returned  to 
finish  their  career  in  vigils,  penances,  and  fastings ;  hereafter 
perchance  to  lie 

"  In  cross-legged  effigy, 
Devoutly  stretched  upon  their  chancel  floors." 

There  are  no  mailed  effigies  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Cross  or  Temple,  Bristol,  which  is  singularly  bare  of  tombs ; 

(1).  The  following  is  Dugdale's  account  of  the  donations  here  and  elsewhere 
of  lands  and  houses  by  Earl  Robert,  Earl  Baldwin,  and  other  benefactors  : — 

"  Apud  Bristol,  ex  dono  comitis  Boberti,  queedani  terra  cujus  pars  ajdificata 
est  ab  ipsis  fratibus,  et  alia  pars  per  hos  homines,  Badulphus  de  Kent,  pro  uno 
masuagio  xxd-,"  etc. 

"  Hae  sunt  pertinenthe  de  Bristol  ;  apud  Crukes,  ex  dono  Baldwini  comitis, 
una  marca,  quam  Hugo  de  Tulecumbe  reddit.  Apud  Merieth,  ex  dono  Henrici 
de  Merieth,  una  Virgata  quam  Walterus  de  Merieth  tenet  pro  Ills.  Apud 
Clothaugre,  ex  dono  Huberti  de  Beripont,  quam  tenet  Galfridus  de  Sancto 
Mauro  pro  LXVS-  Apud  Bulesdune,  ex  dono  Savari  de  Balesdune,  una  virgata 
quae  reddit  IIIs-  Apud  Biritonam,  ex  dono  Bhilippi  de  Columbariis,  dimidia 
virgata,  quam  una  domina  tenet  pro  IVs-" — (Dug.  Mon.}  vi.,  824.) 
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and  no  memorials  of  the  Templars  remain,  except  some  historic 
records,  a  few  manuscript  deeds,  and  the  name  of  the  locality. 

One  of  these  deeds  is  of  the  12th  year  of  Edward  II,  in 
which  Richard  Amery,  Knight  (probably  a  former  Templar), 
grants  to  the  prior  and  fraternity  of  St.  Augustine  an  acre  of 
land  adjacent  to  their  own  close,  and  contiguous  to  land  which 
he  himself  held,  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Templars  (quce 
quondam  fuit  terra  Templariorum).  The  Augustinian  hermits 
had  their  abode  against  Temple  Gate  (juxta  portam  vocatam 
Temple  Gate ),  which  stood  near  the  entrance  to  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  at  the  south  end  of  Temple  Street.  The 
date  of  this  document  (which  is  preserved  in  the  church  vestry), 
being  only  seven  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple,  clearly  identifies  the  present  district  with  that 
formerly  held  by  this  fraternity.  If  further  evidence  were 
wanted,  it  would  be  found  in  the  continuation  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  privileges  and  immunities  that  had  belonged 
to  the  ill-fated  soldier-monks.  By  special  grant  from  the 
Kings  of  England,  these  were  empowered  to  hold  Courts,  to 
judge  their  villeins  and  vassals,  and  to  try  thieves  and  male- 
factors ;  they  were  relieved  from  toll  in  all  markets  and  fairs, 
and  at  all  bridges,  and  upon  all  highways  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  thrown  around 
their  dwellings,  and  by  various  Papal  bulls  it  was  solemnly 
enjoined  that  no  person  should  lay  violent  hands  either  upon 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  those  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
Temple  houses. 

Not  only  on  behalf  of  the  master  and  brethren  outside  the 
southern  wall  of  Bristol  were  these  large  prerogatives  in  actual 
force,  but  it  appears  that  even  the  tenants  of  lands  and  houses  on 
the  Temple  estates  made  claim  to  the  same  privileges.  These 
borrowed  rights  were,  however,  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
the  civic  dignitaries  and  honest  burghers.  Accordingly,  in 
the  33rd  year  of  Edward  I,  on  a  petition  of  the  Mayor  and 
Burgesses  of  Bristol,  that  the  tenants  in  that  town  of  the 
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master  and  brethren  of  the  Temple  might  be  required  to  make 
contribution  to  the  King's  tallage,  with  the  other  townsmen, 
for  that  they  used  all  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  town, 
it  was  decided  by  a  writ  of  Chancery  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Templars  should  be  distrained  for  taxes,  and  made  amenable 
to  the  same  Courts  as  the  other  townsmen.1 

In  153-1  there  was  a  controversy  between  the  Lord  Prior 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  on  behalf  of  his  Order 
(the  heirs  of  the  Templars),  and  the  Mayor  and  toAvnsmen  of 
Bristol,  relating  to  the  continued  right  of  sanctuary  in  Temple 
Street,  and  of  having  a  law  day  to  hold  Court,2  with  the  usual 
privilege.  These  articles  were  denied  by  the  Mayor,  and 
therefore  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Chief  Baron,  who  ordered  that  the  liberty  of  sanctuary  in 
Temple  Street  should  become  void,  and  that  writs  should  be 
henceforth  served  therein  without  hindrance  from  the  Lord 
Prior. 

On  the  lapse  of  the  church  from  the  Templars,  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  parochial,  and  was  probably  immediately 
re-erected  on  an  enlarged  scale.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
charter,  dated  1st  February,  1339,  proceeding  from  Prior 
Thame  and  the  brethren  of  his  Order,  which  names  the 
church  as  being  at  that  time  parochial,  and  as  having  formerly 
(dudum)  belonged  to  the  master  and  fraternity  of  the  military 
Order  of  the  Temple,  on  whose  suppression  it  was,  by  apostolic 
authority,  annexed  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  in  England. 
No  provision  having  been  hitherto  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
vicar,  they — the  Prior  and  his  fraternity — by  their  own  free 

(1)  .  "Ad  petitionem  Majoris  et  Burgensium  Bristol  petentium  quod 
Homines  qui  tenent  Terras  et  Redditus  Magistri  et  fratrum  Templi,  in  Villa 
Bristol  Tallientur  et  contributionem  faciunt  ad  Tallagium  Begis  ejusdem  villae 
cum  Burgensibus  ejusdem,  sicut  ipsi  Mercantur  et  omnibus  aliis  Libertatibus  et 
Asiamentis  usi  sunt  quae  ad  dictam  Villain  pertinent,"  etc.  "Ita  responsum 
est.  Distringantur  pro  Contributionibus  et  Tallagiis  faciendis,  et  fiat  justitia 
Conquerentibus  et  super  hoc  habeatur  Breve  Cancellarise  Majori  et  Ballivis 
Bristol." — (Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  106.) 

(2)  .  In  Prior  Thame's  report  the  value  of  places  perquisited  of  their  Court 
is  ten  marks. — (Hospitallers  in  England,  p.  184,  Camden  Society.) 
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will  and  as  matter  of  justice,  assign  ten  marks  sterling  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  vicar,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
church.  The  vicars  are  to  find  bread,  wine,  and  lights  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Divine  mysteries  in  the  chancel ;  and  they 
are  to  have  a  convenient  abode  (mansum  competentem) — that  is 
to  say,  a  small  house  (parva  domus )  near  the  gate  of  their 
own  (the  knights')  mansion  in  the  same  place.1 

What  has  been  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  a  religious 
establishment  of  the  Temple  Knights  to  have  existed  on  the 
present  site. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  church  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Katherine,  or  the  Weavers'  Chapel,  to  the  south  of  the 
chancel.  This  is  the  late  Decorated  period.  License  was 
given  for  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine  by  Richard  II,  1392,2 
but,  architecturally,  the  chapel  is  of  somewhat  earlier  period. 
A  modern  inscription  attached  (or  lately  attached)  to  the 
south  wall  denotes  that  the  "  chappell  and  a  piece  of  ground 
thereunto  belonging  [were]  granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
to  the  company  of  weavers  for  their  own  use  for  ever,  1299." 
This  would  have  been  the  period  of  the  Templars,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  historical  authority  for  the  in- 
scription. In  the  east  wall  is  a  four-light,  trefoiled  window, 
of  bold  and  good  character,  with  Decorated  tracery.  The 
other  windows  of  the  same  chapel  are  square-headed,  also 
Decorated.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  five  cinque- 
foil-headed  lights,  with  a  drop  arch.  The  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  chancel  contain  each  a  square-headed,  traceried 
window,  similar  to  those  in  the  Weavers'  Chapel,  and  likewise 
of  the  14th  century.  The  remainder  of  the  church,  including 
the  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  diverge  outward  from  the 
vertical  line,  probably  through  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  are 
of  the  15th  century.    The  "west  window  is  a  good  specimen 

(1)  .  In  folio  256 — "  Libri  dni  Radulphi  de  Salopi  Bathon.  et  Wellens. 
Episcopi." 

(2)  .  "  Pro  cantaria  in  capella  S.  Katherinse  Ecclesise  Sanctse  Crucis  de 
Templo  in  suburbio  villse  Bristoll."— Calend.  Rot.  Pat.  224b. 
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of  five  lights,  with  well  moulded  jambs.""  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  vaulted,  and  divided  into  squares  by  oak  ribs,  with 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  tower  is  of  three  _ 
stories,  with  buttresses  at  three  of  the  angles,  and  at  the  south- 
east is  an  octagonal  staircase,  with  buttresses.  Above  the 
west  window,  on  each  side  of  a  two-light  window,  now  blocked 
up,  is  a  canopied  niche.  According  to  William  AVyrcestre 
the  tower  was  built  anew  in  1460.  By  a  recent  measurement 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  top  overhangs  the  base  to  the 
extent  of  five  feet.1  The  inclination  is  far  from  uniform,  the 
foundation  having  gradually  yielded  as  the  work  proceeded — - 
"  making  the  outline  more  of  an  arc  than  a  straight  line."  An 
inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  shows  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  an  increase  of  inclination  by  a  species  of 
columnar  buttress,  relieved  on  the  north  side  by  a  corbel. 

It  was  enjoined  by  an  ordinance  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV, 
contained  in  the  Mayor's  calendar,  that  "  on  Seynt  Kateryir's 
even,  the  Maire  and  Shiref  and  their  brethern  [were]  to  walk 
to  Seynt  Kateryn's  Chapell  within  Temple  Church,  there  to  hire 
theire  evensong ;  and  from  evensong  to  walke  unto  the  Kateryn 
halle,  theire  to  be  worshipfully  received  of  the  wardeyns  and 
brethren  of  the  same ;  and  in  the  halle  there  to  have  theire 
fires,  and  their  drynkyngs,  with  spysid  cakebrede,  and  sondry 
wynes ;  the  cuppes  merelly  [merrily]  filled  about  the  hous. 
And  then  to  depart,  every  man  home ;  the  maire,  shiref,  and 
the  worshipfull  men  redy  to  receyve  at  theire  dores  Seynt 
Kateryn's  players,  making  them  to  drynk  at  their  dores,  and 
rewardyng  theym  for  theire  playes.  And  on  the  morowe, 
Seynt  Kateryn's  day,  the  Maire,  Shiref,  and  their  brethern, 
to  be  at  the  Temple  Churche,  and  fro  thens  to  walke  with  the 
procession  about  the  towne,  and  re  tome  to  the  seide  Temple 
Churche,  there  to  hire  masse,  and  offie.  And  then  every  man 
retray  home."1 

(1).    Godwin  and  Hine,  Antique  Bristol,  p.  11. 
(2).    Ricart's  Calendar,  p.  SO. 
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Preserved  in  the  vestry  is  the  original  Royal  license  for  the 
foundation  of  a  chantry  in  this  church,  by  John  Frauncheys, 
the  younger.  This  deed  is  attested  by  Edward  III,  at  Here- 
ford, 28th  January,  1331.  Another  deed,  four  years  later, 
confirms  the  rental  of  thirteen  shops  in  Temple  Street,  as 
endowment,  to  secure  a  chaplain  of  honest  and  blameless  life, 
to  celebrate  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  every  day,  for  ever 
— that  is,  to  say  masses  every  day  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  together  with  other  services  with  the  priests 
and  clerkes  in  the  choir  of  the  church.  Of  these  shops  four 
were  new,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  time  when  Temple 
Street  was  being  built. 

There  are  two  brasses  in  the  floor,  one  of  which  is  of  a 
priest.  He  is  habited  in  a  cope,  with  an  embroidered  orphrey 
down  the  front,  and  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  branch  adorned 
with  a  cross.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  brass  is  engraved 
the  figure  of  a  lady.  The  date  is  considered  to  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :  length,  159 
feet;  width,  59  feet;  height  of  middle  aisle,  50  feet;  of  tower, 
114  feet. 

Redcliffe  Hermitage. 

On  Redcliffe  Hill,  opposite  the  west  entrance  to  the  church, 
is  a  narrow  defile,  known  as  Jones'  Lane, — a  corruption  of 
John's,  or  St.  John's,  Lane,— which  commemorates  the  site  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  At  the 
end  of  this  avenue  is  the  burial  ground  of  the  old  Bristol 
Quakers,  which  was  enclosed  in  1663.  This  cemetery  is 
bounded  on  the  northern  side  by  a  mass  of  the  Red  Sandstone 
cliff,  which  gives  name  to  the  locality.  In  the  base  of  this 
cliff  is  a  pointed  doorway  of  the  14th  century,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  a  hermit's  cell,  excavated  in  the  rock. 
William  Wyrcestre  speaks  in  his  Itinerarid  of  this  hermitage 
as  follows: — ff  HeTemetaqium  est  scitum  in  occidentale  parte 
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ecclcsia;  Sancti  Johannis  super  aquam  Avence  in  rubco  clivo  super 
aquam  Avonac — Anglicc.  Aven." 

The  red  cliff  against  the  river  here  referred  to  is  almost  as 
untouched  as  when  Wyrcestre  wrote,  four  centuries  ago.  In 
Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berlieleys  (vol.  i,  p.  337),  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  21st  year  of  Edward  III  (a.d.  1347),  the  third 
Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley  "erected  an  heremitage  in  Bedminster, 
and  therein  placed  one  John  Sparkes,  an  heremite,  to  pray  for 
him  and  his  during  his  life."  Bedcliff  stands  within  the  old 
Berkeley  manor  of  Bedminster,  and  as  no  other  hermitage  is 
named  in  the  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys  to  have  been  founded  in 
this  district  by  that  historical  family,  the  cell  mentioned  by 
Wyrcestre,  and  referred  to  by  Fosbroke  in  his  History  of 
British  Monorchism,  may  be  assumed  to  be  identical  with  that 
in  the  red  cliff. 

Of  the  biography  of  Lord  Berkeley's  bedesman  we  know 
nothing.  His  oratory  was  provided  with  an  extra  seat,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  for  the  accommodation,  perhaps,  of  an 
occasional  visitor — a  brother,  it  may  be,  from  the  adjacent 
hospital.  The  chamber  is  of  the  rudest  formation,  but  is 
almost  uninjured,  except  that  it  is  frayed  and  worn  by  effects 
of  time. 
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BY  EDWARD  HA11BIN  BATES,  B.A. 


OHN  LEYLAND,  or  LELAND,  as  the  name  is  com- 


monly  spelled,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  under  William 
Lilly,  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Paris.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  was  ordained,  and  became  one  of  the  Royal 
chaplains.  The  King  gave  Leland  a  living  near  Calais,  and 
appointed  him  keeper  of  his  library.  Henry  seems  to  have 
been  favourably  impressed  with  his  Librarian's  studies,  for  in 
1533  a  Commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  authorizing 
Leland  to  travel  over  the  kingdom,  with  power  to  search  after 
fc  England's  antiquities,  and  peruse  the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  priories,  etc.,  and  places  where  records,  writings,  and 
secrets  of  antiquity  were  deposited."  His  perambulations  occu- 
pied Leland  for  six  years  ;  he  then  retired  to  the  Rectory  of 
St.  Michael's  in  le  Querne,  in  London,  and  began  to  arrange 
his  vast  stock  of  materials  for  the  history  of  English  an- 
tiquities. In  1546  he  presented  to  the  King  a  new  year's 
gift,  in  the  form  of  an  address,  giving  an  account  of  his 
collections,  and  of  the  works  he  intended  to  produce.  Un- 
fortunately, these  grand  designs  were  never  accomplished. 
In  1550,  Leland's  mind  became  deranged;  Fuller  gives  the 
following  account : — "  This  Leland,  after  the  death  of  his 
"bountiful  patron,  King  Henry  VIII  (1547),  fell  distracted, 
and  so  died :  uncertain  whether  his  brain  was  broken  with 
weight  of  work,  or  want  of  wages :  the  latter,  more  likely ; 
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because,  after  the  death  of  King  Henry,  his  endeavours  met 
not  with  proportional  encouragement."  His  reason  never 
recovered,  and  he  died  18th  April,  1552. 

On  his  death,  King  Edward  VI  caused  his  manuscripts  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  After  his 
death  they  were  dispersed ;  part  came  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  Henry  Cheke  gave  four  folio  volumes, 
containing  the  "  Collectanea,"  to  Humphrey  Purefoy,  who 
gave  them  to  William  Burton,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire. 
Burton  afterwards  got  possession  of  eight  more  volumes,  con- 
taining the  "Itinerary/'  and  placed  the  whole  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  (The  gaps  in  the  text  are  due  to  the  ill-treatment 
which  the  manuscript  had  received  previous  to  its  arrival  at 
Oxford.)  Here  they  were  transcribed  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Hearne ;  he  added  another  volume  to  the  Itinerary  by  re- 
printing two  of  Leland's  minor  works,  "  Genethliacon  illus- 
trissimi  Eaduardi  Principis  Cambrian,"  and  the  "  Cygnea 
Cantio,"  published  respectively  in  15-13  and  1545.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  appeared  in  1710,  a  second  in  1745, 
and  the  third  and  last  in  1770;  each  in  nine  volumes,  8vo. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Leland  passed 
through  Somerset.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  West  of  England, 
described  in  volumes  ii  and  hi  of  the  Itinerary,  he  traversed 
the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west;  entering  it  at  Farley 
Hungerford,  near  Bath,  and  leaving  it  on  Exmoor  on  his  way 
to  Cornwall.  Again,  in  vol.  vii  is  the  account  of  another 
visit,  in  which,  while  passing  over  nearly  the  same  ground,  he 
saw  and  described  many  places  not  visited  before.  Many 
notes  on  Somersetshire  matters,  scattered  through  the  other 
volumes,  are  brought  together  here. 

It  conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Itinerary  only 
contains  the  rough  notes  set  down  by  Leland  himself,  after 
personal  inspection,  or  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  his 
hosts  and  guides.  There  are  repetitions  and  mistakes  which 
would  have  been  omitted  and  corrected,  if  he  had  lived  to 
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finish  his  great  work.  Still  it  presents  a  truthful  picture  of 
England  as  it  appeared  in  the  eventful  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  it  has  preserved  much  curious  information  that  would  have 
perished,  but  for  the  industry  and  learning  of  John  Leland. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  A.  J.  Goodford,  Esq.,  of  Chilton 
Cantelo,  for  the  loan  of  the  copy  of  the  Itinerary  from  which 
the  transcript  is  taken. 


The  Fosse  way  goith  oute  at  Cirencester,  and  so  streatchith 
by  a  manifest  great  Creste  to  Sodbyre  Market  .  .  .  Miles 
of,  and  so  to  Bristow  [n.  51]. 

TROWBRIDGE  to  BATH.    \_Itin.  n.  57.] 

Bath  is  a  5.  Miles  lower  apon  Avon  than  Bradeford : 

These  be  the  Names  of  the  notable  Stone  Bridges  apon 
Avon  [in  Somersetshire]  : 

Bath  Bridge  of  v.  fair  Arches  a  v.  Miles  lower  [than  Brad- 
ford Bridge]. 

Bristow  Bridge  a  10.  Miles  lower. 

A  2.  Miles  above  Bristow  was  a  commune  Trajectus  by 
Bote,  wher  was  a  Chapelle  of  S.  Anne  on  the  same  side  of 
Avon  that  Bath  stondith  on,  and  heere  was  great  Pilgrimage 
to  S.  Anne. 

From  Through- Bridg  to  Castelle- Farley  about  a  3.  Miles  by 
good  Corne,  Pasture,  and  nere  Farley  self  plentjf  of  Wood. 
Or  I  cam  to  the  Castelle  I  passid  over  Frome  Water,  passing 
by  there  yn  a  Rokky  Valey  and  Botom,  where  the  Water 
brekith  into  Armelettes  and  makith  Islettes,  but  sone  meting 
agayn  with  the  principale  streame,  wherby  there  be  in  the 
Causey  diverse  smaul  Bridges. 

This  Water  rennith  hard  under  the  Botom  of  the  Castelle, 
and  there  driveth  a  Mylle.  The  Castelle  is  set  on  a  Rokky 
Hille. 

There  be  diverse  praty  Towrres  in  the  utter  Warde  of  the 
Castelle. 
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And  in  this  utter  Warde  ys  an  auncient  Chapelle,  and  a 
new  Chapelle  annexid  onto  it. 

Under  the  Arch  of  this  Chapelle  lyith,  but  sumwhat  more 
to  the  old  Chapelle  warde,  one  of  the  Hungerfordes  with  his 
Wife,  having  these  Epitaphies  apon  2.  Schochins  of  Plate  of 
Brasse : 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Hungerford  chevallier  dns  de  Farley, 
Welew,1  &  Heitesbyri :  qui  obiit  3.  die  Decembris  A0-  D.  1398. 
cujus  animce  propitietur  Deus.  Amen. 

Hie  jacet  Domina  Joanna  uxor  cjusdem  Thomas  Hungerford, 
filia  DL  Edmundi  Husee  Militis :  quo2  obiit  prima  die  Mensis 
Martii,  A0-  D.  1412. 

These  thinges  that  heere  folow  were  written  in  a  Table  in 
the  Chapelle : 

Thomas  Hungreford  Knight  and  Dame  Johanna  his  wife. 
Syr  Gualter2  Hungreford  Lord  Hungreford  Knight  of  the 

Garter  and  High  Treasorer  of  Englande. 
Catarine  Heire  to  Peverel,  and  Wife  to  Gualter. 
Syr  Robert3  Lord  Hungreford. 

Margaret  Heire  to  Botreaux,  Wife  to  Robert4  Erie  [Lord] 
Hungreforde. 

Eleanor  Molynes  Heire  to  Molines  and  wife  to  Robert 
[Erie  Hungreford]. 
I  hard  say  that  this  Erl  and  his  Wife  were  buried  in  the 
Chirch  of  Sarum. 

The  line  of  the  late  Lord  Hungreford : 
Gualter  Hungreford  Knight. 
Joanna  Wife  to  Gualter. 
Edward  Sun  to  Walter. 
Jane  his  Wife. 

Syr  Gualter  Lord  Hungerford. 

(1)  .  Wcleive,  a  Lordship  joining  to  Farley, 

(2)  .  Gualterus  filius  Thomae  and  Joannse. 

(3)  .  Robertus  filius  Gualterii  and  Catarinee, 

(4)  .  Robertus  Comes  filius  Roberti  and  Margarette, 
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Susan  Doughter  to  Darters  (Danvers)  of  Daundesey  by 

Bradstok : 
Alice  the  Lorde  Sanncs  Doughter : 

Elizabeth  the  Lord  Husce's  Doughter :  Wives  to  Quaker 

late  lord  Hungerford. 
Gualter  and  Edward  Sunnes  to  Gualter  late  Lord  Hun- 

greford. 

There  longgid  2.  Chauntre  Prestos  to  this  Chapelle :  and 
they  had  a  praty  Mansion  at  the  very  Est  end  of  it. 

The  Gate  House  of  the  Inner  Court  of  the  Castelle  is  fair, 
and  ther  be  the  Armes  of  the  Hungrefordes  richely  made  yn 
Stone. 

The  Haule  and  3.  Chambers  withyn  the  secund  Courte  be 
stately. 

There  is  a  commune  saying  that  one  of  the  Hungrefordes 
buildid  this  Part  of  the  Castelle  by  the  Praye  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleaunce  whom  he  had  taken  Prisoner. 

[From  a  Book  of  Antiquities  in  Tewkesbury  Monastery, 
vi.  87.] 

Isabella  Neville  [one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick]  married  George  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Margaret  [Countess  of  Salisbury],  at  the  Castle  of 
Ferley,  14  Aug.,  1473. 

Farley  standith  yn  Somersetshire 

Frome  Ryver  there  partith,  and  so  doun  to  the  Mouth, 
Wile  shir  from  Somersetshire 

The  Mouth  of  it  where  it  goith  ynto  Avon  is  about  a  Mile 
and  an  halfe  lower  then  Farley,  and  by  Estimation  Bradeford 
is  a  2.  good  Miles  upper  on  Avon. 

There  is  a  Park  by  Early  Castelle. 

There  is  also  a  litle  above  the  Castelle  a  village. 

Frome  Water  risith  at  

Pliilippes-Northtoun,  a  pratie  Market  Toun  is  about  a  Mile 
from  Farley  Castelle,  and  standith  in  Somersetshir. 
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This  Toim  takith  the  Name  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Chirch 
thereyn,  that  is  to  Philip  and  Jacob, 

There  is  a  Faire  at  this  Toun  on  the  Fest  of  Philip  and 
Jacob. 

From  Farley  I  ridde  a  mile  of  by  Woddy  Ground  to  a 
Graung  great  and  well  buildid,  that  longid  to  Henton-P  riorie 
of  Cliartusians.  This  Priory  stondith  not  far  of  from  this 
Graunge,  on  the  brow  of  a  Hille,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile 
from  the  farther  Ripe  of  Frorne,  and  not  far  from  this  Place 
Fromc  goith  ynto  Avon. 

I  rodde  by  the  space  of  a  Mile  or  more  by  Woddes  and 
Mountaine  Grounde  to  a  Place,  where  I  saw  a  rude  stone 
Waulle  hard  on  the  right  hond  by  a  great  lenghte  as  it  had 
beene  a  Parke  Waulle.  One  sins  told  me  that  Henton  Priory 
first  stode  there;  if  it  be  so  it  is  the  Lordship  of  Hcthorpe, 
that  was  gyven  to  them  for  their  first  Habitation. 

And  about  a  Mile  farther  I  cam  to  a  village,  and  passed 
over  a  ston  Bridge  where  ranne  a  little  Broke  there  they 
caullid  Mitford-  Water. 

This  Brooke  risith  in  the  rootes  of  Men r/?p-Hilles  a  7.  Miles 
or  more  by  West  South  West  from  this  Bridge,  and  goith 
about  a  Mile  lower  into  Avon. 

From  this  Bridge  to  Bath  2.  good  Miles  al  by  Moimtayne 
Ground  and  Quarre  and  litle  Wood  in  syte. 

About  a  Mile  from  Bath  I  left  the  way  that  ledith  to 
Bristow  for  them  that  use  from  Saresbyri  to  Bristow. 

BATH.    [n.  61]. 

Or  ever  I  cam  to  the  Bridge  of  Bath  that  is  over  Avon  I 
cam  doun  by  a  Rokky  Hille  fulle  of  fair  Springes  of  Water : 
and  on  this  Bokky  Hille  is  sette  a  longe  streate  as  a  Suburbe 
to  the  Cyte  of  Bath;  and  this  streat  is  a  Chapelle  of  S. 
Mary  Magdalen.  Ther  is  a  great  Gate  with  a  Stone  Arche 
at  the  Entre  of  the  Bridge. 

The  Bridge  hath  v.  fair  Stone  Arches. 
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Bytwixt  the  Bridge  and  the  South  Gate  of  Bath  I  mark  id 
fair  Medowes  on  eche  Hand,  but  especially  on  the  Jif't 
Hond,  and  they  ly  by  South  West  on  the  Toun. 

The  Cite  of  Bath  is  sette  booth  yn  a  fruteful  and  pleasant 
Botom,  the  whieh  is  environid  on  every  side  with  greate 
Hilles,  out  of  the  which  cum  many  Springes  of  pure  water 
that  be  convey  by  diverse  wayes  to  serve  the  Cite.  Inso- 
much that  Leade  beyng  made  ther  at  hand  many  Houses  yn 
the  Toune  have  pipes  of  Leade  to  convey  Water  from  Place 
to  Place. 

There  be  4.  Gates  yn  the  Town  by  the  Names  of  Est, 
West,  North,  and  South. 

The  Toune  Waulle  within  the  Toune  is  of  no  great  Hio-hth 
to  the  yes :  but  without  it  is  a  fundamentis  of  a  reasonable 
Highth,  and  it  stondith  almost  alle,  lakking  but  a  peace  about 
Gascoyn' s-Tower, 

In  the  Walles  at  this  tyme  be  no  Tourres  saving  over  the 
Toune  Gate. 

One  Gascoyne  an  Inhabitante  of  the  Toune  in  hominum 
memoria  made  a  litle  Peace  of  the  Walle  that  was  in  Decay, 
as  for  a  fine  for  a  faught  that  he  had  committid  in  the  Cite  : 
whereof  one  part  as  at  a  Corner  risith  higher  then  the  Reside w 
of  the  Walle,  wherby  it  is  communely  caullid  Gascoyne-T ower. 

There  be  divers  notable  Antiquitees  engravid  in  Stone  that 
yet  be  sene  yn  the  Walles  of  Bathe  betwixt  the  South  Gate 
and  the  Weste  Gate  :  and  agayn  betwixt  the  West  Gate  and 
the  North  Gate. 

The  first  was  an  antique  Hed  of  a  man  made  al  flat  and 
having  great  Lokkes  of  Here  as  I  have  in  a  Coine  of  C. 
A  ntius. 

The  Secunde  that  I  did  se  bytwene  the  South  and  the 
North  Gate  was  an  Image,  as  I  tooke  it,  of  Hercules :  for  he 
held  in  eche  Hand  a  Serpent. 

Then  I  saw  the  Image  of  a  foote  man  vibrato  gladio  Sf 
prcetenso  clypeo. 
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Then  I  saw  a  braunch  with  Leves  foldid  and  wrethin  into 
Circles. 

Then  I  saw  ij.  naked  Images  lying  a  long,  the  one  im- 
bracing  the  other. 

Then  I  saw  to  antique  Heddes  with  Heere  as  rofelid  yn 
Lokkes. 

Then  I  saw  a  Grey-Hound  as  renning,  and  at  the  Taile  of 
hym  was  a  Stone  engravid  with  great  Roman  Letters,  but  I 
could  pike  no  sentence  out  of  it. 

Then  I  saw  another  Inscription,  but  the  Wether  hath  exept 
a  few  Lettres  clere  defacid. 

Then  I  saw  toward  the  West  Gate  an  Image  of  a  man 
embracid  with  2.  Serpentes.    I  took  it  for  Laacoon. 

Bewixt  the  Weste  and  the  North  Gate : 

I  saw  2.  Inscriptions,  of  wich  sum  wordes  were  evident  to 
the  Reader,  the  Residew  clene  defacid. 

Then  I  saw  the  Image  of  a  nakid  Man. 

Then  I  saw  a  stone  having  cupidities  Sf  labruscas  inter  cur- 
rentes. 

Then  I  saw  a  Table  having;  at  eche  Ende  an  Image  vivid 
and  florishid  above  and  beneth.  In  this  Table  was  an  In- 
scription of  a  Tumbe  or  Burial  wher  in  I  saw  playnly  these 
wordes  :  vixit  annos  xxx.  This  Inscription  was  meately  whole 
but  very  diffusely  [contractedly]  written,  as  Letters  for  hole 
Wordes,  and  2.  or  3.  Letters  conveid  in  one. 

Then  I  saw  a  2.  Images,  wherof  one  was  of  a  nakid 
Manne  grasping  a  Serpent  in  eche  Hand,  as  I  tooke  it :  and 
this  image  was  not  far  from  the  North  Gate. 

Such  Antiquites  as  were  in  the  Waulles  from  the  North 
Gate  to  the  Est,  and  from  the  Est  Gate  to  the  South,  hath 
been  defacid  by  the  Building  of  the  Monastery,  and  making 
new  Waulles. 

I  much  doubte  wither  these  antique  workes  were  sette  in  the 
Tyme  of  the  Romans  Dominion  in  Britayne  in  the  Waulles 
of  Bath,  as  they  stand  now :  or  wither  they  were  gatherid 
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of  old  Ruines  ther,  and  sins  set  up  in  the  Walles  reedified  in 
Testimonie  of  the  antiquite  of  the  Toun. 

There  be  2.  Springes  of  whote  Watlier  in  the  West  South 
West  Part  of  the  Tovvne.  Wherof  the  bigger  is  caullid  the 
Crosse  Bath,  bycause  it  hath  a  Cross  erectid  in  the  midle  of 
it.  This  Bath  is  much  frequented  of  People  deseasid  with 
Lepre,  Pokkes,  Scabbes,  and  great  Aches,  and  is  temperate 
and  pleasant,  having  all.  or  12.  Arches  of  Stone  in  the  sides 
for  men  to  stonde  under  yn  tyme  of  Keyne. 

Many  be  holp  by  this  Bathe  from  Scabbes  and  Aches. 

The  other  Bathe  is  a  2.  hunderithe  Foote  of,  and  is  lesse 
in  Cumpace  withyn  the  Waulle  then  the  other,  having  but  7. 
Arches  yn  the  Waulle. 

This  is  caullid  the  Mote  Bathe;  for  at  cumming  into  it 
Men  think  that  it  wold  scald  the  Flesch  at  the  first,  but 
after  that  the  Flesch  ys  warmid  it  is  more  tolerable  and 
pleasaunt. 

Both  these  Bathes  be  in  the  midle  of  a  litle  streat,  and  joine 
to  S.  John's  Hospitale :  so  that  it  may  be  thought  that  Reginalde 
Bishop  of  Bathe  made  this  Hospitale  nere  these  2.  commune 
Bathes  to  socoivr  poore  people  resorting  to  them. 

The  Kinges  Bathe  is  very  faire  and  large  standing  almost 
in  the  midle  of  the  Towne,  and  at  the  West  End  of  the 
Cathedrale  Chirch. 

The  Area  that  this  Bath  is  yn  is  compassid  with  a  high 
Stone  Waulle, 

The  Brimmes  of  this  Bath  hath  a  litle  Walle  cumpasing 
them,  and  in  this  Waul  be  a  32.  Arches  for  Men  and  Women 
to  stand  seperately  yn.    To  this  Bath  do  Gentilmen  resort. 

Ther  goith  a  sluse  out  of  this  Bath,  and  servid  in  Tymes 
past  with  Water  derivid  out  of  it  2.  Places  in,  Bath  Priorie 
usid  for  Bathes  ;  els  voide  ;  for  in  them  be  no  springes. 

The  Colour  of  the  water  of  the  Baynes  is  as  it  were  a  depe 
blew  Se  Water,  and  rikith  like  a  sething  Potte  continually, 
having  sumwhat  a  sulphureous  and  sumwhat  an  onpleasant savor. 
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The  Water  that  rennith  from  the  2.  smaul  Bathes  goit  by 
a  Dike  into  Avon  by  West  bynethe  the  Bridge. 

The  Water  that  goith  from  the  Kinges  Bath  turnith  a 
Mylle,  and  after  goith  into  Avon  above  Bath-Bridge. 

In  al  the  3.  Bathes  a  Man  may  evidently  se  how  the 
Water  burbelith  up  from  the  Springes. 

Ther  be  withyn  the  Walles  of  Bath  .  .  .  Paroche  Chirchis, 
of  the  which  the  tourrid  Steple  of  the  Paroche  Chirch  at  the 
North  Gate  semith  to  be  auncient. 

There  is  a  Paroche  Chirch  and  a  suburbe  without  the 
North-Gate. 

There  is  a  Hospital  of  S.  John  hard  by  the  Crosse  Bathe, 
of  the  Pundation  of  Reginalde  Bishop  of  Bathe. 

The  Toun  hath  of  a  long  tyme  syns  bene  continually  most 
mayntainid  by  making  of  Clothe. 

There  were  in  hominum  memoria  3.  Clothiers  at  one  tyme, 
thus  namid,  Style,  Kent,  and  Chapman,  by  whom  the  Toun  of 
Bath  then  flourished.  Syns  the  Death  of  them  it  hath  sum- 
what  decayed. 

It  apperith  in  the  Booke  of  the  Antiquitees  of  the  late 
Monasterie  of  Bath  that  King  Osric  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  676,  Theodore  then  beyng  Arche-bishop  of  Cant- 
warbyri,  did  erect  a  Monasterie  of  Nunnes  at  Bath,  and 
Bertane  was  the  first  Abbatisse  therof. 

It  apperith  by  a  Charte  that  one  Ethehnod,  a  great  Man, 
gave,  by  the  leave  of  King  JEdelrede,  in  Theodore  tharch- 
bishop  of  CanhvarbyrVs  tyme,  Landes  to  one  Bernguid 
Abatisse  of  Bath,  and  to  one  Foulcburc. 

The  Book  of  thantiquite  of  the  Abbay  of  Bath  makith  no 
great  mention  of  any  great  notable  Doyng  of  Offa  King  of 
the  Marches  of  Bathe. 

The  Prior  of  Bath  told  me,  that  after  the  Nunnes  Tyme 
ther  wer  Secular  Chanons  in  S.  Peter's  Chirch  at  Bath,  pera- 
venture  Offa  King  of  the  Merches  set  them  ther.  For  I  have 
reade  that  Offa  did  a  notable  Act  at  S.  Peter's  in  Bath.  Or 
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els  the  Chanons  cam  yn  after  tliat  the  Danes  had  racid  the 
Nunry  there. 

Eadgar  was  a  great  Doer  and  Benefactor  to  8.  Peter's  at 
Bath,  in  whos  tyme  Monkes  were  yn  Bathe,  and  sins  ;  except 
Alfarus  Erl  of  Merch,  that  was  a  scurge  of  Monkes,  expellid 
them  for  a  tyme. 

John  a  Phisitian,  bourn  at  Tours  yn  France,  and  made 
Bisshop  of  Welles,  did  obteine  of  Henry  the  first  to  setle  his 
Se  at  Bath  and  so  he  had  the  Abbay  Landes  given  onto 
hym,  and  then  he  made  a  Monk  Prior  ther,  deviding  the  old 
Possessions  of  the  Monastery  with  hym. 

This  John  pullid  doun  the  old  Chirch  of  S.  Peter  at  Bath, 
and  erectid  a  new,  much  fairer,  and  was  buried  in  the  midle  of 
the  Presbyteri  therof,  whos  Image  I  saw  lying  there  an  9. 
Yere  sins,  at  the  which  tyme  al  the  Chirch  that  he  made  lay 
to  waste,  and  was  onrofid,  and  wedes  grew  about  this  John  of 
Tours  Sepulchre. 

This  John  of  Tours  erectid  a  Palace  at  Bath  in  the  South 
West  side  of  the  Monasteri  of  S.  Peters  at  Bath,  one  gret 
squar  Tour  of  it  with  other  Ruines  yet  appere. 

I  saw  at  the  same  tyme  a  fair  great  Marble  Tumbe  ther  of 
a  Bisshops  of  Bath,  out  of  the  wich  they  sayid  that  oyle  did 
distille :  and  likely  ;  for  his  Body  was  enbaumid  plentifully. 

There  were  other  divers  Bisshops  buried  ther. 

Oliver  King  Bisshop  of  Bath  began  of  late  dayes  a  right 
goodly  new  Chirch  at  the  West  part  of  the  old  Chirch  of  S. 
Peter,  and  finished  a  great  Peace  of  it.  The  residue  of  it 
was  syns  made  by  the  Priors  of  Bath :  and  especially  by 
Gibbes  the  last  Prior  ther,  that  spent  a  great  summe  of  Mony 
on  that  Fabrike. 

Oliver  King  let  almost  al  the  old  Chirch  of  S.  Peter  s  in 
Bath  to  go  to  ruine.    The  walles  yet  stande. 

King  Eadgar  was  crounid  with  much  joy  and  honor  at  S. 
Peter's  in  Bath  ;  wherapon  he  bare  a  gret  Zeale  to  the  Tovvne, 
and  gave  very  great  Frauncheses  and  Privileges  onto  it. 
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Id  knowledge  wherof  they  pray  in  al  their  Ceremonies  for 
the  Sonle  of  King  Eadgar. 

And  at  Whitsunday-tjde,  at  the  which  tyme  men  say  that 
Edgar  there  was  crounid,  ther  is  a  King  electid  at  Bath  every 
Yere  of  the  Tounesmen  in  the  joyfnlle  remembraunce  of  King 
Edgar  and  the  Privileges  gyven  to  the  Tonn  by  hym.  This 
King  is  festid  and  his  Adherentes  by  the  richest  Menne  of  the 
Toun. 

BATH  to  WELLS,    [n.  69.] 

From  Bath  to  Palton  al  by  hilly  Ground  but  plentiful  of 
Corne  and  Grasse  an  Eight  Miles. 

From  Palton  to  Chuton  by  like  Ground  about  a  2.  Miles. 

There  is  a  goodly  new  high  tourrid  Steple  at  Chuton. 

From  Chuton  to  Welles  by  hilly  Ground  but  lesse  fruteful 
partely  in  Mendcpe  aboute  a  5.  Miles. 

WELLS,    [n.  69.] 

The  Toune  of  Welles  is  sette  yn  the  Rootes  of  Mendepe 
Hille  in  a  stony  soile  and  ful  of  springes,  wherof  it  hath  the 
name.  The  chefest  Spring  is  caullid  Andres  Welles,  and  risith 
in  a  Medow  Plot  not  far  above  the  Est  End  of  the  Cathedrale 
Chirch,  first  renning  flat  West  and  entering  into  Coscumb 
Water  sumwhat  by  South. 

The  Toune  of  Welles  is  large.  I  esteme  it  to  lak  litle  of  a 
2.  Miles  in  cumpace,  al  for  the  most  part  buildid  of  Stone. 
The  Streates  have  streamelettes  of  Springes  almost  yn  every 
one  renning,  and  occupiyth  making  of  Cloth.  Maivdclyne  was 
a  late  a  great  Clothiar  yn  Wellys,  and  so  is  now  his  Sunne. 

The  chifest  of  the  Toun  lyith  by  Est  and  West,  and  sum 
parte  cast  out  with  a  streat  by  South,  in  the  out  part  wherof 
was  a  Chapelle,  as  sum  say  of  Thomas  Bcket. 

Ther  is  but  one  Paroch  Chirch  in  Welles,  but  that  is  large,, 
and  standith  in  the  West  Part  of  the  Toun :  and  is  dedicate 
to  Sainct  Cuthberte. 

There  is  an  Hospitale  of  24.  poore  Menne  and  Wymen  at 
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the  North  side  of  S.  Cuthbertes  Chirch.  there  is  a  Cantuary 
Preste. 

The  Hospitale  and  the  Chapel! e  is  buildid  al  in  lenghth 
under  one  Roofe  from  West  to  Est.  Nicolas  Bubwith  Bisshop 
of  Bath  was  Founder  of  this,  and  brought  it  almost  to  the 
perfection,  and  that  that  lakkid  was  completid  by  one  John 
Storthwayt,  one  of  the  Executors  of  the  Testament  of  Bubwith. 

There  was  another  Hospitale  of  S.  John  yn  the  Town, 
stonding  hard  on  the  Ripe  by  South  of  S.  Andreas  Streme. 
This  Hospitale  was  foundid  by  ...  .  and  Hughe  Bisshops. 

Clerk  Bisshop  of  Bath  had  a  late  this  House  gyven  to  hym 
by  the  King  for  the  Lordship  of  Dogmeresfeld. 

There  is  a  Conduct  in  the  Market  Place  derivid  from  the 
Bisshopes  Conduct  by  the  Licens  of  Thomas  Bekington  Bisshop 
sumtyme  of  Bath,  for  the  which  the  Burgeses  ons  a  yere 
solemply  visite  his  Tumbe,  and  pray  for  hys  sowle. 

There  be  xij.  right  exceding  fair  Houses  al  uniforme  of 
Stone  high  and  fair  windoid  in  the  North  side  of  the  Market 
Place,  joining  hard  to  the  North  West  Part  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace.  This  cumly  Peace  of  Work  was  made  by  Bishop 
Bekington,  that  myndid,  yf  he  had  lyvid  lengger,  to  have 
buildid  other  xij.  on  the  South  side  of  the  Market  steede,  the 
which  Work  if  he  had  complished  it  had  bene  a  spectacle  to 
al  Market  Places  in  the  West  Cuntery. 

Wyllyam  Knight,  now  Bisshop  of  Bath,  buildith  a  Crosse  in 
the  Market  Place,  a  right  sumptuus  Peace  of  Worke :  in  the 
Extreme  Circumference  wherof  be  vij.  faire  Pillers,  and  in 
another  Circumference  withyn  them  be  vj.  Pillers  and  yn  the 
middle  of  this  Circumference  one  Piller.  al  these  shaul  bere 
a  Volte  :  and  over  the  Yolte  shall  be  Domus  Civica.1 

The  Area  afore  the  Bishop's  Palace  lyith  Est  of  the  Market 
stede,  and  hath  a  fair  high  Waul  toward  the  Market  stede, 
and  a  right  goodly  Gate  House  yn  it,  made  of  late  by  Bishop 

(1).    This  Work  was  made  by  the  Legacie  of  Doctor  Welman,  Deane  of  Welles. 
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Bekingtun,  as  it  apperith  by  his  Armes.  On  the  South  side  of 
this  Area  is  the  Bisshop's  Palace,  dichid  brodely  and  waterid 
about  by  the  Water  of  S.  Andres  Strearae  let  into  it.  This 
Palace  ys  strongely  waullid  and  embateld  Castelle  lyke,  and 
hath  in  the  first  Front  a  godly  Gate  House  yn  the  midle,  and 
at  eche  ende  of  the  Front  a  round  Towr,  and  2.  other  round 
Towers  be  lykelyhod  yn  the  South  side  of  the  Palace,  and 
then  is  ther  one  at  every  Corner.  The  Haul  of  the  Palace  ys 
exceding  fay  re.  The  Reside  w  of  the  House  is  large  and  fair. 
Many  Bisshops  hath  bene  the  Makers  of  it,  as  it  is  now. 

The  Chanons  of  Welles  had  there  Houses  afore  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  Se  to  Bath,  wher  now  the  Bisshop's  Palace  is. 
John  of  Tours  first  Bishop  of  Bath  put  them  out,  and  they 
syns  hath  buildid  them  a  xij.  very  faire  Houses,  partely  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Cimitery  of  the  Cathedrale  Circh,  partely 
without.  Bisshop  Bekington  buildid  the  Gate  House  at  the 
West  Ende  of  the  Cemiterie. 

The  Decanes  Place  is  on  the  Northe  side  of  the  Cimitery. 

Ther  is  at  the  Est  Ende  of  the  Cimitery  a  Volt  and  a  Gate 
and  a  Galery  over,  made  by  Bekington. 

WELLS  to  GLASTONBURY,    fii.  71.] 

From  Welles  to  Glessenbyri  about  a  5.  Miles  from  North 
to  South  West. 

Fyrst  yn  the  Toune  over  S.  Andres  Water1  by  S.  Johrfs, 
aboute  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  out  of  Welles  I  passid  over  a  litle 
Broket,  an  Arme  of  S.  Andres  Water  or  Welles  Water :  And 
ther  as  I  passid  over  it  I  saw  hard  on  the  lifte  Hand  a  Stone 
Bridge  of  one  Arche.  This  Arme  shortly  after  joynith  yn 
the  Medowes  with  the  principal  Part  of  Welles  Water. 

And  about  half  a  Mile  beyond  this  Bridg  I  passid  over 
another  Brook,  caullid  Coscum.be  Water  a  bigger  streme  then 
Welles  Water. 


(1).    S.  Andres,  Broke. 
New  Series,  Vol.  XIII,  1887,  Part  II. 
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I  lernid  there,  that  Welles 
Water  metith  with  Coscumbe 
Water  on  the  right  Hond  not 
far  from  the  Causey,  and  so 
go  yn  one  Botom  to  the  Mere. 
There  is  a  Castelle  on  a  Ilille 
in  this  Medow  ahout  Coscumb 
Water,  cujus  ruincB  adhu'e 
apparent,  communely  caullid 
Fenne-Castel. 

Then  a  Mile  or  more  of  I  cam  to1  a  praty  streame  of  Water 
that  at  the  Stone  Bridge  that  I  passid  over  cam  doun  by  the 
lifte  Hand  :  and  hard  above  the  Bridge  of  one  Stone  Arche 
brake  into  2.  Partes,  and  therby  I  passed  over  2.  litle  Stone 
Bridgges. 

Then  about  half  a  Mile  farther  I  cam  to  a  few  Houses,  and 
so  enterid  into  a  very  great  playne  Medow  of  a  6.  or  7.  Miles 
about  in  Cumpace  by  Estimation,  and  so  passid  about  a  Mile 
farther  by  a  Causey  onto  Hartelake  Bridg  of  one  Arche  of 
Stone. 

As  much  of  this  playne  Medow  or  More  as  is  Weste  of  this 
Causey  cis  pontem  de  Hertlah  is  caullid  Cranelmore. 

That  Part  that  lyith  by  Est  of  it,  is  caullid  Seggemore. 

The  Water  of  Sowey  cummith  through  this  Bridge  of  Stone, 
and  risith  in  the  Bootes  of  Mendepe-Hille  by  Est  at  Doulting 
Village  owte  of  a  Welle  bering  the  Name  of  S.  Aldelm. 

A  mile  by  Est  or  ever  this  Streame  cum  to  Hartelak  Bridg 
ther  is  an  Arme  cast  out  by  force  out  of  Sowey  Water,  and  a 
Marsch  Walle  made  by  Mennys  Policy  betwixt  this  Arme 
forcid  out  and  the  principale  Streame  of  Soivey,  and  this 
Waulle  continuith  to  Hartelak  Bridge,  and  Mile  lower:  and 
then  booth  go  soone  after  into  the  Mere.  If  this  Marsch 
Waulle  were  not  kept,  and  the  canales  of  eche  partes  of  Sowey 
River  kept  from  Abundance  of  Wedes,  al  the  plaine  Marsch 
(1).    Sowey- Water. 


Cosecumbc  Broke  risith  a 
Mile  above  Shepton,  then  to 
Shepton,  then  to  Coscumb  a 
Mile.  Then  to  Dullingcote 
Bridge  a  3.  Miles.  Then 
about  a  Mile  dim.  to  the 
Bridges  yn  the  way  betwixt 
Welles  and  Glessenbyri. 
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Ground  at  sodaine  Raynes  wold  be  overflowed  and  the  profite 
of  the  Meade  lost. 

From  Harkeley  Bridg  I  passid  by  a  litle  Bridge  over  the 
Arme  of  Soivcy. 

As  much  of  this  More  or  Medow  Ground  that  lyith  beyond 
Hartelake  Bridge  by  West  South  West  is  caullid  Glcssenbyri- 
More. 

From  Hartlake  Bridg  I  passid  by  a  low  about  a  Quarter 
of  a  Mile :  and  then  I  conscendid  by  a  litle  and  a  litle  to 
Hilly  Ground  a  hole  Miles  ryding,  and  so  enterid  into  Glessen- 
byri. 

GLASTONBURY,    [n.  72.] 

The  chief  streate  and  longgest  of  the  Towne  of  Glessenbyri 
lyith  by  Est  and  Weste,  and  at  the  Market  Crosse  in  the 
West  Ende  there  is  a  streate  by  flat  South  and  almost  Northe. 

There  is  a  Market  kept  in  Glessenbyry  every  Weke  on  the 
Wensday. 

Ther  be  2.  Paroche  Chirchis  yn  Glessenbyri,  S.  John  Bap- 
tiste  on  the  North  side  of  the  principal  Streat  of  the  Toune. 
This  is  a  vary  fair  and  lightsum  Chirch  :  and  the  Est  Part  of 
it  is  very  elegant  and  isled. 

The  body  of  the  Chirch  hath  ....  Arches  on  eche  side, 
The  Quier  hath  3.  Arches  on  eche  side. 

The  Quadrate  Tour  for  Belles  at  the  West  End  of  the 
Chirch  is  very  high  and  fair. 

Ther  lyith  on  the  North  side  of  the  Quier  one  Richard 
Atwell  that  died  circa  annum  D.  1472.  This  Atwelle  did  much 
cost  in  this  Chich,  and  gave  fair  Housing  that  he  had  buildid 
in  the  Toune  onto  it.    In  Latten  called  ad  fontem. 

Johanna  Wife  to  Atwelle  lyith  buried  in  a  lyke  marble 
Tumbe  on  the  South  side  of  the  Quier. 

Ther  lyith  one  Camel  a  Gentleman  in  a  fair  Tumbe  in  the 
South  part  of  the  Transept  of  the  Chirch. 

Briwetun  River  cummith  from  Briewetun  x.  Miles  of  to  the 
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West  Part  of  the  Toun  of  Glessenbyri,  and  so  rennith  to  the 
Mere  a  2.  Miles  lower. 

Or  ever  this  River  cum  to  Glessenbyri  by  a  Mile  it  cummith 
to  a  Bridge  of  Stone  of  a  4.  Arches  communely  caullid  Pont- 
perlus,1  wher  men  fable  that  Arture  cast  in  his  Swerd. 

The  River  brekith  at  this  Bridge  ynto  2.  Partes,  wherof 
the  principalle  goith  to  Glessenbyri. 

The  other  goith  thoroug  low  Morisch  Grounde,  and  metith 
again  with  the  principal  streame  or  ever  that  it  goith  into  the 
Mere. 

There  is  a  grate  Hill,  or  Rigge,  that  stretchethe  in  Lengthe 
from  Glassenbyry  onto  within  2.  Miles  of  Bridgewater,  and  is 
the  very  highe  way  to  passe  from  the  one  from  the  othar  of 
them.    [vil.  10.] 

This  Balke  or  Hille  is  of  Breadthe  to  speke  of,  and  of  eche 
syde  of  it  lyethe  low  Marche  Ground,    [vn.  10.] 

Brent  Merche  goynge  from  Glassenbyri  lyethe  on  the  right 
Hand  and  [Sedge  Moore]  Marchis  on  the  left  Hand.  [vn.  10.] 

The  Mere2  is  as  at  high  Waters  in  Winter  a  4.  Miles  in 
Cumpace,  and  when  it  is  lest  a  2.  Miles  and  an  half,  and  most 
communely  3.  Miles. 

This  Lak  or  Mere  is  a  good  Mile  yn  lenght:  and  at  the 
Ende  of  it  toward  West  it  cummith  again  in  alveum.  and 
going  about  a  Mile  it  brekith  ynto  2.  Armes,  wherof  the  one 
goith  to  Highe-Bridge  the  other  to  Roohes-Bridqe,  and  so  the 
Armes  goith  a  sundre  to  the  sea  by  Crekes. 

WELLS  to  BRUTON.    [n.  73.] 
From   Wellys  by  South  to  Doultingcote  Bridge  of  Stone, 

under  the  whiche  Coscumbe  Water  rennith  about  a  Mile  al  by 

very  ille  rokky  way. 

Thens  I  passid  about  a  Mile  more  by  lyke  Ground,  and  this 

far  I  saw  sum  store  of  Elme  wood. 

Thens  up  onto  playne  open  Downes  by  a  stony  soile  a  3. 

(1).    Ponspericulosus.  (2).  Ferramer. 
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good  Miles,  and  then  a  Myle  by  low  Pasture  Ground  onto 
Everchrich- Village,  wher  Clerk  last  Bisshop  of  Bathe  had  a 
Maner  Place,  in  whos  tyme  it  was  as  a  ruinus  Thing,  clene  in 
a  maner  taken  doun. 

Thens  to  Golafre  Bridge  of  Stone,  under  the  wich  rennith 
a  Broke  rising  a  3.  Miles  of  by  North  Est,  and  about  a  Mile 
lower  goith  ynto  Briwe-Hyvev.  The  very  Place  of  the  CVm- 
fluentia  is  a  2.  Miles  byneth  Bruton. 

Milton  Village  a  litle  above  Golafre-JSridge,  wherof  the 
Water  at  Golafre-YS ridge  of  sum  is  caullid  Mylton-W &tcY. 
There  is  about  this  Bridge  and  Milton  meately  plenty  of  wood. 

From  Milton  to  Briwetun  about  a  Mile  dim. 

BRUTON.    [n.  74.] 

Briwetun  as  I  cam  from  North  West  into  it  by  South  lyith 
al  a  this  side  Brywe  Ryver.  There  is  a  streate  yn  it  from 
North  to  South,  and  another  far  fairer  then  that  from  Est  to 
West. 

The  Toun  is  now  much  occupied  with  making  of  clothe, 

The  Paroche  Chirch  and  thabbay  by  it  stande  beyond  the 
Ryver,  hard  over  the  Est  Bridge  in  Bruton.  This  Bridge  is 
of  3.  Archys  of  Stone. 

Ther  is  in  the  Market  Place  of  the  Toun  a  new  Crosse  of 
6.  Arches,  and  a  piller  yn  the  midle  for  Market  folkes  to  stande 
yn,  begon  and  brought  up  to  fernix  by  Ely  laste  Abbate  of 
Brutun.  The  Abbay  ther  was  afore  the  Conqueste  a  place  of 
Monkes  foundid  by  Algarus,  Erie  of  Corncwal.  Moion  set 
Chanons  there  sins  the  Conquest,  and  divers  of  the  Moions 
were  buried  there.  One  Wylliam  Gilbert  of  late  Tyme  beyng 
Prior  of  Brutun  went  to  Rome,  and  there  procurid  first  that 
the  name  of  the  Priory  of  Brutun  might  be  chaungid  ynto  an 
Abbay.  This  Gilbert  beyng  Abbate  did  great  Cost  in  the 
Abbay  Bruton  in  Building,  almost  reedifiyng  it. 

The  Toun  of  Briweton  to  the  Marquet  Crosse  standith  yn 
Selwod. 
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And  so  doth  the  Abbay  on  the  other  Ripe  of  the  Ryver. 

The  Ryver  of  Brave  risith  in  Selwod  at  a  place  caul  lid 
Briweham  a  3.  Miles  by  ...  .  from  Brutun. 

About  this  Quarter  wher  Briwe  risith,  that  is  to  say  withyn 
a  2.  or  3.  Miles  ther  about,  risith  Stour  and  Wilugh. 

The  Mere  a  Market  Toun  is  about  an  eight  Milys  from 
Briwetun. 

Lorde  Souche  lay  muche  at  a  goodly  Manor  Place  caullid 
Marsch  Iby  Bruton  in  Somersetshire.  This  House  is  now  in 
Ruine.    [viii.  97.] 

BRUTON  to  SOUTH  CADBURY.    fii.  75.] 

Goyng  out  of  the  Toun  of  Briwetun  I  passid  over  a  Stone 
Bridge  of  3.  Arches  at  the  West  South  West  end  of  the  Toun, 
and  ther  cam  a  Broket  from  Northest  ynto  Briwe. 

There  is,  as  I  hard,  a  Bridge  of  Stone  on  Briwe  a  5  Miles 
lower  than  Briwetun  caullid  Lideford,  and  a  2.  Miles  lower 
Ponteperilus. 

Castelle  Cary  2.  Miles  from  Briwetun. 

I  rode  from  the  Bridg  up  a  Stony  Hille  to  a  very  fair 
and  fruteful  Champain,  and  so  passid  forth  a  v.  miles  by  litle 
Woode :  at  the  4.  Miles  ende  of  this  way  I  passid  over  a 
Broke  by  a  Stone  Bridge,  and  so  cam  strayt  to  North-Cadbyri 
a  Village,  and  about  a  Mile  farther  to  South- Cadbyri,  and  ther 
a  litle  beyond  be  great  Crestes  of  Hylles. 

This  Water  of  Cadbyri  risith  from  2.  Heddes.  First  or  I 
cam  to  Cadbyri  by  half  a  Mile  or  ther  about  I  passid  over  a 
Broket  that  risith  in  Mr.  Fitzjames  Park  at  [Redlynch]  out  of 
a  Ponde,  and  goith  into  or  metith  with  Cadbyri  water  about 
half  a  Mile  lower  then  the  Bridge  that  was  passid  over  to 
Cadbyry. 

The  other  risith  a  3.  Milys  above  North-Cadbyri  by  North 
Est.  Cadbyri  Water  goith  from  North-Cadbyri  to  a  Bridge 
a  Mile  West  from  South- Cadbyri,  having  then  with  hym  in  one 
botom  the  other  Streame,  and  about  a  v.  Miles  lower  withyn 
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a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  to  Ilchestre  it  metith  with  Ivel  Ryver. 

CADBURY  CAMP.1    [n.  75.] 

At  the  very  Soothe  Ende  of  the  Chirch  of  South- Cadbyri 
standithe  Camalatte,  sumtyme  a  famose  Toun  or  Castelle, 
apon  a  very  Torre  or  Hille,  wunderfully  enstrengthenid  of 
nature,  to  the  which  be  2.  Enteringes  up  by  very  stepe  way : 
one  by  North  Est,  and  another  by  South  West. 

The  very  Roote  of  the  Hille  wheron  this  Forteres  stode  is 
more  then  a  Mile  in  Cumpace. 

In  the  upper  Parte  of  the  Coppe  of  the  Hille  be  4.  Diches 
or  Trenches,  and  a  balky  Waulle  of  Yerth  betwixt  every  one  of 
them.  In  the  very  Toppe  of  the  Hille  above  al  the  Trenchis 
is  magna  area  or  campus  of  a  20.  Acres  or  more  by  Estimation, 
wher  yn  dyverse  Places  men  may  see  Fundations  and  rudcra 
of  Walles.  There  was  much  dusky  blew  stone  that  People  of 
the  Villages  therby  hath  caryid  away. 

This  Top  withyn  the  upper  Waulle  is  xx.  Acres  of  Ground 
and  more,  and  hath  bene  often  plowid  and  borne  very  good 
Corne. 

Much  Gold,  Sylver  and  Coper  of  the  Romaine  Coynes  hath 
be  found  ther  yn  plowing :  and  lykewise  in  the  Feldes  in  the 
Rootes  of  this  Hille,  with  many  other  antique  Thinges  and 
especial  by  Este.  Ther  was  found  in  hominum  memcria  a 
Horse  Shoe  of  Sylver  at  Camallate. 

The  People  can  telle  nothing  ther  but  that  they  have  hard 
say  that  Arture  much  resortid  to  Camalat. 

The  old  Lord  Hungreford  was  owner  of  this  Camallat. 
Now  Hastinges,  the  Erie  of  Huntendune,  by  his  Mother. 

Diverse  Villages  there  about  bere  the  name  of  Camalat  by 
an  Addition,  as  Queue- Camallat,  and  other. 

The  Hylle  and  the  Diches  kepe  well  now  viij.  Shepe. 

Al  the  Ground  by  South  West,  and  West  of  Camalat  lyith 
in  a  Vale,  so  that  one  or  2.  w7ayes  it  may  be  sene  far  of. 

(I).    CATH  helium  significavit  lingua  Britannica. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  a  G  entilman  hath  a  poore  Mansion  Place  by 
South  Kst  of  the  very  Rottes  of  Camailat. 

From  Carnal lat  to  Shirburne  a  3.  Miles  al  by  champayne 
but  fruteful  Ground. 

SHERBORNE,    [n.  76.] 

The  town  of  Shirburne1  stondith  partly  on  the  Brow  of  an 
Hille,  partly  in  a  Botom.  I  esteme  it  to  lak  litle  of  a  2.  Miles 
in  Cumpace.  it  stondith  partely  by  making  of  Clothe,  but 
most  by  al  maner  of  Craftes :  and  for  a  dry  Toun  or  other, 
saving  Pole  that  is  a  little  thing,  I  take  it  to  be  the  best  Toun 
at  this  present  tyme  yn  Dorsetshir. 

The  Bisshops  of  Sarum  Sete  was  a  long  tyme  at  Shirburne, 

Syns  Monkes  were  set  ther  for  Chanons. 

The  Body  of  the  Abbay  Chirch  dedicate  to  our  Lady  servid 
ontille  a  hunderith  yeres  syns  for  the  chife  Paroch  Chirch  of 
the  Town. 

This  was  the  Cause  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Paroch  Chirch 
there.  The  Monkes  and  the  Tounes-Men  felle  at  variaunce, 
bycause  the  Tounes-Men  tooke  privilege  to  use  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptisme  in  the  Chapelle  of  Al-Halowes.  Wherapon  one 
Walter  Gallor,  sl  stoute  Bocher,  dwelling  in  Shirburn,  defacid 
clene  the  Fonte-stone,  and  after  the  variaunce  growing  to  a 
playne  sedition,  and  the  Townes-Menne  by  the  Mene  of  an 
Erie  of  Huntendune,  lying  in  those  Quarters,  and  taking  the 
Townes-Mennes  Part,  and  the  Bisshop  of  Saresbyri  the 
Monkes  Part,  a  Preste  of  Al-Halowes  shot  a  Shaft  with  fier 
into  the  Toppe  of  that  Part  of  S.  Marye  Chirch  that  devided 
the  Est  Part  that  the  Monkes  usid  from  that  the  Townes-Men 
usid ;  and  this  Partition  chauncing  at  that  tyme  to  be  thakkid 
yn  the  Rofe  was  sette  a  tier,  and  consequently  al  the  hole 
Chirch,  the  Lede  and  the  Belles  meltid,  was  defacid. 

Then  Bradeford  Abbate  of  Shirburn  persecutid  this  Injurie, 


(1).    Shirburn,  caullid  in  sum  old  Evidences  clarus  fons. 
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and  the  Tounes-Menne  were  forcid  to  contribute  to  the 
Reedifiyng  of  this  Chirch. 

But  after  this  tyme  Al  Halowes  Chirch  and  not  S.  Maryes 
was  usid  for  the  Paroche  Chirch. 

Al  the  Est  Parte  of  S.  Mary  Chirch  was  reedifield  yn 
Abbate  Bardefordes  tyme,  saving  a  Chapelle  of  our  Lady  an 
old  Peace  of  Work  that  the  Fier  came  not  to,  by  reason  that 
it  was  of  an  older  Building. 

There  were  of  auucient  tyme  buried  2.  Kinges,  Sunnes  to 
Ethelwolphe  King  of  West- Saxons,  yn  a  Place  behynd  the 
High  Altare  of  S.  Marie  Chirch  :  but  ther  now  be  no  Tumbes 
nor  no  Writing  of  them  seene. 

A  Noble  Man  caullid  Philip  Fitz  Payne  was  buryed  and  his 
Wife  with  hym  under  an  Arch  on  the  North  side  of  the  Pres- 
byterie.    This  Tumbe  was  of  late  defacid. 

Peter  Ramesunne  next  Abbate  saving  one  to  Bradcford 
buildid  a  fundamentis  al  the  West  Part  of  S.  Marie  Chirch. 

[The  next  2  Paragraphs  were  written  on  a  spare  leaf  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  MSS.] 

John  Samme,  Abbate  of  Shirburne  in  Dorsetshire,  did  build 
the  Este  Parte  of  thabbay  Chirch  at  Shirburn,  and  Peter 
Ramessun  Abbate  there  buildid  the  West  Part  of  the  same 
Chirch  not  very  many  Yeres  syns.  [Leland  afterwards  wrote 
in  the  Margin  :  This  is  false.] 

The  Prior  of  Shirburn  lying  yn  the  Toun  can  bring  me  to 
the  old  Librarie  yn  Shirburne. 

The  Porche  of  the  South  side  of  the  Body  of  S.  Mary 
Chirch  ys  an  antique  Peace  of  Work,  and  was  not  defacid 
with  Fier,  bycause  it  stoode  with  a  far  lower  Rofe  then  the 
Body  of  the  Chirch  did. 

The  Cloyster  of  thabbay  on  the  North  side  of  the  Chirch 
was  buildid  by  one  Abbate  Frithe.  This  Abbate  was  not  very 
long  afore  Bradcfordes  Tyme. 

Myer  the  last  Abbate  of  Shirburn  saving  one  made  the  fair 
Castel  over  the  Conduct  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Spoutes  of  it. 
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The  Ileddc  of  this  Water  is  in  a  Peace  of  the  Toune,  and 
is  caul  lid  Newe  Welle. 

The  Chapitre  House  is  ancient,  and  yn  the  Volte  of  it  be 
payntid  the  Images  of  Bisshops  that  had  their  Sete  at  Shir- 
burn. 

One  S.  John  a  Noble  Man  lyith  yn  the  Chapitre  House. 

Ramesunne  Abbate  sette  a  Chapelle  caullid  our  Lady  of 
Bow  hard  to  the  Southe  side  of  the  old  Lady  Chapelle. 

Ther  is  an  old  Arch  of  a  Gate  at  the  Est  South  Est  Ende 
of  S.  Mary  Chirch,  as  a  token  that  of  old  Tyme  the  Close  of 
Chanons  or  Monkes  was  enwallid  about. 

Ther  was  of  old  Tyme  a  Paroche  Chirch  titulo  S.  Emeren- 
tiane1  now  faullen  clene  downe.  It  stode  in  the  North  side  of 
the  Toun  wher  now  is  a  Close. 

There  was  a  Chapelle  of  S.  Michael  yn  the  Toun  now  clene 
doun. 

There  was  a  Chapelle  of  Thomas  Behket  on  the  Grene  in 
S/w^burn.    it  stondith  but  incelebratid. 

There  was  a  Heremitage  of  S.  John  by  the  Mylle,  now  down. 

Ther  was  an  Hospital  begon  by  devotion  of  good  People  yn 
Shirburn  an0  4.  Henrici  6.  and  the  King  is  taken  for  Founder 
of  it.    It  stondith  yet. 

Ther  is  a  Chapelle  in  S.  Marye  Chirch  Yard,  one  Doggett 
a  Chanon  of  Saresbyri  made  it  of  late  dayes. 

The  Bishop  of  Saresbyri  is  Lord  of  the  Town  of  Shirburne. 

Shirburn  stondith  on  the  Northside  of  the  Broke  that  cum- 
mith  by  it. 

The  Castle  of  Shirburne  is  in  the  Est  End  of  the  Toun 
apon  a  Rokky  Hillet.  it  hath  by  West  North  West,  and  by 
Est  South  Est,  Morisch  Grounde. 

Rogerus  le  Poure,  Bisshop  of  Saresbyri  in  Henry  the  first 
Tyme,  buildid  this  Caste  lie,  and  cast  a  great  Dike  without  it, 
and  made  a  false  Mure  without  the  Dike. 


( 1 ) .  Emerentiana. 
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Ther  be  4.  great  Toures  yn  the  Castelle  Waulle.  wherof 
one  is  the  Gate  House,  every  of  them  hath  3.  Lodgginges 
yn  hight.  The  great  Lodgging  is  yn  the  midle  of  the  Castelle 
Court,  very  strong  and  full  of  Voultes.  There  be  few  Peaces 
of  Work  yn  England  of  thantiquite  of  this  that  standith  so 
hole  and  so  well  couchid. 

One  Bisshop  Langeton  made  of  late  tyme  a  new  Peace  of 
Work  and  Lodging  of  Stone  at  the  West  End  of  the  Haul, 
other  memorable  Peace  of  work  was  none  set  up  ther  syns  the 
first  Building. 

There  is  a  Chapelle  in  a  little  Close  without  the  Castelle  by 
Este. 

There  lyith  at  the  Ende  of  the  Castelle  a  Mere  that  sum 
tyme  hath  beene  very  much  larger  then  it  is  now,  as  chokid 
up  with  flagges  and  wedes.     There  cummith  a  Ryver  ynto 
this  Mere. 

This  Broke  risith  of  v.  Springes  caullid  the  vij.  Sisters  in  a 
hille  side  a  2.  Miles  or  more  by  Est  from  the  Mere  at  a  place 
communely  caullid  Horcthorn.  and  thens  sone  gathering  to  one 
Botom  make th  a  Broke  that  cummith  into  the  Mere,  and  after 
dimming  to  a  straite  Botom  agayne  goith  to  Shirburn  Milles. 

Wher  about  the  lower  Mylle  a  Broke  of  much  like  Quantite 
cummith  into  it  by  the  South  Ripe  of  it. 

This  Broke  risith  a  3.  Miles  of  from  the  Confluence  by  flat 
Est  at  a  Place  caullid  Puscandelle,  and  reunith  ynto  the  West 
even  by  the  Botom  without  the  Park  bytwixt  Shirburn  Water 
and  it. 

Shirburn  Water  thens  goith  a  3.  or  more  Milys  to  Clifton, 
wher  Master  Horsey  dwellith,  and  sumwhat  lower  goith  ynto 
Ivel  Ryver. 

Above  this  Confluence  on  the  same  Ripe  upper  on  Ivel 
cummith  Westcokcr1  Water  yn  that  risith  by  West  a  3.  Miles 
from  the  Place  that  he  enterith  yn  ynto  Ivel. 


(1)..    Cocherus  flu. 
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SOUTH  CAD  BURY  to  ILCHESTER.    [ii.  90.] 

From  Shirbun  backward  to  South- Cadbyri  3.  good  Miles. 

A  litle  beyond  this  Cadbyri  I  turnid  flat  West  by  a  litle 
Chapelle,  and  a  Mile  thens  a  good  Mile  of  I  passid  over  a 
Stone  Bridge  sumwhat  above  amjrnentid  with  the  Broke  that 
risith  out  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Ponde,  and  thens  a  4,  good  Miles 
of  al  by  low  Ground  yn  sighte  of  llchestre. 

Al  this  way  the  Pastures  and  Feeldes  be  much  enclosid  with 
Hedge  Rowes  of  Elmes. 

Or  I  cam  to  Ilchester  by  Estimation  of  a  Mile  Cadbyri 
Water  and  Ivelchestre  Water  confluebant. 

Sum  think  that  at  Coscumb  is  one  of  the  farthest  Heddes  of 
Ivel  Ryver  a  2.  Myles  by  ...  .  above  Ivel  Village. 

The  Streme  of  [Ivel]  cummith  by  Ivel  Village,  and  then  a 
3.  Miles  lower  cummith  to  Ivel  Toun  Village  :  and  here,  as  I 
hard,  the  Streame  brekith  into  2.  Partes  and  sone  yoynith 
agayn.  and  so  even  straite  to  Limington.  and  ther  I  saw 
divortium  aquce  made  long  syns  and  cut  by  hand  to  serve  a 
Mille  in  Limington,  and  thens  the  hole  streame  goith  scant  a 
Mile  of  to  Ivelchestre. 

ILCHESTER.    [n.  90.] 

I  enterid  by  South  AVest  into  Ilchester  over  a  great  Stone 
Bridge  of  vij.  Arches,  yn  the  midle  wherof  were  ij.  litle 
Houses  of  Stone,  one  of  the  right  Hond,  wher  the  commune 
gaiol  is  for  Prisoners  yn  Somersetshire  The  other  House  on 
the  lift  Hond.  The  lesser  of  booth  semid  to  me  to  have  bene 
a  Chapelle.  The  Toune  of  Ilchester  hath  beene  a  very  large 
thyng,  and  is  of  the  auncientest  Townes  yn  al  that  Quarter. 
At  this  tyme  it  is  yn  wonderful  decay,  as  a  thing  in  a  maner 
rasid  with  men  of  Warre. 

Ther  hath  beene  in  hominum  memoria  4.  Paroche  Chirchis 
yn  the  Toune,  wherof  one  is  yet  occupied.  The  tokens  of 
other  2.  yet  stond,  and  the  4.  is  clene  yn  Ruine. 

Ther  is  a  fre  Chapelle  in  the  Toune,  the  bakside  wherof 
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cummith  to  the  Ryver  side  even  hard  bynethe  the  Bridge, 
and  ther  joynith  a  right  praty  Mansion  House  to  this  Chapelle. 
I  have  hard  say  That  many  yeres  syns  ther  was  a  Nunry  wher 
this  Chapelle  ys. 

Ther  was  also  a  late  a  House  of  Freres  yn  this  Toune. 

The  greatest  Token  of  auncient  Building  that  I  saw  yn  al 
the  Toune  ys  a  Stone  Gate  archid  and  voltid,  and  a  Chapelle 
or  Chirch  of  S.  Michael,  as  I  remember,  over  it. 

The  ryver  of  Ivel  rennith  from  Ivelchestre  to  Lamport  a  4. 
Miles  lower. 

The ns  to  Micliclboro,  wher  is  a  Bridge  of  Tymber  over  Ivel. 
and  the  Water  ebbith  and  flowith  a  .  .  .  .  above  this  Bridge. 

Thens  to  Ilminstre  (Take  better  hede,  for  I/mestre,  as  I 

syns  lernid,  ys  withyn  a  Mile  of  JVhitlakington,  where  Master 
Spek  dwellith,  and  is  not  on  Ivel  Water). 

And  so  to  Bridgewater. 

If  a  Man  might  go  for  the  Fennes  the  next  way  from 
Ivelchestre  to  Bridgwater  it  wrere  not  x.  Miles  betwixt,  where 
now  it  is  xij. 

ILCHESTER  to  CREWKERNE.    [ii.  91.] 

From  Ivelchestre  to  Limingtvn  Village  about  a  Mile.  One 
Iuuerney  was  owner  of  this  Toune  and  Lordship,  he  lyith 
richely  buried  yn  a  fair  Chapelle  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Paroch  Chirch  of  Limington. 

Ther  lyith  at  the  Feete  of  Iuuerney  a  Woman  vaylid  in  a 
low  Tumbe  with  an  Image  of  Stone. 

Ther  lyith  also  in  the  South  Arche  of  the  same  Chapelle  a 
Gentilman  and  his  Wife,  I  think  also  of  the  luuerneys. 

There  is  a  Cantuarie  Prest  in  the  Chapelle. 

Iuuerney  dwellid,  as  sum  think,  in  the  farme  at  the  North 
Est  side  of  the  Chirch. 

luuerneys  Landes  cam  by  Heires  Generale  to  the  Bonevilles 
of  Devonshire. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  Bonevilles  that  was  a  Baron  :  and 
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that  was  Syr  Wyllyam  Boneville,  whose  Sonne  maried  an 
Ilcire  General e  of  the  Lord  Harington,  and  Cecily  his  Heire 
General  was  maried  to  Thomas  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Dorsete. 

This  Lord  Boneville  had  many  Bastardes,  wherof  he  set  up 
one  in  in  the  West  Partes,  gyving  him  a  100.  Markcs  of  Land 
by  the  Yere,  and  this  family e  yet  reman ith  there. 

From  Limington  to  Montegue  by  good  Pasture  and  Corne 
Ground  enclosid  and  meately  welle  woddid  a  4.  Miles. 

MONTACUTE.  [n.  92.] 
The  Toune  of  Montegue  hath  a  poore  Market,  and  is  buildid 
of  Stone,  as  communely  al  Townes  theraboute  be.  I  redde  in 
the  Booke  of  the  Antiquetes  of  Glessenbyri  and  this  Toun 
was  caullid  yn  the  Saxons  tyme  Logaresburch.  Sum  thynk 
that  ther  was  a  great  Castel  and  Forteresse  at  this  Toune  yn 
the  Saxons  tyme.  Sum  say  that  the  Counte  of  Moretone 
buildid  a  Castelle  there  sone  after  the  Conquest :  but  that  a 
Castelle  hath  bene  there,  and  that  the  Counte  of  Moreton  lay 
yn  it,  it  is  without  doute.  This  County  chaungid  the  olde 
Name  and  caullid  it  Montegue,  bycause  it  stode  on  a  sharpe 
point  of  an  Hille,  and  syns  that  Name  hath  prevaylid.  This 
Counte  of  Moreton  began  a  Priory  of  Blake  Monkes  a  3.  or 
4.  in  numbre  under  the  Rootes  of  Montegue  Hille,  enduing 
it  with  3.  fair  Lordeshippes,  Montegue  and  Titenhul  joyning 
to  it.  The  3.  was  Criche  a  10.  Miles  from  Montegue  West 
South  West.  The  counte  of  Moreton  toke  part  with  Robert 
Curthose  agayn  King  Henry  the  first,  and  after  was  toke,  put 
in  Prisone,  and  his  Landes  attaintid :  at  the  which  time  the 
3.  Lordshipes  gyven  to  Montegue  Priory  were  taken  away,  and 
then  were  the  Monkes  compellid  to  beg  for  a  certain  season. 
At  the  laste  King  Henry  the  first  had  pyte  of  them,  and 
offerid  them  their  own  Landes  again  and  more,  so  that  the 
would  leave  that  Place  and  go  to  Lamporte,  wher  at  that  time 
be  entendid  to  have  made  a  notable  Monasterie.  But  the 
Monkes  entretid  him  that  they  might  kepe  theyr  old  House : 
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and  apon  that  he  restorid  them  their  3.  Lordshipes,  translating 
his  mynde  of  building  an  Abbay  from  Lamporte  to  Ready  ny, 
Then  cam  one  Reginaldus  Cancellarius,  so  namid  by  likelihood 
of  his  Office,  a  man  of  great  Fame  about  King  Henry  the 
first,  and  he  felle  to  Relligion,  and  was  Prior  of  Montegue,  and 
enlargid  it  with  Buildings  and  Possessions.  And  thus  the 
Priory  encreasing,  and  the  hole  Lordship  of  Montegue  beyng 
yn  the  Monkes  possession,  the  notable  Castelle  partely  felle  to 
Ruine,  and  partely  was  taken  doune  to  make  the  Priory.  So 
that  many  Yeres  syns  no  Building  of  it  remaynid,  only  a 
Chapelle  was  sette  apon  the  very  steppe  of  the  Dungeon,  and 
that  yet  stondith  ther. 

STOKE  UNDER  HAMDON.    [n.  93.] 

From  Montegue  to  Stoke  under  Hamden  about  a  Mile.  I 
saw  at  Stoke  in  a  Botom  hard  by  the  Village  very  notable 
Ruines  of  a  great  Manor  Place  or  Castelle,  and  yn  this  Maner 
Place  remaynith  a  very  auncient  Chapelle,  wheryn  be  diverse 
Tumbes  of  Noble  Men  and  Wirnen. 

In  the  South  West  side  of  the  Chapelle  be  5.  Images  on 
Tumbes  on  hard  joynid  to  another,  3.  of  Menne  harneshid 
and  shildid,  and  2.  of  Women.  Ther  hath  bene  Inscription 
on  eche  of  them,  but  now  so  sore  defacid  that  they  cannot  be 
redde. 

I  saw  a  Shelde  or  2.  al  verry  of  blew  and  white. 
Ther  be  in  this  part  of  the  Chapelle  also  2.  Tumbes  without 
Images. 

There  is  in  the  Northside  of  the  Body  of  the  Chapelle  a 
Tumbe  in  the  Waulle  without  Image  or  Writing,  and  a  Tumbe 
with  a  goodly  Image  of  a  man  of  Armes  in  the  North  side  of 
the  Quyer  of  the  Chapelle  "with  a  Sheld,  as  I  remembre,," 
al  verrey,  and  even  afore  the  Quier  Doore  but  without  it  lyith 
a  very  grete  flatte  Marble  Stone  with  an  Image  in  Brasse 
flattely  graven,  and  this  Writing  yn  French  about  it : 

Ici  gist  le  nolle  8f  vaillant  Chivalcr  Maheu  de  Gurney  iadys 
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seneschal  de  Landes  Sf  capitain  du  Chaste!  Daques  pro  nostre 
seignor  le  roy  en  la  duche  de  Guyene,  que  en  sa  vie  fa  a  la  batail 
de  Beaumarin,  Sf  ala  aprcs  a  la  siege  Dalgezire1  sur  le  Sarazines, 
Sf  auxi  a  les  batailles  de  Le  scluse,  de  Cressy,  de  Yngenesse,  de 
Peyteres,  de  Nazara,  Dozrey,  8f  a  plusours  autrcs  batailles  Sf 
asscges  en  les  quex  il  gaina  noblement  graund  las  Sf  honour  per  le 

XX. 

space  de  iiij.  Sf  xvj.  ans,  Sf  morust  le  xxvj.  jour  de  Septembre  lan 
nostre  seignor  Jesu  Christ  MCCCCVJ.  que  de  salme  dieux  eit 
mercy,    amen . 

Ther  was  beside  this  Grave  another  in  the  Westeende  of  the 
Body  of  the  Chapelle  having  a  gret  flat  stone  without  In- 
scription. 

I  markkid  yn  the  Wyndowes  3.  sortes  of  Armes,  one  al  verry 
blew  and  white,  another  with  hi.  Stripes  Gules  down  right  in 
a  feld  of  Gold.  The  3.  was  Crosselettes  of  Gold  many  inter- 
mist  in  one  yn  a  Feld,  as  I  remembre,  Gules. 

Ther  is  a  Provost  longging  to  this  Collegiate  Chapelle  now 
yn  Decay,  wher  sumtyme  was  good  Service,  and  now  but  a 
Messe  said  a  3.  Tymes  yn  the  Weeke. 

The  Provost  hath  a  large  House  yn  the  Village  of  Stoke 
therby. 

The  notable  Quarre  of  Stone  ys  even  therby  at  Hamden, 
out  of  the  which  hath  beene  taken  many  a  Day  Stones  for  al 
the  goodly  Buildinges  therabout  in  al  Quarters. 

From  Stoke  to  Crokehorn,  a  Mene  Market  Toun  Southwest 
from  Montegue,  a  5.  Miles,  and  4.  from  Stoke  by  Hilly  Ground. 

Crokehorn  is  sette  under  the  Rootes  of  an  Hille.  Ther  I 
saw  nothing  very  notable.  Yet  there  ys  a  praty  Crosse  en- 
vironid  with  smaul  Pillers,  and  a  praty  Toune  House  yn  the 
Market  Place. 

The  Chirch  stondith  on  the  Hylle,  and  by  it  is  a  Grammar 
Schole  endowid  with  Landes  for  ah  annual  Stipende. 

Haselberge  is  about  a  Mile  from  Crokehorn.    at  this  Place 
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lyvid  the  Holy  Heremite  and  Prophete  Wulfrik  yn  King 
Henry  the  i.  Dayes. 

The  Erie  of  Darby  ys  now  owner  of  that  Lorship. 

CREWKERNE  to  BRIDGEWATER.  [ii.  94.] 
Frome  Crokehorn  by  Hilly  Ground  but  plentiful  of  Corne, 
Grasse  and  Elme  W ood,  wherwith  most  part  of  al  Somerset- 
shire ys  yn  hegge  rowys  enclosid,  scant  a  2.  Miles  to  George 
Henton  Village,  so  caullid  bycause  the  Paroch  Chirch  there  is 
dedicate  to  S.  George. 

Heere  hath  Sir  Hugh  Poulet  a  right  goodly  Maner  Place  of 
Fre  Stone,  with  2.  goodly  high  Tourres  embatelid  in  the  ynner 
Court. 

Ther  hath  beene  of  auncient  Tyme  a  Maner  Place  at  this 
Henton. 

But  al  that  there  now  is  notable  is  of  the  Building  of  Syr 
Amise  Poulet,  Father  to  Syr  Hugh  now  lyving. 

This  Syr  Hugh  hath  of  late  made  a  Parke  not  far  from  his 
House  at  Henton  in  the  side  of  an  Hylle. 

THE  PAULET  FAMILY,    [vi.  11.] 

The  eldest  Manor  Place  of  the  Paulettes  in  Somersetshire  is 
now  clene  dounei  But  yet  it  berith  the  name  of  Paulette,  and 
is  a  3.  Miles  from  Bridge  water. 

Ther  was  one  .  .  .  Denbaudc  in  Somersetshire  a  Knight 
of  good  Estimation  about  Henry  the  v.  tyme,  and  this  Den- 
baude  gave  this  Title  in  many  of  his  Writinges :  Dominus  de 
Poscuith  in  Guallia. 

One  of  the  Paulettes  maried  the  Heire  General  of  this  Den- 
baude,  and  so  was  the  Paulettes  Landes  well  augmentid  in 
Somersetshire.  And  Mr.  Paulettes  Father  that  is  now  buildid 
stoutely  at  Henton  in  Somersetshire,  the  which  longed  in  tyme 
past  to  the  Denbaudes. 

Sanford  Pevcrel1  in  Devonshire  cam  to  a  Bastard  of  the 
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Peverels  by  Sute  to  the  King  of  Alienation,  and  the  Bastarde 
after  lakkiug  Issue  the  Landes  cam  to  the  King  by  Ordre  of 
the  Law. 

Paulet  that  is  now  bought  Sandeforde  Lordshipe  of  the 
Kynge. 

Pau.Uet  hath  a  nother  Lordship  hard  joyning  to  Sandford 
cawllid  Haiaberton,  and  is  welle  woodid,  but  Shelford  hath 
litle. 

Mr.  Paulet  of  Basing,  now  Lorde  S.  John,  cummith  oute  of 
the  House  of  Paulettes  of  Somersetshire  :  but  this  Paulettes 
Father  was  in  Descent  so  many  Degrees  in  Consanguinite  from 
Paulet  of  Somersetshire,  that  he  maried  his  Sister ;  and  Paulet 
of  Basin  maried  likewise  his.  Paulet  of  Basing  had  issue  by 
this  Woman.  But  Paulet  of  Somersetshire  had  none  by  his ; 
but  after  making  a  nother  Wife  he  had. 

Paulet  of  Somersetshire  Landes  cummith  thus  togither  by 
Heyres  generalles.1  By  Boys  cam  Hawberton  Lordship. 
Then  did  Arundel  and  Paulet  devide  a  Peace  of  Landes  of  the 
Cantclupes.  Then  came  a  Peace  of  land  by  Rayne,  and  a 
nother  by  Beuchamp  of  the  West  Counterey,  and  after  cam 
Henton  Denhaudcs  Lande. 

From  Henton  to  Kingeston  Village  a  2.  Miles  dim.  by  Hylly 
and  Enclosid  Ground,  and  thens  passing  about  a  Mile  farther, 
I  lefte  White-Lakington  half  a  Mile  of  on  the  right  hond, 
wher  Mr.  Speke  hath  his  principale  House,  and  a  Parke :  and 
aboute  a  Mile  of  on  the  lifte  Honde  I  left  another  Maner 
Place  of  his  caullid  

Thens  to  Cury-Malet  a  3.  Miles,  wher  is  a  Parke  longging 
to  Chambernoun  of  Devonshire. 

I  left  this  Parke  a  litle  on  the  lift  Hand,  and  sone  after  cam 
over  a  great  Brook,  that  resith  West  South  West,  and  rennith 
Est  North  Est  into  Ivel  a  2.  Miles  above  Miclielborow  by 
Estimation. 


(1).    Boschns  gave  3.  Okes  yn  his  Armes. 
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(Here  I  cam  from  the  Hilly  Ground  to  the  Low  and 
Marschy  Ground  of  Somcrscteshir.) 

Thens  to  North  Curij  stille  by  low  Ground  aboute  a  2.  Miles 
or  more.    The  Chirch  of  Welles  hath  fair  Landes  here. 

And  hereabout  is  Stoke  Gregory,  wher  the  Chirch  of  Welles 
hath  Possessions. 

Thens  about  a  Mile  to  the  Ripe  of  Thone  Ryver,  by  the 
which  I  passid  by  the  space  of  half  a  Mile,  and  then  I  went 
over  Thone  by  a  Wood  Bridge. 

Athelney  lyith  half  a  Mile  lower  on  Thon3  and  ther  is  a 
Bridge  of  Wood  to  entre  thabbay,  and  beneth  that  almost  at 
the  very  Confluence  of  Thone  and  Ivel  is  another  Wood 
Bridge  over  Thone. 

Thonetoun  alias  Tawntoun  is  a  5.  Miles  by  South  West  from 
Athelney. 

Thonetoun  is  about  a  vij.  Miles  from  Bridge- Walter. 

Ther  is  a  great  Bridge  on  Thone  at  Basford  a  Mile  lower 
then  Thonetoun. 

From  this  Bridge  by  Athelney  I  rode  by  a  low  Marsch 
Ground  a  2.  Miles  to  Pedertun  Park. 

Here  at  Pederton  the  soyle  Westward  and  South  West 
rysith  agayn  and  ys  not  fenny. 

There  ys  a  great  Numbre  of  Dere  longging  to  this  Park, 
yet  hath  it  almost  no  other  Enclosure  but  Dikes  to  let  the 
Catelle  of  the  Commune  to  cum  yn. 

The  Dere  trippe  over  these  Dikes  and  feede  al  about  the 
Fennes,  and  resort  to  the  Park  agayn.  There  is  a  praty 
Lodge  motid  yn  the  Parke. 

There  cummyth  a  praty  Broke  thorough  the  Park,  and  half 
a  Mile  beneth  the  Park  it  goith  ynto  Ivel. 

This  Brooke  is  caullid  Peders  and  risith  West  South 
West  yn  the  Hylles  aboute  a  2.  Myles  of.  First  it  cummith 
by  North-Pedreton,  a  praty  uplandisch  Toun,  wher  is  a  fair 
Chirch,  the  Personage  wherof  was  impropriate  to  Mynchinboc- 
land. 
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Then  it  toucliith  on  South-Pederton,  yn  the  which  Paroch 
the  Parke  standith,  and  so  to  the  Ryver  of  Ivel. 

From  the  Lodge  in  Pederton  Parke  to  Northpedcrtun  a 
Mile. 

From  Northpedcrtun  to  Bridgewater  2.  Miles.  The  way 
or  I  cam  ynto  Bridgwater  was  causid  with  Stone  more  then 
half  a  Myle. 

BKIDGE WATER,    [n.  96.] 

Entering  into  Bridgwater  I  passid  by  a  Chapelle  of  S. 
Salvior  standing  on  the  Ripe  of  the  Haven. 

Then  I  enterid  into  a  Suburbe,  and  so  over  a  Bridg,  under 
the  which  rennith  a  Brook,  that  risith  a  4.  Miles  of  by  West 
at  Bromefelde. 

The  South  Gate  of  the  Towne  joinith  hard  onto  this  Bridge. 

The  Towne  of  Bridgivater  is  not  wallid,  nor  hath  not  beene 
by  any  lykelyhod  that  I  saw.  Yet  there  be  4.  Gates  yn  the 
Towne  namid  as  be  sette  by  Est,  West,  North  and  South. 
The  Waulles  of  the  Stone  Houses  of  the  Tonne  be  yn  steede 
of  the  Towne  Waulles.  I  rode  from  the  South  Gate  yn  a 
praty  Streate  a  while,  and  then  I  turnid  by  Est  and  came  to 
the  Market  Place. 

The  fairest  Streate  and  the  principale  Showe  of  the  Toune 
ys  from  the  West  Gate  to  the  Easte  Gate. 

The  Ryer  of  Ivel  there  joynith  with  the  Salt  Cruke,  and 
Arme  of  the  Se  rennithe  cresse  thorough  this  Strete  from 
South  to  North,  and  to  pass  over  this  Arme  there  is  a  right 
auncient  stronge  and  high  Bridge  of  stone  of  3.  Arches  begon 
of  William  Bruer,  the  first  Lord  of  that  Towne,  yn  King 
Richard  the  first  and  King  Johii's  Dayes. 

One  Triveth,  a  Gentilman,  as  I  there  lernid,  of  Devonshire 
or  Cornewalle,  finished  this  Bridge  :  and  the  Trivetes,  beyng 
the  Armes  that  Triveth  gave,  appere  there  in  a  Sheld  yn  the 
coping  of  the  Chekes  of  the  Bridge. 

That  part  of  the  Towne  that  stondith  on  the  West  side  of 
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the  Bridge  and  Haven  is  thre  tymes  as  by  gge  as  that  that 
stondith  on  the  Est  side. 

The  Castelie  sumtyme  a  right  fair  and  strong  Peace  of 
Worke,  but  now  al  goyng  to  mere  Ruine,  standith  harde 
bynethe  the  Bridge  of  the  West  side  of  the  Haven.  Wylliam 
Bruer  the  first  buildid  this  Castelie. 

These  thinges  I  markid  yn  the  Weste  Parte  of  the  Towne : 

One  large  Paroch  Chirch. 

A  goodly  howse  wher  sumtyme  a  College  was  of  Gray 
Freres. 

Wylliam  Bruer,  sunne  to  Wylliam  Bruer  the  first,  buildid 
this  House. 

One  of  the  Lordes  Botrcaux  and  his  wife  were  especial 
Benefactors  to  this  House.  Thereapon  his  Hert  and  his 
Wifes  Body  were  buryed  there. 

The  Accustumer  of  Bridgwater  hath  translatid  this  Place 
to  a  right  goodly  and  pleasaunt  dwelling  House. 

There  is  an  Hospitale  yn  this  Parte  of  the  Towne  of  the 
Building  and  Fundation  of  Menne  yn  the  Towne ;  but  it  is 
endowed  with  litle  or  no  Lande. 

The  Chapelle  of  S.  Salviour  at  the  South  side  withoute  the 
Town  was  buildid  in  hominum  mcmoria  by  a  Merchaunt  of 
Bridgcioater  cawllid  William  Poel  or  Pole. 

In  the  Est  Part  of  the  Town  is  onely  the  House  or  late 
College  of  S.  John  a  thing  notable:  and  this  House  standith 
partely  withoute  the  Est  Gate. 

This  College  had  Prestes  that  had  the  Apparelle  of  Secular 
Prestes  with  a  Crosse  on  there  Breste :  And  this  House  was 
adjoynid  an  Hospital  for  poore  folkes. 

Wyllyam  Bruer  the  first  foundid  this  Place,  and  gave  onto 
it  faire  Possessions. 

Wylliam  Bruer  the  firste  was  buried  at  Dunkcrsivelle,  an 
Abbay  of  White  Monkes  of  his  Fundation  yn  Devonshire. 

Willy  am  Bruer  the  first  Wife  was  buried  at  Montesfont3  a> 
Priorie  of  her  Husbandes  Fundation. 
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There  hath  faullen  in  ruine  and  sore  Decay  above  200. 
Houses  yn  the  Toun  of  Bridgwater  in  tyme  of  rememberaunce. 

BRIDGEWATER  to  DUNSTER.    [ii.  97.] 

From  Bridgewater  to  Canington  a  2.  Miles. 

As  I  cam  ynto  Canington,  a  praty  uplandisch  Towne,  I 
passid  over  a  bygge  Brooke  that  risith  not  far  of  by  West  yn 
the  Hilles,  and  passinge  by  Canington  rennith  into  the  Haven 
of  Bridgwater  a  2.  Miles  and  more  by  Estimation  lower  then 
Bridgwater. 

The  Paroche  Chirch  of  Canington  is  very  fair  and  welle 
adornyd. 

There  was  a  Priory  of  Nunnes,  whos  Chirch  was  hard 
adnexid  to  the  Est  of  the  Paroch  Chirch.  Roger es  of  the 
Court  hath  this  Priorie,  and  also  Minchyn  Bukland  gyven 
onto  hym. 

From  Canington  to  Stowey  3.  good  Miles. 

Stowey  a  poore  Village  stondith  yn  a  Botom,  emong  Hilles. 
Heere  ys  a  goodly  Maner  Place  of  the  Lord  Audeley's  stonding 
exceeding  pleasauntly  for  goodly  Pastures,  and  having  by  it  a 
Parke  of  redde  Deere  and  another  of  falow,  and  a  faire  Brooke 
serving  al  the  Offices  of  the  Maner  Place. 

The  Lord  Audeley,  that  rebellid  yn  Henry  the  vij.  Tyme, 
began  great  Foundations  of  Stone  Work  to  the  enlarging  of 
his  House,  the  which  yet  be  seene  half  onperfect. 

The  Ryver  of  Stowey  risith  yn  the  Hilles  therby  by  West, 
and  renning  along  thorough  Stoivey  Village  goith  after  to  the  Se. 

The  Se  is  about  a  4.  Miles  from  Stowe. 

From  Stowey  to  S.  Audres  a  5.  Miles.  I  left  this  Village  a 
litle  on  the  right,    it  stondith  about  a  mile  from  the  Se. 

In  this  Paroche  I  saw  a  fair  Park  and  Manor  Place  of  the 
Lutterelles,  caullid  QuaMok-Hedde,  bycause  it  standith  at  the 
Hedde  of  Quantok-Hilles  toward  the  Se. 

These  Hilles  renne  in  crestes  from  Quantok-Hedde  toward 
Tauntoun,  as  from  North  to  South  Est. 
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I  passid  over  2.  notable  Brokes  bytwixt  Stowe  and  S.  Audres 
that  ran  from  the  Montaynes  to  the  Se. 

From  S.  Audres  to  Wilington  a  2.  Miles. 

I  passid  over  a  great  Brooke  or  I  cam  to  Wilington,  rising 
from  South,  and  renning  by  North  to  the  Se. 

A  quarter  of  a  Mile  from  Willington  or  more  I  cam  to 
Orchard,  wher  Mr.  John  Wyndeham  dwellith. 

This  Maner  Place  was  erectid  by  a  younger  Brother  of  the 
Sydcnhams.  And  of  this  name  ther  hath  beene  4.  owners  of 
Orchard  that  was  purchasid  by  the  first  of  the  4. 

The  secimde  Sidnham  maried  with  the  Heire  General  of 
one  Gamon,  or  rather  Gambon,  a  man  of  200.  Markes  of 
Lande  in  Devonshire  and  Corncival. 

This  Gambon  gave  in  a  felde  of  Sylver  3.  legges  Sables. 

Sidcnham  the  2.  buildid  moste  parte  or  almost  al  the  good 
Building  of  Orcharde. 

The  3.  dyed,  leving  a  Sunne  and  2.  Doughters. 

The  Sunne  or  he  cam  to  xxij.  Yeres  of  Age  dyed. 

The  2.  Doughters  were  thus  maried  :  one  to  John  Wyndham, 
a  younger  Brother  of  Wyndham  of  Felbridge  yn  Norfolk. 
The  other  was  maried  to  

The  eldest  House  of  the  Sidcnhams  is  at  Brimtoun  by 
Montegu.  And  this  Sidcnham  of  Brimton,  a  Man  of  good 
Yeres,  lyith  now  at  a  litle  Maner  Place  of  his  withyn  a  Mile 
of  Orchard  caullid  Combe. 

There  lyith  also  at  Nctlccumbe,  withyn  a  Mile  of  Orchard  or 
litle  more,  another  Sidenham  cumming  oute  of  the  House  of 
Brinton.    This  Sidenham  may  spende  a  50.  Land  by  the  Yere. 

I  markid  yn  the  Glasse  Wyndowes  at  Master  Wyndcham\ 
John  Wyndham  and  Thomas  Knighttes  Armes.  The  one  of 
them  maried  Howard  the  Duke  of  Norfolkes  Doughter :  the 
other  the  Doughter  of  the  Lord  Scrope  of  Boltun. 

Orchard  is  yn  the  Paroche  of  S.  Dccun,  alias  Decumane,  a 
Mile  or  more  from  the  Se  side,  and  a  2.  Miles  from  the 
Chapelle  of  our  Lady  of  Clyfe. 
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From  Orchard  to  Clif  Chapel  a  3.  Miles  or  more. 

Or  I  earn  to  this  Chapel  almost  by  a  Mile  I  passid  over  a 
Broke  that  cummith  from  Clif- Abbay.  At  this  Place  I  left 
C7//e-Abbay  seant  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  by  South  on  the 
lift  Hond,  and  hard  by  on  the  right  Hond  by  North  I  saw  a 
fair  Stone  Bridge  of  one  Arche. 

C/z/-Chapelle,  wher  offering  was  to  our  Lady,  is  set  apon 
no  very  high  Ground,  but  rokky.  it  is  welle  buildid :  and  on 
the  south  side  of  it  is  a  goodly  Ynne  al  of  Stone  a  late  usid 
for  Pilgrimes. 

The  Se  is  about  half  a  Mile  from  OV/r-Chapelle. 

From  CVzf-Chapelle  to  Dunster  a  2.  Miles. 

I  passid  over  a  Brooke  that  cummith  thorough  Dunester  Park. 

Marsch  Wood  Park  bytwixt  our  Lady  of  Clyve  and 
Dunestor. 

DUNSTER.    [n.  100.] 

Dunster  Toun  stondith  in  a  Botom.  The  Paroch  Chirch  is 
set  in  Ground  sumwhat  rising. 

There  is  a  very  celebrate  Market  at  Dunestorre  ons  a  Wekes. 

There  is  a  fair  privilegid  to  be  at  Dunster  every  Whitsun- 
Mone-day. 

The  Toun  of  Dunestorre  makith  Cloth. 

The  Glory  of  this  Toun  rose  by  the  Moions  that  were  after 
Erles  of  Somersete. 

The  Moions  had  jura  regalia  at  Dunster. 

The  Moions  buildid  the  right  goodly  and  stronge  Castelle  of 
Dunestorre. 

The  Dungeon  of  the  Castelle  of  Dunestorre  hath  beene  fulle 
of  goodly  Building.  But  now  there  is  but  only  a  Chapelle  in 
good  case. 

Syr  Hugh  Luterelle  did  of  late  Dayes  repaire  this  Chapelle. 

Syr  Hugh  Luterelle  in  the  Tyme  of  Dame  Margarete  his 
Wife,  Sister  to  the  olde  Lord  Dalbeny,  made  a  faire  Tourre 
by  North  cummyng  into  the  Castelle. 
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Sir  Hugh  had  another  Wife  caullid  Guinllean,  Doughter  to 
York  of  Devonshir. 

Syr  Andrew  Luterelle,  Sunne  to  Sir  Hugh,  build  of  new  a 
pece  of  the  Castel  Waul  by  Est. 

There  be  great  Hilles  on  every  side  of  the  Castelle  Hille 
except  toward  North  Est. 

There  longgith  many  Privileges  and  Knightes  Services  to 
be  doone  to  this  Castelle. 

Ther  is  a  praty  Park  joyning  to  thest  part  of  the  Castelle. 

The  late  Priory  of  Blake  Monkes  stoode  yn  the  Rootes 
of  the  North  West  side  of  the  Castelle,  and  was  a  celle  to 
Bathe. 

The  hole  Chirch  of  the  late  Priory  servith  now  for  the 
Paroche  Chirch.  Afore  tymes  the  Monkes  had  the  Est  Parte 
closid  up  to  their  Use. 

In  the  North  Part  of  this  was  buried  undre  an  Arche  by 
the  high  Altare  one  of  the  Lutcrcllcs,  or  as  I  rather  thynke, 
of  the  Moions.  for  he  hath  a  garland  about  his  Helmet :  and 
so  were  Lordes  of  old  Tymes  usid  to  be  buried. 

There  ly  ij.  images  on  the  South  side  of  the  Chauncelle  of 
one  of  the  Moions  and  his  Wife :  and  therby  lay  an  Image  of 
one  of  the  Everardes  Gentilmen  first  there  set  up  by  the 
Moions,  yn  token  wherof  they  had  a  parte  of  the  Castelle  to 
defende  by  Service,  the  image  lyith  now  bytwixt  ij.  Arches 
or  Boteres  in  the  Chirch  Yarde. 

The  Maner  Place  of  the  Everardes  was  and  yet  ys  at  Alter 
in  Cornetun  Paroche  a  Mile  from  Dunster  Castelle. 

Carntoun  is  shortely  spoken  for  Carantokcs  Towne,  wher 
yet  is  a  Chapel  of  this  Sainct  that  sumtyme  was  the  Paroch 
Chirche. 

Ther  lyith  one  Elizabeth,  Wife  to  one  of  the  Luterelles, 
afore  the  high  Altare  under  a  playne  Stone. 

There  cummith  a  praty  brooke  by  West  from  the  Hilles 
therby,  and  so  rennith  
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DUNSTER  to  SIMONSBATH.    [n.  101.J 
From  Dunestore  to  Minheved  a  2.  Miles. 
Minheved  has  ons  a  Weeke  a  praty  Market. 
The  fairest  Part  of  the  Toun  standith  in  the  Botom  of  an 
Hille. 

The  Pesidew  rennith  stepe  up  a  long  the  Hille,  yn  the 
Toppe  wherof  is  a  fair  Paroche  Chirche. 

The  Tonne  is  exceding  ful  of  Irisch  Menne. 

The  Peere  lyith  at  the  North  Est  Point  of  the  Hille. 

There  was  a  fair  Park  by  Minheved,  but  Sir  Andrew 
Luttcrelle  of  late  tyme  destroyed  it. 

From  Minheved  to  Aber  Thawan  yn  Glamorgan  the  nerest 
traject  there  into  Wales  a  18.  Miles. 

From  Minheved  up  along  the  Severne  Shore  to  Stoke  Gurcy 
a  xvij.  Miles,  where  is  a  goode  Village. 

Thens  to  the  Sterte  a  3.  Miles,  and  there  is  the  Mouth  of 
Bridgewater  Haven. 

From  Minheved  doune  on  the  Severn  Shore  to  a  Place 
caulhd  Hores-Toun  a  3.  Miles.  There  beginnith  the  Rode 
that  is  communely  caullid  Porlogh  Bay,  a  meatly  good  Rode 
for  Shippes,  and  so  goith  to  Comban,  peraventure  shortely 
spoken  for  Columbane,  a  3.  Miles  of ;  and  thus  far  I  was 
adcertenid  that  Somersetshir  went  or  farther. 

From  Comebane  to  the  Sterte  moste  parte  of  the  Shore  is 
Hilly  Ground,  and  nere  the  Shore  is  no  store  of  Wood :  that 
that  is  ys  al  in  Hegge  rowes  of  Enclosures. 

There  is  great  Plenty  of  Benes  in  this  Quarter  and  inward 
to  the  Landes. 

And  of  these  Beenes  ther  is  yn  a  maner  a  staple  at  Bridg- 
water when  Corne  is  dere  in  the  Parties  beyond  the  Se. 

There  is  also  yn  this  Quarter  great  Plenty  of  Whete  and 
Catelle. 

From  Dunestorre  to  Exford  Village  a  7.  Miles. 
Of  these  7.  Miles  3.  or  4.  of  the  first  were  al  hylly  and 
rokky,  ful  of  Brokes  in  every  Hilles  botom  and  meatly  woddid. 
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These  Brookes  by  my  Estimation  ranne  toward  the  Seveme 
Se. 

The  Residew  of  the  way  to  Exford  was  partely  on  a  Moore 
and  sum  what  baren  of  Corne,  and  partely  hylly,  having  many 
Brookes  gathering  to  the  hither  Ripe  of  Ex  Ryver. 

There  is  a  little  Tymbre  Bridge  at  Exforde  over  Ex  brooke, 
ther  being  a  smaul  water. 

Ex  risith  in  Exm.ore1  at  a  place  caullid  Excrosse  a  3.  Miles 
of  by  North  Weste,  and  so  goith  toward  Tyvertun  a  xij.  Miles 
lower. 

From  Exford  to  Simonsbath  Bridge  a  4.  Miles,  al  by  Forest, 
Baren,  and  Morisch  Ground,  wher  ys  store  and  breading  of 
yong  Catelle,  but  litle  or  no  Corne  or  Habitation. 

There  rennith  at  this  Place  caullid  Simonsbath  a  Ryver2 
betwixt  to  great  Morisch  Hilles  in  a  depe  Botom,  and  ther  is 
a  Bridge  of  Woode  over  this  Water. 

The  Water  in  Somer  most  communely  rennith  flat  apon 
stones  easy  to  be  passid  over,  but  when  Raynes  cum  and 
Stormes  of  Wyntre  it  ragith  and  ys  depe. 

Alwayes  this  Streame  ys  a  great  deale  bygger  Water  then 
Ex  is  at  Exford.    yet  it  resortith  into  Ex  Ryver. 

The  Boundes  of  Somersetshire  go  beyond  this  streame  one 
way  by  North  West  a  2.  Miles  or  more  to  a  place  caullid  the 
Spanne,  and  the  Tour  res ;  for  ther  be  Hillokkes  of  Yerth  cast 
up  of  auncient  tyme  for  Markes  and  Limites  betwixt  Somer- 
setshir  and  Devonshire,  and  here  about  is  the  Limes  and 
Boundes  of  Ex  more  forest. 

From  Simonsbath  Bridge  I  rode  up  a  high  Morisch  Hylle, 
and  so  passing  by  2.  Myles  in  lyke  Ground,  the  soyle  began 
to  be  sumwhat  fruteful,  and  the  Hilles  to  be  ful  of  Enclosures, 
ontylle  I  cam  a  3.  Miles  farther  to  a  poore  Village  caullid 
Brayforde,  wher  rennith  a  Broke  by  likelihod  resorting  to 
Simonsbath  Water  and  Ex. 

(1)  .    The  large  forest  of  Exmore. 

(2)  .    This  Water  risith  by  North  Weste. 
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From  Brai ford  to  Bar staple  an  8.  Miles  by  hilly  ground, 
having  much  Enclosures  for  Pasture  and  Corne. 

[Leland  then  continued  his  journey  through  North  Devon 
to  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  returned  by  way  of  South  Devon  and 
Dorsetshire  to  Winchester.  The  scattered  notices  of  Somerset 
Men  and  Things  in  the  remainder  of  the  second  and  that  part 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Itinerary  which  contains  an  account 
of  this  journey  are  here  brought  together.] 

[From  the  account  of  Barnstaple  II.  104.] 

One  Philippus  de  Cohimbariis  was  after  Lord  of  Ber staple : 
and  this  Philip  died  circa  annum  Dni.  1344.  or  47.  he  and 
his  Wife  lay  booth  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Berstaple. 

[Of  Boscastle  in  Cornwall  Leland  says  :  II.  111.] 

The  Lorde  Botreaux  was  Lord  of  this  Toun,  a  man  of  an 
old  Cornish  Lineage,  and  had  a  Maner  Place  [here]. 

One  of  the  Hungrefords  maried  with  one  of  the  Heires 
Generale  of  Botreaux :  and  so  Boscastle  cam  to  Hungreford. 

[From  a  list  of  Cornish  Gentlemen,    in.  14.] 

S.  Albine  his  stok  cam  out  of  Britaine. 

Ther  is  another  House  of  the  S.  Albines  in  Somersetshire. 

Oterey  risith  flat  Northe  a  5.  Miles  above  MohwCs  Oterey 
at  a  place  caullid  Oterford.    [in.  69.] 

Syr  George  Carew  said  that  Mohun  of  Somersetshire  the 
Erie  bare  in  Gold  a  Crosse  ingraile  Sabelles :  and  that  Mohun 
of  Devonshir  gave  the  Arme  with  the  pouderid  Maunch. 
[in.  69.] 

Ax  risith  a  Mile  Est  from  Bermistre,  and  thens  rennith 
South  West  a  4.  Miles  to  Forde  Abbay.  Aud  here  about  it 
is  a  limes  to  Devonshir  and  Somersetshir.    [ill.  72.] 

About  half  a  Mile  lower  then  Axmistre  Bridge  is  Newenham, 
sumtyme  an  Abbay  of  Bernardines,  of  the  Foundation  of 
Mohun  Erie  of  Somerset,    [in.  73.] 
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Bcmistrc  is  but  4.  Miles  from  Crooke shorn,  a  Market  in 
Sumersctsliir  by  North  from  Bcmistre.    [ill.  75.] 

Yn  this  Park  (of  Melbury)  is  a  Pond,  out  of  the  wich 
issuith  a  Broketh  that  with  the  Course  of  a  right  few  Miles 
goith  iuto  Ivclle  Ryver.    [in.  77.] 

[From  list  of  Monuments  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.    III.  93.] 

Robert  Lord  Hungreford  dyed  xviij.  of  May  anno  Dl 
1459. 

Robert  is  buried  on  the  North  side  of  the  Altare  of  our 
Lady  Chapelle  in  a  Chapelle  of  his  own  Fundation. 

Margaret  wife  to  Robert  and  Doughter  to  William  Lord 
Botrcaux  is  buried  in  the  midle  of  the  same  Chapelle  in  an 
High  Tumbe. 

Inscriptio  alteruis  sepulchri : 
Adfer  opem.  devenies  in  idem. 

Gualterus  Hungreford  Miles,  qui  fait  captus  a  Gallis  8f  a  suis 
redemptus. 

[At  the  end  of  vol.  III.  are  accounts  of  the  Monuments  at 
Wells  and  Glastonbury,  and  some  additional  notes  relating  to 
the  places  visited.] 

Out  of  a  Table  in  the  Chapelle  of  Farley  Castel.    [ill.  116.] 

Thomas  Hungreford  Knight  and  Dame  Johan  his  Wife. 

Syr  Gualter  Hungreford  Lord  Hungreford,  Knight  of  the 
Garter  and  High  Tresorer  of  England,  Sun  and  Heire  to 
Thomas  and  John. 

Catarine  Heire  to  Peverel  was  wife  to  Syr  Gualter. 

Syr  Robert  Lord  Hungreford  Sunne  and  Heir  to  Walter. 

Margaret  Lady  and  Heir  to  Botreaux  his  Wife. 

Robert  Erie  Hungreford  sun  to  Robert. 

Heleanor  Lady  Molens,  Heir  to  Molens,  Wife  to  Erie  Robert. 
Erie  Robert  and  Eleanor  buried  at  Saresby  in  the  Cathedrale 
Chirch. 
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TJie  line  of  Walter  late  lord  Hungreford  :  — 
Gualter  Hungreford  Knight.    .Tone  his  Wife.    Edward  Sim 

to  Walter.     Jane  his  Wife.     Syr  Walter  Lord  Hungreford. 

Susan.    Alice.    Elizabeth.     Gualter  and  Edward  his  Sunnes. 

Davers  of  Daunsey  in  Wileshir  by  Br  Susan 

D avers  Alice  Sdncs  Elizabeth  Husee. 

Thingges  notid  apon  the  Book  of  Bath.     [in.  116. J 

jEiston,  now  caullid  Long  jEiston,  alias  I.,  by  Bristow  about 
a  3.  Miles  from  Bristow  by  I  

Priscton  a  4.  Miles  from  Bath  by  South  West  in  Cainesham 
Hundrede. 

Corsto  a  3.  Miles  by  West  South  West  from  Bath. 
Dyddenham  longgith  to  the  Bisshop. 
Westun  a  Mile  West  from  Bath. 
Hamptune  a  Mile  by  Est  North  Est  owt  of  Bath. 
Northstok  North  West  3.  Miles  by  North  on  Launtesdune 
from  Bath. 

Soudestok  2.  Miles  South  from  Bathe. 

Santune,  Stanton  Prioris,  4  Miles  by  South  West  from  Bath. 

Counton  a  5.  Miles  and  more  West  South  West  from  Bath : 
and  it  joynith  with  Corston. 

JEischwik  about  a  12.  Miles  from  Bath  on  Mendepe. 

Dunestorre  a  Celle  to  Bath  wher  Master  Luterelle  now 
dwellith. 

Corlecombe  a  Mile  north  out  of  Bath. 

MONUMENTS  AT  GLASTONBURY.1 

In  Transepto  Eccl.  in  Merid.  parte. 
Thomas  Stawel  Miles. 

Horologium.    Petrus  Lighfote  Monachus  fecit  hoc  opus. 
Geffre  Fromont  Abbas  Glaston.2 

Hugo  Doctor.  Theolog.fr.  Walteri  Monington  Abb.  Glaston. 


(1).  Glestenbyri. 


(1).    In  3.  plain  gret  Stones. 
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In  Bor.  -parte. 

Edvardus  de  la  Zouche  Monach.  Glaston.  cog.  Edvardi  3. 
Gualterus  More  Abbas  Glaston. 

Epit.  Joan  Tannton  Abb.  Glaston  : 

Ut  multo  tandem  sumptu  multoque  labor e 

Fit  Pastor  jamjam  commoda  multa  parat. 
Rura  colit  Christi  docet  Sf  prceccpta  Joannes, 
Mox  animi  exuvias  condit  in  hoc  tumulo. 

Epit.  Michaelis  Ambresbyre  Abbatis : 

Qui  scrpcntinas  fraudcs  Sf  vincla  rcsohit, 

Bcstituitque  ovibus  dcbita  rura  suis  : 
Postquam  turbida  tranquillasset  tempora  saxo 
Ecce  sub  hoc  Abbas  intcgitur  Michael. 

Epit.  Roberti  Pedreton  Abbatis  Glaston  : 

Liberat  oppressos  Pedreton  ab  are  alieno, 
Demum  hac  composita  pace  quiescit  humo. 

Gualterus  de  Tantonia  alias  Hec  Abbas  Glaston  ante  imagi- 
nem  Crucifixi. 

Hie  fecit  frontem  Chori  cum  imaginibus  Sf  lapideiis  ubi  stat 
Crucifixus. 

Lectura  Antiqui  operis  ex  Gualterus  Monington  in  choro 
dojio  Ricardi  Bere  Abbatis  Abbas  Glaston.  Hie  fecit  voltam 
Glaston.  Chori  Sf  Presbyterii  Sf  auxit  longit. 

Presbyterii  2.  Arcubus. 

In  Presbyterio. 
Edmundus  Senior  in  Bor.  Parte. 
Edmundus  Irenside  in  Merid.  Parte. 
Arcturus  in  Medio. 

Epit.  Arturii : 
Hie  jacct  Arturus  Jlos  Begum,  gloria  Regni, 

Quern  mores,  probitas  commendant  laude  perennL 
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Versus  Henrici  Swanscy  Abbatis  Glaston. 

Infer,  ad  pedem  ejusdem  tumuli. 
Arturi  jacet  hie  conjux  tumulata  secunda, 

Qua*  meruit  ccelos  virtutum  prole  secunda, 

Inscript :  in  capite  tumuli. 
Henricus  Abbas. 
Crucifixi  imago  in  capite  tumuli. 
Arturii  imago  ad  pedes. 
Crux  super  tumulum. 

2.  Leones  in  capite  Sf  duo  ad  pedes  tumuli  attingentes  terras. 

In  meridionali  Insula?  adjac.  Presbyterio. 
J olm  Breynton  Ab.  Glaston. 
Sepulchrum  armati  in  lapide. 

J oannes  Selwod  Ab.  Glaston.  ante  cap.  S.  Andreae. 

In  Bor.  Insula, 
Joannes  de  Cantia  Abb.  Glaston.  in  alto  tumulo. 

In  Navi  eccles, 
Adam  Sodbyri  Abbas. 
Mater  ejus  a  laiva. 
Pater  a  dextra. 

Nicolaus  From  Abbas.  Glaston. 
Fuit  Paduae  Sf  in  Basiliensi  Concilio. 
Staford  Comes  Devon,  sub  Arcu  in  parte  Merid. 
Richarde  Bere  Abbas  Glaston :  in  Meridion :  Insula  Navis 
Eccles. 

In  Capella  S.  Mariae  a  Bor.  part.  Chori  in  Sacello. 
Joannes  Biconel  Miles  Sf  Elizabeth. 
Grill.  Semar  Miles  in  eadem  Volta. 

Gualterus  Fromont  Abbat  began  the  great  Haul.  Gualter 
Monington  next  Abbat  to  hym  endid  it. 

Gualter  Monington  made  to  the  Midle  Parte  the  Chapitre 
House. 
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John  Chinoh  Abbate  his  sucessor  performid  it,  and  ther  is 
buried  in  scpulchro  cum  imagine  Alabastri. 

This  John  Chinoh  builded  the  Cloyster,  the  Dormitor,  the 
Fratery. 

Abbate  Adam  gave  a  vij.  great  Belles. 

Richard  Bere  Abbate  buildid  the  new  Lodging  by  the  great 
Chambre  caullid  the  Kinges  Lodging  in  the  Galery. 

Bere  buildid  the  new  Lodgginges  for  Secular  Prestes,  and 
Clerkes  of  our  Lady. 

Abbate  Beerc  buildid  Edgares  Chapel  at  the  Est  End  of  the 
Chirch :  but  Abbate  Whiting  performid  sum  part  of  it. 

Bere  archid  on  bothe  sides  the  Est  Parte  of  the  Chirch 
that  began  to  cast  owt. 

There  be  vj.  goodly  Windowes  in  the  Top  of  eche  side  of 
the  Est  Part  of  the  Chirch.  There  were  4.  of  old  tyme,  sins 
2.  addid,  and  the  Presbyterie  enlonggid  by  Gualter  Monington 
Abbate. 

Bere  made  the  Volte  o  the  Steple  in  the  Transepto,  and 
under  2.  Arches  like  S.  Andres  Crosse,  els  it  had  fallen. 

Bere  made  a  rich  Altare  of  Sylver  and  gilt :  and  set  it  afore 
the  High  Altare. 

Bere  cummiug  from  his  Embassadrie  out  of  Italie  made  a 
Chapelle  of  our  Lady  de  Loretta,  joining  to  the  North  side  of 
the  Body  of  the  Chirch. 

He  made  the  Chapelle  of  the  Sepulcher  in  the  Southe  End 
JVavis  Eccl.  wherby  he  is  buried  sub  piano  marmore  yn  the 
South  Isle  of  the  Bodie  of  the  Chirch. 

He  made  an  Almose  House  in  the  North  Part  of  the  Abbay 
for  vij.  or  x.  poore  Wymen  with  a  Chapel. 

He  made  also  the  Maner  Place  at  Sharpham  in  the  Parke  a 
2.  Miles  by  West  from  Glaston  :  it  was  afore  a  poore  Lodge. 

Wyral  Park  lyith  hard  to  Glaston  by  West. 

Nordwood  Park  a  Mile  by  Est  from  Glaston.  John  Selwod 
Abbat  buildid  a  Place  there. 

Pilton  Park  about  a  vj.  Miles  from  Glaston  by  Est. 
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John  Chinok  Abbate  buildid  a  Maner  Place  ther. 

Weston  a  litle  Maner  Place  Mile  West  by  Glaston. 

Mere  a  fair  old  Maner  PJace  2.  Miles  from  Glaston  by 
North. 

Estbrent  a  10.  Miles  by  North  North  West  from  Glaston  a 
faire  Maner  Place. 

Sturmestre  Newton  Castelle  in  Dorsetshir,  sl  4.  Miles  from 
Shaftesbyri.    Edmund  Ircnside  gave  it  to  Glaston. 

Briwe  risith  at  Briwecumb  about  .  .  .  Miles  by  Est  North 
Est  above  

S.  Andres  Water. 

Doultingcote  and  a  Bridge.     Coscumbe  is  about  a  3.  Mile 
above  that,  and  Shepton  a  Mile  above  that. 
Ever  creche  and  the  Bisshop's  House. 

Golofre  Bridge  one  Arche.  ther  is  a  Broke.  Milton  a  litle 
above  on  the  Hille.  This  is  Milton  Water,  it  rennith  into 
Briwe  2.  Miles  beneth  Briweton  Bridge  at  a  Place  caullid  .  .  . 

Both  sides  of  Briwetun  in  Selwood  onto  the  Market  Crosse. 

Ask  for  Radeclif  Maner  longging  to  Welles. 

Ask  wher  Lidyard  Episc.  is  a  3.  or  4.  Miles  from  Taunton. 

Ask  wher  Knap  is. 

Ask  wher  Berlinch  Priory  is.  It  is  in  the  utter  Part  of 
Sommer  set  shir  toward  Devonshir. 

Ask  for  Stokecury  Priory  in  Somersetshir. 

Aske  wher  is  the  Maner  of  Lillesdon. 

Iren  Owr  found  a  late  in  Mendipe,  and  yren  made  ther. 

WELLS. 

Claustrum  juxta  Australem  partem  Navis  Eccl.  Wellensis. 

Thomas  Bekington  made  the  West  Ende  of  the  Cloyster 
with  the  Volte  and  a  goodly  Schoole  with  the  Schole  Master 
Logging  and  an  Escheker  over  it  having  25.  Wyndowes 
toward  the  Area  side. 
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Bekington  began  also  the  South  side  of  the  Cloyster.  But 
one  Thomas  Henry  Treasorer  of  Welles  and  Archidiacon  of 
Cornewaull,  made  an  ende  of  it  in  hominum  memoria. 

This  side  hath  no  Housing  over  it. 

Thomas  Bekington  obiit  14.  die  Januar.  a0  D.  1464. 

Thomas  Babioith  made  the  Est  Part  of  the  Cloyster  with 
the  litle  Chapel  beneth  and  the  great  Librarie  over  it  having 
25.  Windowes  on  eche  side  of  it. 

There  is  no  Part  of  the  Cloystre  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Area  to  walk  yn,  for  it  is  only  hemmid  with  the  South  Isle  of 
the  Body  of  the  Chirch.  Ther  is  only  a  Chapelle  yn  that 
side  of  the  Area  made  by  one  Cukeham. 

There  is  set  to  the  Est  Ende  of  the  Cloystre  an  exceding 
goodly  Chapel  in  Transepto  of  Bisshop  Stillington  and  King. 

Decern  arcus  in  utroque  latere  Sepulchra  in  Navi.  Eccl. 

navis  Eccl.  prater  campanile  in  Wellensis.  Robertus  Burnell 
utraque  parte  transcpti  et  in  Episcopus  Wellensis.  He  lay 
utroque  latere  orient,  partis  cc-  not  many  Yeres  sins  in  an 
clesia?.  Decern  Arcus  ex  utra-  high  Tumbe  with  an  Image 
que partenavis Ecclesicc  Wellen.    of  Brasse.    now  undre  a  plain 

Marble. 

Thomas  Lovel. 

Nicolaus  Bubbewith  ( in  bor.  parte  sub  arcu)  Obiit  27.  Oct. 
a0  D.  1424.  fecit  Capell.  in  qua  humatus  est.  Sf  ibidem  4.  Capel- 
lanos  instituit. 

Hie  dedit  eccl.  Wellensi  &  Bathon.  duos  calices  aureos. 

Fecit  quadratam  turrim  Sf  campanas  ad  boreale  latus  Occident, 
partis  Ecclesice,  Sf  pancllam  Claustri  cum  capella  inferius,  Sf 
libraria  superius,  and  libris  pretiosis  ditavit. 

Hospitale  24.  pauperum  in  urbe  Wellensi  prceter  Hospit.  S. 
J oannis,  quod  fuit  situm  juxta  pontem  amniculi  in  Meridionali 
parte  Urbis  versus  Grlessenbyri.  Hoc  opus  inceptum  a  Gul. 
Bubbith  Episcopo  Wellensi,  8f  absolutum  ab  ejus  Executoribus. 

A  dextra  Capella}  Bubwit  jacet  sub  piano  Marmore  Gua.lt. 
Hastelhaw  Epus  Wellen. 
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E  rcgione  ad  mcrid.  a  dextra  alterius  Capellce  jacet  Ricardus 
Epus  Wellen.  sub  piano  Marmore. 

Scpulchra  in  Transepto  Eccl.  Wellen. 
Hie  jacet  Joanna,  Vicccomitissa  de  Lisle,  una  filiarum  Sf 
Heredum  Thorrue  Chedder  Armig.  quafuit  uxor  Joannis,  Vice- 
cornitis  de  Lisle,  Jilii  Sf  Heredis  Joannis,  Cornitis  Salapise, 
8f  Margaretae  uxoris  ejus,  unius  Jiliarum  Sf  Heredum  Bichardi, 
Cornitis  Warwici,  8f  Elizabeth  uxoris  ejus,  jilice  et  Heredis 
Thoma3  de  Berkley,  quce  obiit.  15.  die  Mensis  Julii  An0  D, 
1464.  4.  E.  4. 

Hugo  Sugar  Canon.  Wellen.  Executor  Thomae  Bekington 
§•  Roberti  Stilingtoni  Vicarius  gener.  multa  bona  fecit  Eccl. 
Wellen.  jacet  in  Navi  Eccl.  reparavit  domos  Vicariorum,  opus 
ante  inceptum  a  Bekingtono. 

Joannes  Storthwaith  Cancellar.  Wellensis,  Executor  Bubbe- 
witli  Episcopi  Bathon.  fecit  Capellam  Sf  Cantariam  in  Boreal, 
parte  primi  Transepti. 

In  Superiori  Transepto  versus  Boream  sunt  tres  celebres  tumuli; 

duos  tumba3  sunt  e  marmore  sine  ulla  inscriptione  

 u  .  .  .  Thomge  Episcopi  Wellensis  

In  superiori  Transepto  versus  meridiem  jacet  in  elegantibus 
tumulis  2.  Episcopi,  Sf  quidam  Bikenelle  Canonicus  Wellensis, 
Bikenelle  cujusdam  nobilis  Con  sanguineus,  in  alta  tumba.  Hie 
Canonicus  dedit  terras  Eccl.  S.  Andrese. 

Jocelinus  sepultus  in  me-  In  Presbyterio  versus  Austrum 

dio   Choii  Eccl.   Wellen.  sub  Arcu.  Bekington  in  tumbra 

tumbra  alta  cum  imag.  o?rea.  celeberr.  Epus  Wellen. 

About  Polydorus   Amies  Ad  Boream. 

in  the  clothes  hanging  over  Radulpus  de  Salapia  Epus.  Wel- 

the  Staulles  in  the  Quier:  len.  hie  antea  tumulatus  fuit  ante 

Ha?c  Polydori  sunt  munera  supremum  Altar e,  sed  tumulus  obfuit 

Yergilii.  About  his  Amies  celcbrantibus  Ministris. 

in  the  same  clothes  :  Sum  In  Boreali  Insula  juxta  Chorum. 
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laurus  virtutis  Jionos  per-  Quatuor  tumuli  et  Imagines  Episco- 
grata  triumphis.  porum  Wellen.  qua?  referunt  mag- 

ncm  vetustatem. 

In  Mericlionali  Insula  juxta  Chorum. 
Primus  tumulus  sic  in-        Quatuor  tumuli  Episcoporum  Wel- 
scriptus  est,  bvrwoldus    lensium,  quorum  tres  imagines  habcnt 
superstes   circa  an.   Di.    antiquitatem  referentes.     Quartus  est 
1000.  Gulielmi  Bytton,  quern  vulgus  nvper 

pro  Sancto  coluit. 

Quidam  Episcopus  AVellen.  jacet  in  Saccllo  cjusdcm  Insulce : 
Sr  Gunthorp  Decanus  Wellen.  8f  Ds  privati  sigilli  jacet  ibidem. 

In  Capella  D.  Maries  ad  Orientaliss.  partem  Eccles. 
Guil.  Bytton  primus  Episcopus  Wellensis  cum  e  

Joannes  Drokisford  sepultus  in  Capella  S.  Joannis  at  the 
South  West  End. 

Stafford  folowid  Nicolaus  Bubwith.  This  Stafford  was  trans- 
latid  to  Cantivarbyri. 

Then  was  Thomas  Bekington,  borne  be  likelihod  at  Bekington 
in  Selwod,  sumtyme  a  Scholar  and  Felow  of  the  New  College 
in  Oxford. 

Robert  Stilington  folowid,  Felow  of  Al  Soullen  College  yn 
Oxford. 

Richard  Fox  folowid  afore  Bisshop  of  Excestre. 
Oliver  King  Secretarius  Henr.  vij.  folowid. 
Adrianus  Carol:  folowid. 
Thomas  Wolsee  Card  :  folowid, 
John  Clerk 

Guliam  Knighte  makith  a  Crosse  cumpasid  with  7  then  6 
and  one  Piler  in  the  Midle. 

Palatia  Episcopi. 
Banwelle,  12.  Myles  by  West  from   Welles,  in  radicibus 
Mendcpe. 
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Chew  x.  Miles  by  North  West  from  Welles,  and  v.  Miles 
from  Bristow. 

Everkriche,  now  yn  Ruine,  a  7.  Miles  from  Welles  by  South 
Este. 

Wivclcscumbe. 
Welles  Palace. 
Twiverton,  alias  Twerton. 

Clavertun,  manerium  Episcopi,  cujus  Curiam  construxit  Ra- 
dulphus  de  Salapia. 

[Sherborne.] 

The  Mere  lyith  by  Est  the  Castel.  it  was  very  far  bygger. 
Ther  be  vij.  Spring,  alias  vij.  Sisters,  in  a  Hylle  syde  North 
Est  from  Shirburne.  They  gether  strait  to  one  Botom  and 
cum  to  the  Mere,  and  thens  the  Broke  cummith  from  the  Mere 
in  one  Botom,  and  rennith  on  the  South  side  of  the  Toune. 

Shirburne  Water  goith  a  3.  Miles  benethe  Shirburn  to  Clifton, 
wher  Mr.  Horseys  House  is.  and  a  litle  benethe  that  is  the 
Confluence  of  Shirburne  Water  and  Ivel  Ryver. 

Above  this  Confluence  cummith  yn  on  the  same  side  Coker 
Water,  a  praty  streame,  rysing  by  West  at  Westcoker,  and 
then  renning  a  3.  Miles,  and  so  into  Ivel. 

Sum  think  that  one  of  the  farthest  Heddes  of  Ivel  should  be 
about  Coscumb  a  2.  Mylys  by  ...  .  from  Ivel. 

Ivelle  Village  standith  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ryver  that 
Ivelchestre  doth,  and  3.  Miles  lower  the  Ryver  cummith  by 
Ivel  Village  that  standith  on  the  other  Ripe  contrary  to  Ivel 
and  Ivelchestre. 

This  Ivelton  is  scant  a  Mile  above  Ivelchestre. 

Limington  sumtyme  longid  to  one  Juveney  a  famose  Knight, 
richely  buried  in  a  Chapel  on  the  North  side  of  Limington 
Chirch.    Limington  cam  to  the  Bonvilles  by  Heir  General. 

St.  Barbe  dwellith  at  [Ashington]  a  mile  from  Limington. 
St.  Barbe  hath  but  a  Mark  Land.  His  Grantfather  was  nepos, 
and  sold  most  of  the  Lande. 
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Bonville  Lord  Donvile  had  many  Bastardes,  emong  whom  he 
left  sum  Land  to  one  whos  Issue  Male  yet  remanith. 

Ther  was  but  on  of  the  Bonvilles  Lord,  and  that  was  Syr 
William,  whos  Landes  by  Heir  General  cam  to  Harington. 

[The  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Mathew  de 
Gournay,  given  here,  is  omitted,  being  printed  before  in  the 
account  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon.] 

Rookesbridge  next  to  Bridge-  Water  the  lesse  arme. 

Highhridge  toward  Uphil. 

Upltil  ys  the  Hed  wher  al  the  Water  issueth  to  the  Severn  Se. 

Trcvcth  one  of  the  Heires  by  Mariage  to  William  Bruer. 

Treveth  endyd  Bridge- Water  Bridge. 

Triveth  Armes  on  the  Bridge. 

Gul.  Bruer  Junior  made  the  Gray  Freres. 

Treveth  hymself  buried  yn  Cornivalle. 

Botreaux  hart  buryed  at  the  Gray  Freres. 

Lady  Botreaux  ther  buryed. 

Wylliam  Poole  made  the  Chapel  of  S.  Salvior. 

Bruer  made  S.  Johns  and  the  Castelle. 

An  Almose  House  made  by  the  Toun.  It  hath  litle  or  no 
Landes. 

A  fresch  Bek.  rising  a  4.  Miles  of  by  West  at  Bromfeild. 
Simons  Bath,    this  Water  resortith  toward  Tivertun  into  Ex. 

The  Partition  of  the  Shire  a  Mile  and  more  by  Northe 
West  from  Simon's  Bath  at  the  Towres.  The  Toures  be  round 
Hillokkes  of  Yerth  sette  for  Limites. 

Taw  risith  in  Ex  more  South  Est  from  Ber  staple. 

Philippus  de  Columbariis  Lord  of  the  same.  he  and  His 
Wife  buried  at  the  Priorie  of  Berstaple. 

[From  Account  of  Boscastle.    ill.  133.] 

My  Lord  of  Hiintendune  hath  a  Place  caullid  the  Parke, 
wher  Botreaux  had  a  fair  Maner  or  Castle  a  vj.  Miles  by  South 
from  Botreaux.  The  late  Lord  Hungreford  had  half  this  Lo?  d- 
ship. 
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[Extracts  from  VOL.  IV.] 
As  for  as  I  could  gather  of  Yong  Walgreve  of  the  Courte 
the  eldest  House  of  the  Walgreves  cummith  owt  of  the  Towne 
of  Northampton  or  ther  aboute.  One  of  the  Walgreves  de- 
scending of  this  House  hath  a  Maner  Place  in  tSouthfolhe  at 
Smaulbridge  not  far  from  Sudbyri.  Old  Syr  William  Walgreve} 
Graundfather  to  Walgreve  of  the  Courte,  cummith  of  this 
House,  but  his  Landes  most  ly  in  the  Weste  Conterey.  For 
ther  he  hath  ij.  Houses;  Pynne  a  3.  Miles  from  Excester  and 
Spaxton  aboute  Bridge- Water.  This  Spaxtun  was  one  Hilles. 
Pynne  was  longging  to  one  Cheney.  This  Cheney  had  Hilles. 
Landes  by  an  Heir  Generale.  Cheney  died  leving  too  Dough- 
ters,  wherof  the  one  was  maried  to  Walgreve.    [iv.  18.] 

Ex  libro  incerti  autoris  sed  Monachi  de  Vita  S.  Neoti. 
[iv.  part  2,  135.] 
Neotus  Monachus  factus  in  Glastyngey. 
Anno  Dom.  878.    Gutrum  tyrannus  Britanniae  insulam  in- 
vasit. 

Est  locus  in  ultimis  Britanniae  Anglorum  partibus  ad  occi- 
dentem  situs,  cui  nomen  Lingua  Saxonum  Ethelingaige,  quod 
apud  nos  sonat  Clitonum  insula,  immensis  salis  paludibus  circum 
circa  septus,  quantula  in  medio  planitie  retentus.  Ibi  ex 
insperato  Rex  Aluredus  exul  intercidit  solus. 

Postea  adventantibus  suis  Munitionis  arcem  ibide  paucis 
perfecit  diebus. 

Nox  erat,  &  curae  mordaces  pectora  Regis 

Vallabant,  poterat  nec  Somnum  nosse  quietis. 

Ecce  Neotus  adest,  Domini  miserantis  Alumnus 

Coram  quo  Verbis  primum  sic  fatur  amicis.  &  est  ibidem 
prosa  Oratione  :  &  sequitur, 

Tis  memor  advenio  solamen  ferre  Laborum,  &  paulo  inferius, 

Matuta  demum  roseo  surgente  Cubili, 

Rex  pariter  surgit,  grates  &  strenuus  egit, 

Victori  summo  Praeductorique  Neoto. 
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Aluredus  Exercitum  congregavit  in  loco  qui  lapis  cogno- 
minatur  Ecgbrithe.1 

Deinde  propter  Loci  campestrim  amamitatem  promovit  castra 
juxta  silvam  Sealyndi.2  (Sealvod.) 

Deinde  biduo  transactor  quendam  aptum  adversariis  montem 
Etliandune  nomine  cum  omni  exercitu  suo  anticipavit. 

[From  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of 
Salisbury,    iv.  177.] 
Charta  de  feria  &  mercato  de  Bcmistre.    Prrebenda  de  Bed- 
minstre  cum  Ratclif. 

[The  following  note  on  Bristol  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
Leland  after  a  flying  visit  from  Gloucester,    v.  64. J 

Bristow  apon  Avon  a  greate  Cite,  well  waulled,  having  a  fair 
Castel.  In  yt  is  now,  as  I  remembre,  xviii.  Paroche  Chirches. 
S.  Augustines,  Blak  Chanons  extra  mania  ;  ibique  in  magna  area 
sacellum,  in  quo  scpultus  est  S.  Jordanus,  unus  ex  discipulis 
Augustini  Anglorum  apostoli.  A  Howse  without  the  Waulles, 
as  I  remembre,  cawlled  the  Gauntes  otherwise  Bonhommes. 
iiii.  Howses  of  Freres,  of  the  wiche  the  White  Freres  Places 
ys  very  fair.  Avon  Ryver  abowt  a  Quartre  of  a  Myle  beneth 
the  Towne  in  a  Medow  casteth  up  a  great  Arme  or  Gut  by 
the  which  the  greater  Vessels  as  mayne  toppe  Shippes  cum  up 
to  the  Towne.  So  that  Avon  doth  peninsulate  the  Towne,  and 
Vessels  may  cum  of  bothe  sides  of  yt.  I  markid  not  wel 
whither  ther  cam  any  fresch  Water  from  the  Land  to  bete  that 
Arme. 

Avon  goith  into  Severn  at  Kynges  Rode  iii.  Myles  beneth 
Bristow  by  Land,  and  vi.  by  Water. 

In  the  Hilles  about  Bristow  Towne  be  found  litle  Stones  of 
divers  Colours  counterfetynge  precious  Stones. 

[Extracts  from  vol.  vi.] 
Mr.  Stranguaise  told  me  that  the  Gurnays  were  Lordes  of 

(1).    Egbritstane.  (2).    Sealnwalcle  nunc  Selvodde. 
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the  Castel  of  Stoke  by  yond  Montegu,  and  of  Harridan  hard  by 
where  the  goodly  Quarre  of  Stone  is.  The  Duke  of  South- 
follies  is  in  possession  by  Gifte  of  Northton  Lordship,  wherof 
Hamden  is  Parte. 

I  saw  dyverse  faire  Tumbes  of  Noble  Men  in  the  Chirche 
hard  by  Stoke  Castelle.  Wherapon  I  now  conject  of  very 
likelihod  that  there  be  buried  the  Gumays.    [vi.  12.] 

In  the  Ponde  in  Milbyri  Parke  risith  an  Hedde  of  Ivel 
River.1 

Gilbertus  Knoile  dwellyd  at  Samford  Village  by  Shirburne, 
and  the  Name  yet  ther  possessith  the  Lande. 

Gilbertes  dwellyd  by  Camalatte,  and  yet  doth.    [vi.  49.] 

Mibyri  Water  risith  yn  Milbyry  Parke  much  South  3.  Miles 
from  Clifton,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  from  Clifton  beneth  it 
as  the  Streame  goyth  down  it  cummith  into  Ivel  or  Clifton 
Water  per  sinistram  ripam  that  cummithe  from  Shirburne. 

From  Shirburne  on  Ivel  3.  From  Ivel  onto  Ilchester  3.  good 
Miles. 

Bridges  on  Ivel  Ryver  [in  Somersetshire]. 

Ivel  Bridge2  of  3.  fair  Stone  Arches  not  far  from  Ivel  Market. 
Then  Ilchester  Bridge  of  Stone. 

StofForde  a  Stone  Bridge  on  Milbyri  Water  aboute  half  a 
Mile  above  the  Confluence  of  it  withe  Ivell. 

Pederton  a  Market  Towne  not  far  from  the  Castel  of  Hamdene 
or  Stoke  by  Monteacute. 

The  Bewchamps  clayme  Title  of  Fundation  to  the  Collegiate 
Chapel  of  Hamdene. 

Hamden  Hille  is  a  specula  ther  to  vewe  a  great  Peace  of  the 
Contrye  therabout.    [vi.  64.] 

The  Castelle  of  Gary  in  Selwood  was  sumtyme  the  Lorde 
S.  Maure.  Syns  it  longid  onto  the  De  la  Zouches  by  Heires 
Generalles  of  S.  Maure.    It  was  gyven  onto  Wilouyby  Lord 


(1\    Ivel  Ryver. 
(2).    Ivel  Bridge  the  Highway  from  London  to  Excester. 
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Brooke  and  his  Heyres  Male  at  the  Attayndure  of  De  la  Zouclie 
at  King  Richarde  the  3.  Dethe. 

Gilberte  by  Camallat  maried  one  of  Mr.  Walsches  Doughters. 

Syr  Giles  Capelle  and  Syr  GrifitJi  of  Braybroke  Castelle  in 
Northamptonshire  maried  the  Doughters  and  Heyres  of  Newton 
of  Wike  in  Somersetshir. 

The  Landes  of  the  Lorde  Sainct  Lou  cam  to  2.  Heires 
General.  One  of  them  was  maried  onto  Hungreferd,  the  other 
onto  Botrcaux.  Hastinges  Erie  of  Huntingdon  hath  Newton 
Saincte  Lo  a  Maner  Place  of  a  Castel  Building  a  2.  Miles 

byneth  ^at^  towai'd  Avon.     [vi.  73.] 

Hubley  and  Wike  the  Lord  Chedders  Landes.    [vi.  74.] 
Blakemore  yn  Dorsetshire  was  a  Forest.    It  stretchid  from 

Ivelle  onto  the  Quarters  of  Sliaftesbyri. 

Chiddour  a  Husband  Tounelet  to  Axbrige  in  Somersetshire, 

It  lyith  on  the  Rootes  of  Mendepe  Hilles.    [vi.  95.] 

Ex  (xenealogia  Berchelegorum.    [vi.  46.] 

Hardingus  Bristolliam  inhabitant  A0  Dni  1069. 

An0  D.  1148.  3.  Idus  Apr.  die  videlicet  Paschae,  fundatio 
monast.  S.  Augustini  Bristoll,  8f  congrcgatio  fratrum  ejusdern 
per  Dnm  Robertum  Jilium  Hardingi  pradicti. 

An0  D.  11 70.  die  S.  Agathae  virginis  obiit  Ds.  Pobertus 
filius  Hardingi,  miles,  8f  canonicus,  ac  fundator  monaster.  S. 
Augustini  Bristollias. 

ExLibellode  Antiquitate  Theokeberiensis  Monasterii.  [vi.  79.] 

Kobertus  nothus  adificavit  Prior  at  um  S.  Jacobi  Bristolliam, 
8f  membrum  fecit  Monasterio  de  Theokesbyri. 

Robertus  nothus  solebat  singulis  solennibus  diebus  habere  secum 
Abbatum  de  Theokesbyri  cum  12  monachis  Bristolliam. 

Hie  Robertus  construxit  castrum  de  Bristolle,  Sf  dedit  decimum 
quemque  lapidem  castri  ad  fabricam  capello?  S.  Mariae  juxta 
monaster.  S.  Jacobi  Bristollise. 

Robertus  obiit  prid.  Cal.  Novembr.   sid)  a°  D.  1140.  a° 
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Stephani  12.  Scpultus  in  chore  Monasterii  S.  Jacob  Bristolliae. 

Scpultus  fuit  liobertus  in  Abbatia  de  Caincsham,  quam  Gu- 
lielmus  ejus  pater  in  Jilii  sui  lloberti  memoriam  erexcrat. 

Joannes  cum  uno  regnassct  anno  Isabellam,  quia  liberos  non 
habuit,  rcpudiavit,  retinens  in  manu  sua  honorern  de  Glocester, 
castrum  Bristollise  cum  Burgo,  Sf  totam  Ilundredarn  de  Bertona 
cum  pertinentiis  quae  non  devenerunt  ad  hceredes  usque  in  pro?- 
sentem  diem. 

Gulielmus  comes  Glocester.  obiit  a0  D.  1173.  Sepultus  fuit  in 
monasterio  de  Cainesham  quam  in  Roberti  Jilii  sui  memoriam 
fundavit. 

Hugo  primus  punitus  in  castello  de  Bristolle  6.  Col.  Novembr. 
an0  1326.  capite  punitus. 

Thomas  filius  Eduardi  Le  Dispensar  secundi  Sf  heres  interfectus 
Bristollias  a  popular i  fulgo  feria  3.  post  festum  S.  Hilarii  a0  D. 
1369. 

Dedit  [Henricus  6.]  etiam  ei  [Henrico  Duci  Warwicensi\ 
castrum  Bristollice  cum  omnibus  annexis,  quod  olim  rex  Johannes 
detinuit  sibi. 

Obiit  Dns  Henricus  War vvik  primus  comes  Angliae  (&c.)  Dns. 
castri  Bristollias  cum  suis  annexis  iii.  Id.  Jun.  a0  D.  1446.  cetatis 
suce  22°. 

Leland's  Additions  to  the  above  Extracts,    [vi.  92.] 
Robert  Erie  Glocester  buildid  the  Castelle  of  Bristow  or  the 
most  parte  of  it.    Every  man  sayith  that  he  buildid  the  great 
square  Stone  Dungeon,  and  that  the  Stones  therof  came  oute 
of  Cane  in  Normandie. 

Wylliam  (the  Second  Earl)  caussid  his  Sunne  Roberte  to  be 
buried  at  Cainsham  then  a  smaule  Priory,  and  after  he  newly 
repayred  and  endowed  it,  making  it  an  Abbay  of  Canons 
Regular. 

Wyllyam  dyed  yn  Brightcstow  Castel,  and  wyllid  to  be  buried 
by  his  Father  at  S.  James  :  but  he  was  prively  conveyid  by 
night  onto  Cainsham,  and  had  gyven  the  hole  Lordship  of 
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Marsclicsel  onto  Cainsham,  and  impropriate  the  Benefice  therof 
onto  S.  James  Priory,  and  the  Benefice  consequently  cam  to 
Thcohesbyri. 

TROWBRIDGE  to  BRISTOL,    [vn.  87.] 

From  Trowghbridge  onto  Bathe  by  very  Hilly  Grownd  a  7. 
Miles  levinge  the  Wodds  and  Farley  Parke  and  Castle  on  the 
lyfte  Hand.  And  by  the  way  I  rode  ovar  Freshe  fore  Bridge 
of  2.  or  3.  faire  new  Arches  of  Stone,  and  this  was  a  3.  Miles 
from  Throughbridge,  and  a  2.  Miles  beyonde  that  in  the  very 
Piche  of  the  Botom  of  a  very  stepe  Hill  I  passyd  a  wylde 
Brooket  rennynge  on  Stones.  Thens  a  Myle  of  in  the  way 
was  a  notable  Qnarey,  and  thens  a  Playne,  and  then  by  a  stepe 
Botom  onto  Bathe  about  a  Myle. 

From  Bathe  by  Champain  to  Kelston  a  good  Village  in 
Wilshire  a  3.  Milles,  where  Avon  goithe  somewhat  a  lofe  on 
the  lifte  Hand  in  the  Botom. 

From  Kelston  to  Biton  Village  in  Glocester shire  a  2.  Myles. 

Thens  to  Hanham  about  2.  Miles. 

At  this  Hanham  dwellythe  one  Ser  John  Neioton  in  a  fayre 
olde  Mannar  Place  of  Stone  caullyd  Barrescourte. 

Thyngs  lemid  of  Ser  J ohn  Newton. 

Newton  s  very  propre  Name  is  Caradoc.  The  name  of  Newton 
cam  by  tins  Error  and  Use,  by  cause  the  Graundfather  of  Ser 
John  Newton  d  welly d  or  was  born,  at  Trenewith  in  Poise  Land 

Gurney1  was  Lord  of  Stoke  Hamden,  and  ther  he  lyethe 
buryed  in  a  Colegiate  Chapell  by  the  Ruyns  of  his  Castle. 
He  was  chefe  Found ar,  as  some  say,  of  the  Howse  of  G aunts 
at  Bristow.  He  was  Foundar  of  the  Priorye  of  Nunes  in 
Somersetshire  caullyd  Baron  Gurney.  He  was  Lord  of  White- 
combe,  and  of  Richemonte  Castle  by  Mendepe  3.  Miles  from 
Wells.  All  the  Buyldynge  of  this  Castle  is  clene  downe.  It 
cam  aftar  to  Hampton,  and  then  to  Caradoc,  alias  Neioton. 

(1).  Goumey. 
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Ther  were  of  ancient  tyme  4.  comptyd  as  chef'e  Lords  of 
Mendepe.  First  the  Kynge,  and  his  Parte  cam  to  the  Bysshope 
of  Bathe  as  by  a  Fee  Ferme.  Glastenbyre  had  a  nothar  Parte. 
Bunvill  Lord  of  Bonvile,  and  now  Graye  Lord  Marques  of 
Dorset  was  the  third  Owner.  The  fourthe  was  Gurney,  now 
Caradoc  alias  Newton. 

The  lengthe  of  Mendepe1  from  Este  to  Weste  by  Estimation 
a  20.  Myls,  and  wher  it  is  brodeste  a  6.  Myles,  in  many  Placis 
lesse. 

There  is  apon  the  Tope  of  one  of  Mendipe  Hills  a  Place 
encampyd  caulyd  Dolbyn,2  famous  to  the  People,  thus  saynge  : 

If  Dolbyri  dyggyd  ivare, 
Of  Golde  shuld  be  the  Share. 

It  is  2.  Miles  from  Banwelle. 

Gurney  usyd  to  ly  muche  at  Richemonte  Castle.  It  stondithe 
in  the  Rote  of  Mendype  Este  from  Bristow  in  the  Paroche  of 
Este  Harptre  by  the  Paroche  Church e  of  it.  There  standithe 
yet  a  Pece  of  the  Dungeon  of  it.  Syr  John  Newton  dyggyd 
up  many  olde  Foundations  of  it  toward  buyldynge  of  a  new 
Howse  hard  ther  by  caullyd  Estewood. 

There  is  a  nothar  Village  by  Est  Harptre  caulyd  West 
Harptre  Gurney;  and  there  be  the  Yariete  of  Amies  that 
Gurney  gave  in  the  Glasse  Wyndowes,  and  his  Cote  Armure. 

At  such  tyme  as  Gurney  lyvyd  the  Lord  Fitzwarine  was 
Mastar  of  Mendepe  Foreste  by  Inheritaunce,  and  it  was  well 
furnishid  withe  Dere ;  but  a  non  aftar  for  Riots  and  Tres- 
passes done  in  Huntynge  it  was  deforestyd,  and  so  yet  re- 
maynethe. 

Gurney^s  Landes  cam  by  this  means  onto  Newton.  One 
Newton  a  Man  of  fayre  Lands  inhabitynge  at  Wyke  toward 
Banwell  ha,&  a  yongar  Brothar  that  maryed  one  of  the  Dowgh- 
tars  and  Heyres  of  Hampton,  and  Wyfe  afore  to  one  of  the 
Chokks  that  dyed  without  Ysswe  by  hym.     This  was  the 


(1).    Mendepe  Hilles. 


(2).  Dolbery. 
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yonggest  Dowghtar  of  the  3.  that  Hampton  lefte ;  and  yet 
she  beinge  maried  onto  Newton,  Father  to  Sir  John  Newton, 
fortunyd  to  have  all  the  Thre  Partes. 

The  very  Landes  of  Newton  of  Wyhe  be  descendyd  by 
Heires  Generals  onto  Ser  Henry  Chapell,  Sonn  to  Syr  Giles 
that  dwellyd  at  Wike,  and  to  Mastar  Grifithe  of  Northampton- 
shire that  hathe  Braybrooke  Castle.  So  that  Newton  of  Bar- 
courte  hathe  no  Parts  of  Newton  s  Lands  of  Wike. 

From  Barrescourt  onto  Bristow  a  3.  Myles  by  Hilly  and 
Stony  Ground  withe  Feren  ovar  growne  in  dyvers  Placis. 

BRISTOL,    [vn.  89.] 
The  site  of  Brightestow. 

The  Castle  and  moste  parte  of  the  Towne  by  North  e  ston- 
dithe  apon  a  Grownd  metely  eminent  bytvvixt  the  Ryvers  of 
Avon  and  Fraio,  alias  Frome. 

There  rysethe  an  Hill  of  an  notable  Highte  in  respecte  of 
the  Plote  of  the  Towne  selfe  from  Frome  bridge  on  so  goythe 
up  alonge  onto  Seint  Austin  s,  alias  the  Trinitie,  the  Cathedrall 
Churche,  and  there  endithe. 

Gates  in  the  Waulls  of  Brightstow. 

There  be  in  sum  Partes  of  the  Towne  doble  Waulls,  a 
Token  that  the  Towne  hathe  been  augmentyd. 

Newgate  (as  me  thinkythe)  is  in  the  the  utar  Waull  by  the 
Castle,  and  a  Chapelle  over  it.    It  is  the  Prison  of  the  Citie. 

S.  John  Gate.  A  churche  of  eche  syde  of  it.  It  is  hard 
on  the  Northe  syde  of  it,  and  there  be  Cryptce. 

S.  Gils  Gate  be  Southe  West  of  the  Key  where  Frome 
renithe. 

S.  Leonard's  Gats  and  a  Paroche  Churche  ovar  it. 
S.  Nicholas  Gate  where  is  a  Churche  cum  cryptis. 
There  be  the  inner  Gates  of  the  old  Towne  cis  Sabrinam  as 
the  Towne  standithe  in  dextra  ripa  defluentis  Avonce. 

In  the  utter  Waulls.    Pety  Gate.    From  Gate  in  the  attar 
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Waulls.    Marsche  Gate  e  regione  Avona?.    The  third  is  callyd 


In  the  Waulle  ultra  pontem  Sf  Avonam  be  2.  Gates  :  Raddc- 
cl 'if  Gate  and  Temple  Gate  ;  and  a  greate  Towre  caullyd  owcr 
harrys,  at  the  very  Ende  of  the  Waulle  in  ipsa  ripa  Avonaj 
e  regione  pontis  ad  arcem  supra  Frai  brachiolum. 

The  Castle  of  Brightestow. 

The  Kyver  of  Frome  ran  sumtyme  from  the  Were  by  the 
Castle,  where  now  is  a  Stone  Bridge  doune  by  the  Este  Syde 
of  it ;  and  so  doithe  yet  a  litle  Armelet  of  it  brekynge  out, 
and  almoste  the  whole  Streme  goithe  by  the  Norte  Syde  of 
the  Castle,  and  there  goithe  by  New  Gate  under  an  Arche. 

In  the  Castle  be  2.  Cowrtes.  In  the  utter  Courte,  as  in  the 
Northe  West  Parte  of  it,  is  a  greate  Dungeon  Tower,  made, 
as  it  is  sayde,  of  Stone  browght  out  of  Cane  in  Normandye  by 
the  redde  Erie  of  Glocestar. 

A  praty  Churche  and  muche  Logging  in  2.  area.  On  the 
Southe  Syde  of  it  a  great  Gate,  a  Stone  Bridge,  and  3.  Bulle- 
warks  in  Iceva  ripa  ad  ostium  Frai. 

There  be  many  Towres  yet  standynge  in  bothe  the  Cowrtes  ; 
but  all  tendithe  to  ruine. 

Paroclie  Churchis  within  the  Waulls  of  Brightstowe 
cis  Avonam. 

S.  Nicolas;  S.  Leonard;  S.  Lawrence;  S.  John  Bapt. ; 
Christe  Churche,  alias  Trinitie ;  S.  Audoene ;  S.  Werborow ; 
Al  Halowes ;  S.  Marie  Porte;  S.  Peters;  S.  Stephane  intra 
secunda  mania. 

Utra  Avonam. 

S.  Thomas  apostolus. 

Templum.  Wher  as  now  S.  Laurence  Churche  it  was  sum- 
tyme a  Churche,  as  it  is  sayde,  S.  Scpulchris  wher  was  a 
Nunry.    And  thereby  in  the  same  Lane  dwelled  the  Jewes, 
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and  theyr  Temple,  or  Sinagoge,  is  yet  sene  there,  and  now  is 
a  Ware  Howse. 

Paroche  Churches  in  the  Suburbs. 
S.  Philippus  within  cis  Avonam  Ford's  Gate  now  procul  ab 
Avona. 

S.  Jacobus  by  Brodemede  Strete. 

S.  Nicholas  Northe  from  Frome  Gate  in  super cilio  montis. 
S.  Augustine s  a  Paroche  Churche  on  the  Grene  by  the 
Cathedrale  Churche. 

The  Paroche  Church  of  Seint  Marks  in  the  Gaunts. 

Ultra  Avonam. 
Redcliffe  longe  pulchcrr.  omnium  ccclesia. 

Howsys  sumtyme  of  Religion  in  Bristow. 

Fanum  Augustini,  nunc  S.  Trinitatis.  Inscriptio  in  porta : 
Bex  Henricus  2.  dominus  Robertus  films  Hardingi,^/^"  regis 
Dache,  hujus  Monasterii  primi  fundatores. 

Ther  be  3.  Tombes  of  the  Barkleyes1  in  the  Southe  Isle 
agayn  the  Quiere. 

Fanum  S.  Jacobi. 

It  standithe  by  Brode  Meade  by  Northe  from  the  Castle  on 
an  Hilly  Grownd,  and  the  Ruines  of  it  standithe  hard  buttynge 
to  the  Este  Ende  of  the  Paroche  Churche. 

Robertus  consul  Cownte  of  Gloce  star  shire  buryed  in  the 
Quiere  in  the  Myddle  of  it  in  a  Sepulchre  of  Gray  Marble 
set  up  apon  6.  Pillers  of  a  smaull  Hethe.  In  his  Tumbe  was 
found  a  Writynge  in  Parchement  concernynge  the  tyme  of  his 
Deathe,  and  what  he  was.  A  Brewer  in  Bristoio  hathe  this 
Writynge. 

This  S.  James  was  a  Celle  to  Tioekesberye. 

Non  longe  a  dextra  ripa  Frai. 
S.  Magdalene's  a  Howse  of  Nunes,  suppressyd,  on  the 
Northe  Syde  of  the  Towne.    This  Howse  was  suppressyd  of 

(1).  Barkeley. 
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late  tymes,  when  suche  as  were  under  300.  Marks  of  Rent  by 
the  Yere  were  putte  downe.  Master  Wilts  dwellythe  in  this 
Ilowse. 

The  Gaunts. 

One  Henry  Gaunt1  a  Knight  sometyme  dwellynge  not  far 
from  Brandon  Hill  by  Brightstow  erectyd  a  College  of  Pristes 
withe  a  Mastar  on  the  Grene  by  Seint  Augustines.  And  sone 
after  he  chaungyd  the  first  Foundation  into  a  certeyne  kynde 
of  Religion,  and  was  Governowr  of  the  Howse  hymselfe,  and 
lyethe  buried  in  the  Vesturye  undar  a  slate  Stone.  This  had 
at  the  Desolucion  of  the  Howse  300.  Marks  of  Land  by  the 
Yere.  This  Henry  had  a  Brother  cawlyd  Sir  Mawryce  Gawnte. 
He  was  Foundar  of  the  Blake  Friers  in  Brightstow. 

Hospitales  in  rw[ins]. 
Fanum  Barptholomrei. 

Fanum  3m  regum  juxta  Barptolomeanes  extra  Fromegate. 
Aliud  non  procul  in  dextra  ripa  Frai  qua  itur  ad  fanum  Jacobi 
in  Lionsmede  Strete. 
One  in  Temple  Strete. 
An  othar  withe  out  Temple  Gate. 
An  othar  by  Seint  Thomas  Strete. 
S.  John's  by  Radeclife. 

An  Hospitall  S.  Trinitatis  hard  within  LasforoVs  Gate. 

The  Tukkers  Hospitall  in  Temple. 

The  Wevers  Hospitall  in  Temple  Strete. 

Ther  was  an  Hospital  of  old  tyme  where  of  late  a  Nunrye 
was  cawllyd  S.  Margarets. 

The  Grey  Friers  Howse  was  on  the  right  Ripe  of  From 
Watar  not  far  from  Seint  Barptolomes  Hospitall. 

The  Blacke  Friers  stode  a  litle  highar  then  the  Gray  on 
From,  in  the  Right  Ripe  of  it.  Ser  Maurice  Gaunt,2  elder 
Brother  to  Ser  Henry  Gaunt,  Foundar  of  the  Gaunts,  was 
Foundar  of  this. 

(1).    Qaunte.  (2).  Ib 
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The  White  Friers  stode  on  the  right  Rype  of  Frome  agayn 
the  Key. 

The  Augustine  Friers  Howse  was  harde  by  the  Temple  Gate 
withein  it  Northe  Weste. 

Chapels  in  and  aboute  Brightstow  cis  Avon. 

The  Bake  Chapell  by  cawse  it  stoode  by  the  Bake  by  Avon. 
It  longethe  onto  Seint  Nicholas. 

S.  Georgis  Chapell  joyning  to  the  Towne  Howse. 
A  Chapell  ovar  the  New  Gate. 
Owr  Lady  Chapell  on  Avon  Bridge. 

S.  Sprites  Chapell  in  Radclef  Chnrche  Yard.  This  ons  a 
Paroche  afore  the  buyldinge  of  Radclyfe  grete  new  Churche. 

S.  Brandon's  Chapell  now  defacyd,  on  Brandon  Hill  a 
Qwartar  of  a  Myle  by  West  the  Gaunts. 

Bedemister  a  Mile  ont  of  the  Towne  by  Est  Southe  Este  is 
now  Mother  Churche  to  Radeclife,  to  S.  Thomas  within  the 
Towne,  and  Leighe  without  the  Towne. 

Bridges  in  Bristow. 

The  Greate  Bridge  of  4.  Stone  Arches  ovar  Avon. 

Were  Bridge  on  From  hard  by  the  Northe  Est  Parte  of  the 
Castle  of  Bristowe. 

There  brekythe  an  Arme  out  of  Frome  a  But  Shot  above 
Were  Bridge,  and  renithe  thrwghe  a  Stone  Bridge  of  one 
Great  Arche,  and  there  by  at  New  Gate  the  othar  Parte  of 
From  reninge  from  Were  Bridge  cummithe  undar  a  n othar 
Stone,  and  serving  the  Mille  hard  without  New  Gate  metithe 
with  the  othar  Arme. 

The  Haven  of  Brightstow. 

The  Haven  by  Avon  flowithe  about  a  2.  Miles  above  Bright- 
stowe  Bridge. 

Seint  Anns  Ferye  is  a  boute  a  Myle  and  halfe  above  the 
Towne  of  Brightstowe. 
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Keinesham  a  3.  Miles  beyond  Bristow  in  ripa  sinistra  Avonse. 

The  Shipps  of  olde  tyme  cam  only  up  by  Avon  to  a  Place 
caullyd  the  Belt,  where  was  and  is  Depthe  enowghc  of  Watar ; 
but  the  Botom  is  verye  stony  and  rughe  sens  by  Polecye  they 
trenchid  somwhat  a  lofe  by  Northe  West  of  the  old  Key  on 
Avon  anno  1247.  and  in  continuance  bringynge  the  Cowrse 
of  From  By  ver  that  way  hathe  made  soft  and  whosy  Harborow 
for  grete  Shipps. 

Hunge  Rode  aboute  a  3.  Miles  lower  in  the  Haven  then 
Brightstow.  At  this  Rode  be  some  Howsys  in  dextra  Avon 
ripa. 

About  a  Myle  lowere  is  Kyng's  Rode,  and  there  be  also 
some  Howses  in  dextra  ripa  Avonce. 

Ther  is  a  Place1  almoste  agayne  Hung  Rode  caulyd  Port- 
chestar,  where  Hardynge  and  Robert  his  Sunne  had  a  fayre 
Howse,  and  a  nothar  in  Brightstow  Towne. 

Sum  thinke  that  a  great  Pece  of  the  Depenes  of  the  Haven 
from  S.  Vincents  to  Hung  Rode  hathe  be  made  by  Hand. 
Sum  say  that  Shipps  of  very  auncient  time  cam  up  to  S. 
Stephanes  Churche  in  Brightstoiv. 

A  Remembraunce  of  Memorable  Acts  done  in  Brightstow,  out  of 
a  litle  Boke  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Howse  of  Calendaries 
in  Brightstow. 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Calendaries  were  for  the  most  parte 
brent  by  chaunce. 

The  Calendaries,  otharwyse  cawlyd  the  Gilde,  or  Fraternite 
of  the  Clergie  and  Commanltye  of  Brightstow,  and  it  was  firste 
kepte  in  the  Churche  of  the  Trinitie,  sens  at  Al  Halows. 

The  Origin  all  of  this  Fraternitie  is  out  of  mynd. 

Ailarde  Mean  and  Bitrick  his  Sunne  Lords  of  BrightestOw 
afore  the  Conqueste. 

Hayrnon  Erie  of  Glocestar  aftar  the  Conquest  and  Lorde  of 
Brightstow, 

(1).  Barkeley. 
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Robertas  consul,  Sunne  to  Hamon,  was  Erie  of  Gloccstar, 
and  Lord  of  Brightstow,  and  Foundar  of  the  Monasterye  of 
Tewkesbyry. 

Robertus  consul  Lorde  of  Brightstow  Castle,  and  Foundar  of 
S.  James  Priorie  in  the  Northe  Suburbe  of  Brightstow. 

Kynge  Stephan  toke  the  Towne  of  Briglitstow  by  force  from 
Robertus  consul. 

In  the  tyme  of  Kyng  Henry  the  2.  Robert  Erie  of  Glocestar 
(Bastard  Sunn  to  Henry  the  First)  and  Robert  Hardinge  trans- 
slatyd  the  Fraternitie  of  the  Calendaries1  from  the  Trinitie 
onto  the  Church  of  Al-Hallows.  At  this  tyme  were  Scholes 
ordeyned  in  Brightstow  by  them  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  put  in  the  Ordre  of  the  Calendaries  and  the  Maior. 

Hardinge  foundyd  the  Monasterye  of  S.  Augustine  at  Bright- 
stoio,  and  to  it  was  appropriate  the  Churche  of  Al-Hallows. 

Swale  Cardinale  a  Romaine  Legate  after  the  Coranation  of 
Henry  the  third  at  Glocestcr  cam  to  Brightstow,  and  kept  a 
Synode  there  tempore  Henrici  Blesensis  episcopi  Wigorn. 

William  Erie  of  Gloccstar,  Founder  of  the  Monasterye  of 
Cainesham,  gave  the  Prefecture  and  Mastershipe  of  the  Schole 
in  Brightstoio  to  Cainesham,  and  tooke  it  from  the  Calenderies. 

Conducts  in  Bristow  cis  pontem. 

S.  John's  hard  by  S.  John's  Gate. 

The  Key  Pipe,  with  a  very  fair  Castellet. 

Al-Halow  Pipe  hard  by  the  Calendaries  without  a  Castelle. 

S.  Nicholas  Pipe  withe  a  Castellet. 

Ultra  pontem. 

Redclif  pipe  with  a  Castlet  hard  by  Redclife  Churche  withe 
out  the  Grate. 

An  othar  Pipe  withe  owte  Radclif  Gate  havinge  no  Castelle. 

Another  by  Porte  Waulle  withoute  the  Waulle. 

Port  Waulle  is  the  fairest  parte  of  the  Towne  Waulle. 


(1).    Calendars  in  Bristoiv. 
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The  sayinge  is  that  certain  Bochers  made  a  fair  Peace  of 
this  Waull  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  and  strongest  Peace  of  all 
the  Towne  Waulls. 

The  Yere  of  owr  Lorde  1247.  was  the  Trenche  made  and 
caste  of  the  Ryver  from  the  Gybbe  Taylor  to  the  Key  by  the 
Comonlty  as  well  of  Redclyffe  Syde,  as  of  the  towne  of  Bristoll ; 
and  the  same  time  thinhabitants  of  Redclyffe  were  combined 
and  incorperatyd  to  the  foresayde  Towne.  And  as  for  the 
Grounde,  of  Seynt  Augustins  Syde  of  the  Rivar  it  was  geven 
and  grauntyd  to  the  Comonalty  of  the  sayde  Towne  by  Ser 
William  Bradstone  then  beinge  Abbot  of  the  same  Monastiry 
for  certeyne  Money  therfore  payed  to  hym  by  the  Comonaltye, 
as  it  apperithe  by  Writynge  therof  made  betwenge  the  Mayor 
and  Comonalty,  and  the  Abbot  and  his  Bretherne. 

1309.  This  Yere  they  made  new  Statuts  in  this  Towne, 
and  they  called  the  Senesters  Bayliffes  of  the  Kings,  and  they 
purchased  new  ground  to  the  Towne,  and  had  new  Prevylegis 
gyven  them  of  Kynge  Edicarde. 

The  Almese  Howse  without  Temple  Yate  is  called  Rogers 
Magdalenes  of  Nonney  whiche  was  Founder  of  it.  And  the 
Almese  Howse  by  Seynt  Thomas  Churche  is  called  Burton's 
Almes  Howse.  Burton  Maior  of  the  Towne  and  Founder  is 
buried  in  it. 

A  nother  Hospitall  hard  by  the  Greye  Fryers  : 

And  in  Temple  Streate. 

One  Shepward  a  Merchaunt  of  Bristow  made  the  right 
highe  and  costly  Towre  of  S.  Steplienes  in  Brightstow* 

From  Sodbery  to  Tormerton  Village.  Thens  about  a  4. 
Myles  by  playne  Grownde  onto  Maschejeld.  This  Lordshipe 
longyd  to  the  Canons  of  Cainesham.    [vn.  98.] 

TROWBRIDGE  to  FROME.    [vii.  98.] 
From  Tlirouqhbridge  (Trowbridge)  on  to  Broke  by  Woody 
Grownde  2.  Myles. 
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From  Broke  onto  Frome1  Celwood  in  Somersetshire  a  4.  Miles, 
mnche  by  Woody  Ground  and  Pasture  on  tyll  I  cam  within 
a  Myle  of  it  where  is  Champaine. 

The  Towne  hath  a  metly  good  Market,,  and  is  set  on  the 
Clefe  of  a  Stony  Hille. 

There  is  a  goodly  large  Paroche  Churche  in  it,  and  a  ryght 
fayre  Springe  in  the  Churche  Yarde  that  by  Pipes  and 
Trenches  is  conveyed  to  dyvers  Partes  of  the  Towne. 

There  be  dyvers  fayre  stone  Howses  in  the  Towne  that 
standythe  most  by  Clothinge. 

In  the  Botom  of  the  Towne  rennith  From  Ryver  levinge 
the  Towne  on  the  lyfte  Rype,  and  there  is  a  Stone  Bridge  of 
fyve  Arches,  and  a  Myle  by  it  wherby  cummythe  an  Armelet 
thorowghe  a  Bridge  of  2.  Arches.  Ther  cummithe  one  Arme 
downe  from  May  den  Bradley  v.  Myles  of,  and  an  othar  from 
Hindon,  and  mete  aboute  a  Myle  above  the  Towne  of  From. 

Brueme  8.  Myles  from  Frome. 

NUNKEY  CASTLE,    [vn.  99.] 

From  Frome  on  to  Nunney  Dclamare  a  good  Village  a  2. 
Myles,  al  by  Champayne  Grounde  frutefull  of  Corne. 

There  is  a  praty  Castle  at  the  Weste  Ende  of  the  Paroche 
Churche,  havynge  at  eche  End  by  Northe  and  Southe  2.  praty 
rownd  Towres  gatheryd  by  Cumpace  to  joyne  in  to  one. 

The  Waulls  be  very  stronge  and  thykke,  the  Stayres  narrow, 
the  Lodo;ino;e  with  in  some  what  darke.  It  standithe  on  the 
lyfte  Ripe  of  the  Ryver  devidithe  it  from  the  Churche  Yarde. 
The  Castell  is  motyd  about,  and  this  Mote  is  servid  by  Watar 
conveyed  into  it  owte  of  the  Ryver.  There  is  a  stronge 
Waulle  withe  owt  the  Mote  rounde  about  savinge  at  the  Est 
Part  of  the  Castell  where  it  is  defendyd  by  the  Brooke. 

Delamare  and  his  Wyfe,  makers  of  the  Castle,  ly  buryed  in 
the  Northe  Syde  of  the  Paroche  Churche  at  Nunney. 


(1).  From, 
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BEL  AM  ARE  FAMILY,  [vi.  36.] 
Peter  Delamar,  a  Man  of  about  xii.  c.  Markes  of  Lande  by 
the  Yere,  dyed  without  Issue  Male  in  Edwarde  the  3.  Dayes : 
but  he  had  3.  Doughters  maryed  to  these  Gentilmen  ;  S.  John, 
S.  Amande,  and  William  de  la  Roche,  the  which  3.  devidid  the 
Landes  of  Delamare.  The  Castelle  of  Nanny  Delamar  in 
Somersetshire,  and  the  Lordship  of  Tischarton  yn  Wyleshire 
cam  to  S.  John  in  Partition. 

S.  Amande  had  


William  de  la  Roche  had  

But  Mr.  Sainton  told  me  that  there  were  but  2.  that  devided 
Delamares  Landes.  And  that  S.  Amand  had  by  Heire  general 
of  Gul.  de  la  Roche  such  Landes  as  the  said  Roche  had  by 
Delamare :  and  that  Lande  is  now  cum  to  Mr.  Bainton. 

Syr  Edward  Baynton's  Father  had  to  Wife  the  last  Lord 
S.  Amand  Sister  and  Heire  because  he  had  no  legitimate 
Childe. 

There  was  a  yonger  Brother  of  this 
House  of  the  Delamares :    and  he  by 
Peter  Delamare      Prseferrement  of  Mariage  had  about  the 
the  yonger.  tyme  of  Edward  the  3.  the  Doughter  and 

Heyre  of  one  Achard  a  Man  of  faire 
Landes  in  Barkeshire. 
Syr  Thomas  Delamare,  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  last  of 
this  House  had  a  Sun  caullid  John,  and  he  diyng  afore  Thomas 
his  Father  left  2.  Doughters  :  wherof  one  was  maried  to 
Ilumfre  Foster,  Father  to  Syr  Humfre  that  now  lyvith:  the 
other  to  Morton  of  Dorsetshir,  Kinesman  to  Cardinal  Morton  ; 
but  she  had  no  Childern,  and  so  the  landes  of  this  Delamer 
cam  totally  to  Foster. 

The  House  of  Syr  Humfrede  Foster  in  Barkeshire  cam  oute 
of  the  House  of  Fosters  of  Northumbrelande. 

This  youngger  Brother  of  the  Fosters  of  Northumbr eland 
were  first  plantid  in  Edwarde  the  3.  tyme,  and  by  his  Ad- 
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vauncement  to  faire  Landes  in  Somersetshire  by  the  Partes 
where  a  late  the  Priory  of  Barly  was.  And  after  one  of  the 
Fosters  for  a  notable  Murder  doone  cam  to  Sanctuary,  and 
thens  fledde  beyond  the  Se :  and  leving  Doughters  behinde 
hym.  Part  of  his  Landes  confiscate  was  gyven  to  them  that 
maried  his  Doughters.1  And  after  that  Foster  had  his  Pardon, 
and  gatherid  sum  Landes  again  in  Somersetshir  that  yet  re- 
mayne  to  Syr  Humfrey  Foster. 

Then  Popham  a  Gentilman  of  very  faire  Landes  in  South- 
amptonshir  dyid  without  Issue  Male  about  Henry  the  vi.  dayes  : 
and  leving  iiii.  Doughters  they  were  thus  maryed,  to  Foster,  to 
Barintine,  to  Wadham,  to  Hamdcne. 

Humfrede  Foster  Grandfather  to  Syr  Humfrey  Foster  now 
lyving  maried  this  Pophams  Doughter. 

Nunncy  Broke  cummythe  downe,  as  I  Markyd,  from  Southe 
Southe  Weste,  and  a  3.  Myles  lower  it  goithe  into  Frome 
Ryver.  This  Castell  longed  to  Delamare,  syns  to  Powllet  Lord 
S.  John. 

I  rode  bake  from  Nunneye  to  Frome  Market. 

FKOME  to  BATH.    [vn.  99.] 
Thens  about  a  2.  Myles  of  I  cam  to  a  Botome,  where  an 
othar  Broke  ran  in  to  Frome.    And  in  this  Botome  dwell 
certayne  good  Clothiars  havynge  fayre  Howsys  and  Tukkynge 
Myles. 

Thens  a  2.  good  Myles  onto  Philipps  Northetoune,  where  is  a 
meane  Market  kept  in  a  smaull  Towne,  moste  maynteynyd  by 
Clothing. 

From  Northeton  to  Ferley  Castle  a  2.  Myles. 

Thens  to  Bradeford  2.  Miles. 

From  Bradeforde  to  Bath  a  3.  Myles. 

A  2.  Myles  and  more  by  the  right  Ripe  of  Avon,  and  "Woody 
and  Hilly  Grownde,  I  passyd  firste  ovar  by  Frescheford  Bridge, 
of  Stone  on  Frome. 


(1).  One  of  the  Wadhams  maried  one  of  these  Doughters. 
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And  a  Mylc  and  more  beyond  that  at  a  new  Stone  Bridge  I 
passyd  ovar  a  litle  Broke  that  aftar  a  litle  lower  goythe  in  to 
Avon  per  sinistram  ripam. 

A  Mile  a  this  syde  Bathe  by  South  Est  I  saw  2.  Parks 
enclosyd  withe  a  minus  Stone  Waulle,  now  withe  out  Dere. 
One  longyd  to  the  Bysshope,  an  othar  to  the  Prior  of  Batlie. 

From  Bathe  to  Tomerton  [in  Gloucestersh.]  8.  Mils  all  moste 
all  by  Champain  Ground. 

[Leland  went  into  Gloucestershire  as  far  as  Thornbury, 
where  he  noticed  the  great  house  begun  by  Edward,  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  then  turned  back  and  re-entered 
Somerset  at  Keynsham.] 

In  the  Margin  hy  Mr.  N.B.  Edmonde  the  Elder  King 
Burton's  hand,  of  England  was  slayn  at  Pulclechirch, 

This  is  written  with    and  byried  at  Glasteinbyri. 
John  Leyland  the  Anti-        Savaricus  Bishop  of  Bathe,  and 
quary  his   owne  hand,    Abbate    of    Glasteinbyri,  alienatid 
who  dyd  18.  Apr.  1552.    Pucklechirch   from    Glasteinbyri  to 
6.  E.  6.  Bathe. 

The  Personage  of  Pucklechirch  impropriate  to  the  Cathedrale 
Chirche  of  Welles. 
From  Pucklechirch  to  Cainesham,1  sumtyme  a  good,  now  a 
poore,  Market  Town,  and  minus  in  Somersetshir. 

KEYNSHAM.  [vn.  103.] 
There  be  2.  Bridges  of  Stone  at  Kainesham,  wherof  one  of 
6.  greate  Arches,  now  al  yn  mine,  standith  holely  in  Glocestre- 
shir.  The  other  hard  therby  stondith  with  3.  great  Arches  of 
Stone  over  Avon  Ryver  that  ther  partith  Gloc  ester  shire  and 
Somersetshir. 

There  is  a  Park  of  the  Kinges  waullid  with  Stone  hard 
withoute  Kainesham  in  Somersetshire. 


(1).  Cainsham. 
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Stones  figurid  like  Serpentes  woimde  into  Circles  found  in 
the  Quarreis  of  Stone  about  Cainsham. 

One  Mac  William  beiir^e  a  yonder  Brothar  of  a  Gentleman 
in  Yrland  cam  to  Bristowe,  and  ther  so  incresyd  in  Ryches 
that  in  Continuance  he  bowght  lands  to  the  Sume  of  a  3.  or 
400.  Markes  by  the  Yere,  and  so  the  Land  continuyd  a  certeyn 
while  in  the  Heires  Male  of  Mac  William,  and  aftar  cam  to  a 
Dowghtar  of  theyrs  that  was  maried  to  one  of  the  Semars. 

This  Land,  as  I  remembre  that  I  have  written  in  a  nothar 
Place,  lay  partely  aboute  Cainesliam.    [vm.  97.] 

KEYNSHAM  to  SUTTOX  COURT. 

From  Cainesham  to  Pensforde  a  3.  Miles,  part  by  Champayn, 
part  by  Enclosure. 

It  is  a  praty  Market  Townlet  occupied  with  clothing. 

Browne  of  London  yn  Limestrete  is  Owner  of  it.  It  longid 
afore  onto  

The  Towne  stondith  much  by  Clothinge. 

There  cummith  downe  a  Streame  that  servith  dyvers  Tuk- 
king  Milles. 

From  Pensforde  to  Southertoun  Village.  Here  hath  Syr 
John  Saincte  Lo  an  olde  Maner  Place.  2.  long  Miles  by  hilly 
and  enclosid  Grounde,  meately  wel  woddid. 

Syr  John  Saincte  Lo  descendit  of  a  yonger  Brother  of  the 
Lordes  Sainte  L,o,  and  hath  litle  of  his  Landes.  For  the  laste 
Lorde  Saincte  Lo  lakking  Heyres  Male,  the  Landes  descendid 
by  Heyres  generale  onto  the  Lorde  Hungreforde,  and  the  Lord 
Botreaux. 

A  good  Peace  of  Syr  John  Saincte  Lo  Landes  cummith  to 
hym  by  De  la  Rivers  Donghter  and  Heyre  his  Fathers  Wife 
or  Mother. 

There  is  a  faire  Maner  Place  like  a  Castelle  Building  at 
Newtoun  Sainct  Lo,  2.  Miles  from  Bath  by  Avon,  sumtyme  one 
of  the  chief  Houses  of  the  Lordes  Sainct  Lo.  The  Lorde 
Hastinges  Erie  of  Huntingdon  hath  it  now. 
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From  Southetoum  onto  Chute  a  Mile  dim.  by  fayrc  enclosid 
Ground.  It  is  a  praty  clothing  Towne,  and  hath  a  faire 
Chirch. 

And  at  the  Southe  Side  of  the  Chirch  is  a  faire  Manor  Place 
of  the  Bisshop  of  Bathe. 

There  be  dyvers  Paroche  Chirches  there  aboute  that  ons  a 
yere  do  Homage  unto  Chute  theyr  Mother  Chyrche. 

There  hath  beene  good  Makyng  of  Cloth  yn  the  Towne. 

Syr  John  Saincte  Lo  Graundfader  lyyth  in  a  goodly  Tumbe 
of  Marble  on  the  Northe  Syde  of  the  Chyrch. 

Hubley  is  a  3.  Miles  by  Southe  from  Southetoun.  There  is 
an  old  meane  Maner  Place.  The  Gate  Howse  is  Castle  like. 
There  is  a  Parke  by  it.  It  longgid  to  the  Lorde  Chedder, 
whos  greate  Landes  descendid  by  Heyres  generales  onto  the 
Lorde  Lisle,  Dawbeny,  and  Newton. 

From  Southetoun  onto  Wike  8.  long  Miles. 

There  is  a  large  Maner  Place,  wherof  most  Parte  was 
buildyd  by  Newton  chief  Judge  of  Englande.  This  Lordship 
was  the  Lorde  Chedders,  and  then  Newton's,  whos  ii.  Doughters 
were  maried  the  one  onto  Griffith  of  Braybroke,  the  other  onto 
Syr  Giles  Capel,  and  so  dooth  Hubley  and  Wike  and  dyvers 
other  Lordeshippes  remayne  in  Partition  onto  them. 

Banwelle  is  a  2.  or  3.  Miles  from  Wike,  and  there  hath  the 
Bisshop  of  Bathe  a  goodly  Lordship. 

There  was  at  Banwelle  in  the  tyme  of  Alfride  King  of  the 
Westsaxons  a  notable  Monasterie  of  

Banwelle  standith  not  very  holsomly,  and  Wike  worse.  The 
Fennes  be  almost  at  hande.  Wood  meately  good  aboute 
them. 

Kenne  Village  is  aboute  a  Mile  from  Wike.  There  dwellith 
Mr-  Kenne,  a  Man  of  a  200.  Markes  of  Lande  by  the  Yere. 

Wrekeshale  is  a  3.  Miles  from  Wike  towarde  Brightestow. 
Here  hath  Syr  Wylliam  Gorge  a  meane  old  Maner  Place  in  a 
Valley,  and  on  eche  Side  of  it  on  the  Hilles  is  a  fayr  Parke. 

Barrow  Gurney  a  2.  Miles  from  it  nerer  Brightstow,  that  is 
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4.  Miles  distante  of  Barow.  Here  was  of  late  a  Nunnery,  now 
made  a  fair  Dwelling  Place  by  Drue  of  Brightestow. 

Southetowne  is  7.  Miles  from  Brightstow. 

From  Southetowne  onto  Estewoode  3.  Miles  by  Hilly  Grounde. 
It  is  yn  the  Kootes  of  Mendepe  Hilles.  There  was  a  goodly 
Castelle  at  this  Estwoode  caullyd  Richemonte,  wher  noble 
Gurneg  lay  much.  Yt  is  now  defacid  to  the  hard  Ground, 
and  Syr  John  Newton  now  Lorde  of  it  hath  made  his  House 
harde  by  it  of  the  Kuines  thereof  yn  the  very  Place  wher  the 
Graunge  of  Richemont  Castelle  was  yn  Gurneys  tyme. 

From  Estewoode  onto  Welles  v.  Miles. 

SUTTON  COURT  to  STOURTON.    [vii.  106.] 

From  Southetoun  onto  Midsomer  Northtoun  by  sumwhat  hilly 
and  enclosid  Ground  a  5  Miles. 

I  passid  over  a  praty  Broke  a  2.  Miles  or  I  cam  onto 
Northeton.    It  ran  downe  on  the  lifte  Hand  as  I  rode. 

From  Midsomer  Northeton  to  jPhilippes  Northton  a  v.  Miles. 

From  Midsomer  Norton  onto  Melles  by  chaumpayne  Grounde 

5.  Miles. 

Melles  stondith  sumwhat  clyving,  and  hath  bene  a  praty 
Townelet  of  Clothing.    It  longgid  onto  Glessenbyri. 

Selwood  Abbate  of  Glessenbyri  seing  the  Welthines  there  of 
the  People  had  thought  to  have  reedified  the  Townelet  with 
mene  Houses  of  square  Stones  to  the  Figure  of  an  Antonie 
Crosse,  wherof  yn  deade  he  made  but  one  Streatelet. 

The  Chirch  is  faire  and  buildid  yn  tyme  of  mynde  ex  lapide 
quadrato  by  the  hole  Paroche. 

One  Garlande  a  Draper  of  London  gave  frely  to  the  Building 
of  the  Vestiarie,  a  fine  and  curiose  Pece  of  Worke.  One 
.....  a  Gentilman  dwelling  ther  yn  the  Paroche  made 
a  fair  Chapel! e  in  the  North  Side  of  the  Chirch.  There  is  a 
praty  Maner  Place  of  Stone  harde  at  the  West  Ende  of  the 
Chirche.  This  be  likelihod  wras  partely  buildid  by  Abbate 
Selwodde  of  Glasteinbyri.    Syns  it  servid  the  Fermer  of  the 
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Lordeship.  Now  Mr.  Horner  hath  boute  the  Lordeship  of 
the  King.  There  oummith  a  Broke  from  the  Colcpittes  in 
3fendepe  and  strikith  by  South  in  the  Botom  of  Melles,  and 
thens  rennith  into  Frame  Ryver,  and  so  to  Frome  Selwood  a 
Market  Towne,  that  is  a  3.  Miles  from  Melles. 

The  Foreste  of  Selwood  ys  in  one  parte  a  3.  Miles  from 
Melles.  In  this  Forest  is  a  Chapelle,  and  theryn  be  buryed 
the  Bones  of  S.  Algar  of  late  tymes  superstitiusly  soute  of 
the  folisch  commune  People. 

The  Foreste  of  Selwood1  as  it  is  nowe  is  a  30.  Miles  yn 
Cumpace,  and  streachith  one  way  almoste  onto  Werminstre, 
and  a  nother  way  onto  the  Quarters  of  Shaftesbyri  by  Estima- 
tion a  10.  Miles. 

From  Melles  onto  Nunney  Delamere  a  2.  Miles  partely  by 
hilly  and  enclosid  Grounde. 

Thens  aboute  a  Mile  by  like  Soyle  onto   Tut  a 

longe  Village,  wher  the  Paroche  Chirche  is  onto  Nunney 
Delamere. 

Thens  half  a  Mile  farther,  and  so  into  the  mayne  Foreste  of 
Selwood.  And  so  passing  half  a  Mile  farther  I  lefte  on  the 
risrhte  hand  Witham  the  late  Priorie  of  Cartusians  not  in  the 
Foreste,  but  yoining  harde  on  the  Egge  of  it. 

Thens  partely  by  Forest  Grounde  and  partlye  by  Champaine 
a  4.  Myles  onto  Stourton. 

[Leland  here  gives  an  account  of  Stourton,  and  proceeded 
to  Sturminster  Newton  ;  he  then  turned  to  the  west  and  came 
to  Yeovil.] 

From  Stoureton  onto  a  4.  Miles  much  by 

woody  Grounde.  Here  I  passid  over  Cale  Water  at  a  greate 
Forde,  and  so  rydde  scant  a  Mile  over  Moreland,  and  a  Mile 

beyonde  I  lefte  Master  Carentes  House  and 

Park  on  the  lifte  hande ;  and  thens  a  Mile  farther  I  cam  onto 
Stapleford. 


(1).    Forest  of  Schvod. 
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Stajrfeford  is  by  Estimation  a  7.  Miles  North  from  Wike- 
hampton,  from  whens  Cakbrooke  cummith. 

King-  gave  Stourminster  and  Neiuton  onto 

thabbay  of  Glcssenbyri.  The  Castelle  (of  Newton)  syns 
clerely  decayed,  and  the  Abbates  of  Glcssenbyri  made  ther  a 
fair  Maner  Place,  and  usid  to  resorte  onto  yt.  The  Personage 
of  the  Towne  was  impropriate  onto  Glcssenbyri. 

The  auncient  Name  and  Maner  Place  of  the  Horeseys  was 
at  the  End  of  the  great  Hylle  that  goithe  from  Glessenbyry 
almoste  to  Bridgwater.  It  is  about  a  Myle  from  Bridge  Watar, 
and  Ser  John  Horsey  possessithe  yet  the  Lande. 

YEOVIL,    [vii.  110.] 
From  Clifton  onto  Ivelle  a  good  Market  Towne  a  Myle  or 
more.    It  stondithe  pleasauntly  on  a  Pokky  Hille,  and  is 
meatly  welle  buildyd.    It  stondithe  in  Somersetshire  in  Iceva  ripa 
flu.  Ively. 

The  Towne  is  privilegyd  withe  greate  Libertes,  and  kepithe 
Courts  for  decidinge  of  Suts.  The  Paroche  Chirche  is  faire  and 
lyghtesom.    In  it  be  4.  or  5.  Cantuaries  enduyd  withe  Lands. 

There  is  at  the  Weste  Ende  of  the  Churche  a  greate  and 
fayre  old  Chapel,  the  whiche  semithe  to  be  a  thinge  more 
ancient  then  the  Paroche.    It  is  usid  for  a  Chauntrey. 

There  is  a  Bridge  a  little  from  the  Toun  of  3.  great  Arches 
of  Stone  apon  Ivcl,  and  is  the  highe  Way  from  Shireburne 
Westward.    Shireburne  is  3.  Myles  or  more  from  Ivele  Towne. 

A  litle  above  Ivel  Bridge  brekethe  out  an  Arme  of  Ivel, 
and  aboute  the  Bridge  the  Amies  mete  agayne  togithar  and 
make  a  fayre  Medowe  as  an  Isle. 

The  Sreame  goithe  from  Ivcl  Bridge  onto  Ilchcster  a  3. 
Myles,  and  thens  rennythe  Northe  to  Mychelborow  levinge 
Athelney  somewhat  distant  on  the  lyfte  B-ipe,  and  so  onto 
Lambounie,1  and  to  Bridge  Northe  that  standithe  hard  on  the 
lifte  Ripe  of  it. 

(1).  Lambowme. 
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Lambnrne  hathe  been  a  right  praty  Towne,  and  a  good 
Market.    In  it  were  many  fayre  Ilowses.    Now  it  decayithe. 

From  Shireburne  onto  Milburne  Porte  about  a  2.  Mils.  It 
bathe  bad  a  Market,  and  yet  retaynithe  Privileges  of  a 
fraunchisyd  Borow. 

There  comythe  a  Broket  downe  by  the  Towne,  and  resortithe 
onto  Shireburne  AVatar. 

Thens  a  Myle  to  Tonmer  Parke  encompasyd  with  a  Stone 
Waulle. 

The  Lordeship  of  Tonmers  was  one  Tonmers  whos  Heire 
Grenerall  was  maried  onto  one  of  the  Carents,  and  there 
by  was  Carents  Lands  moste  augmentid.  From  Tommer  to 
Stalbridge  a  Myle. 

Domus  religiosce  in  Somersetsher.    [vill.  65.] 
Prior :  Stoke,  S.  Andreas.  Monachi  Nigri. 
Prior:  Bearew  S.  Marias.  Monachce  Nigra. 

Aquas  dulces :  Bedret,  Fenisle,  Aven,  Brin. 


(Sai|Iu  dhunm  of  Simuujtoin 


BY  JOHN  BATTEN,  F.S.A. 


CCORDINGr  to  Domesday  Book,  the  great  Norman 


baron,  Roger  de  Curcelle,  was  the  tenant  in  chief  of 
the  extensive  manor  of  Limington,  which  his  father  had 
acquired  by  exchange  with  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury ;  but 
there  was  another  manor  in  the  parish,  called  Dreicot — now 
Draycot — of  which  Robert,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Count  of 
Mortain,  was  the  chief  lord,  William  de  Curcelle  being  his 
tenant,1  and,  according  to  Mr.  Eyton,2  he  was  the  father  of 
Roger. 

There  is  in  the  Liber  Alius  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Wells  a  mandatory  letter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  addressed 
to  this  William  de  Curcelle,  requiring  him,  by  proclamation  at 
Montacute  and  Bristol,  to  expedite  the  collection  of  the  Peter 
Pence  tax.  All  defaulters  were  to  answer  for  their  non- 
payment before  Giso  the  Bishop,  and  himself ;  and  as  the 
bishop  at  that  day  sat  with  the  sheriff  in  the  County  Court, 
we  may  conjecture  that  William  de  Curcelle  was  the  sheriff, 
and  probably  the  first  after  the  Norman  Conquest.3  At 
Montacute,  it  should  be  noticed,  was  the  castle  of  the  Earl, 
William  de  Curcelle's  feudal  lord.    We  do  not  again  meet 

(1).    SeeExo7i  Domesday,  p.  247.       (2).    Somerset  Domesday,  vol.  i,  p.  60. 

(3).  This  very  ancient  document  was  first  printed  in  Hickes's  Institutiones 
Grammaticce,  etc.,  p.  164;  but  very  recently  it  has  been  published  in  a  more 
accessible  form,  in  the  volume  of  the  Historical  Commission,  called  Index  to 
the  Wells  Cathedral  MSS.,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  a  full  calendar  and  abstract 
of  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  materials  for  elucidating  the  early  history  of  the  diocese  and  the  county, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  compiler  for  the  very  accurate  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  the  laborious  task  confided  to  him. 
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with  Draycot  as  a  separate  manor  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating,  and  no  doubt,  on  the  death  of  William  de 
Curcelle,  it  descended  to  Roger,  his  son,  and  became  part  of 
Limington. 

The  superior  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Limington,  and  the 
advowson  of  the  church,  remained  part  of  the  De  Curcelle 
barony,  and  descended,  with  many  other  manors  belonging  to 
that  barony,  to  the  families  of — (1)  Malet,  (2)  Vivonia  or  De 
Fortibus,  by  the  marriage  of  Hugh  de  Vivonia  with  Mabel, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Malet  (whose  forfeiture  was 
condoned),  (3)  to  the  co-heiresses  of  William  de  Fortibus, 
and  (4)  to  Beauchamp  of  Hatch,  by  the  marriage  of  John  de 
Beauchamp  with  Cecilia,  one  of  such  co-heiresses.  But  the 
land  constituting  the  territorial  manor  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  we  will  trace  their  descent  separately. 

One-third  was  at  a  very  early  period  held  by  the  family  of 
Fitz  Bernard,  and  was  wre  assume,  the  knight's  fee  held  by 
Robert  Fitz  Bernard,  of  William  Malet,  12th  Henry  II.1 
He  held  also  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Devonshire,  of  the  King's 
son,2  and  was  sheriff  of  that  county  15th  Henry  II.  He  was 
probably  the  father  of  Ralph  Fitz  Bernard,  who  by  charter 
without  date  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Wells,  and 
to  Reginald  the  bishop  (who  occupied  the  see  from  1174  to 
1191),  the  church  of  Holcombe,  Devon — now  called  Hole- 
combe  Burnell  (a  corruption  of  Bernard),  a  manor  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  the  Domesday  tenant,  Tetbald  Fitz 
Bernard.  With  this  endowment  the  prebend  of  Holcombe 
was  founded,  and  it  survives  (in  name,  at  least)  to  the  present 
time.3  We  gather  from  a  charter  of  Letitia,  widow  of  this 
Ralph,4  that  he  died  soon  after  his  gift  of  Holcombe,  and 
Limington  descended  to  his  son  Richard,  who,  in  the  year 
1206,  by  the  name  of  Richard  Fitz  Ralph  Fitz  Bernard, 
pledges  to  the  Chapter  of  Wells  "his  Lands  and  Revenues 

(1)  .    Liber.  Nig.,  p.  93.  (3).    Wells  Index,  p.  11. 

(2)  .    Ib.  p.  120.  (4).  Ib. 
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at  Limington,"  as  an  indemnity  against  certain  claims  of  his 
brother  William,  in  respect  of  the  manor  of  West  Hatch, 
which  their  father,  Ralph,  held  of  the  Chapter  for  his  life.1 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  find,  19th  Hen.  Ill,  that  Ralph 
Fitz  Bernard  and  Hugh  de  Vivonia  had  licence  to  agree  on 
an  assize  respecting  the  last  presentation  to  the  church  of 
Limington,  John  de  Balun  and  Auda,  his  wife  (daughter  of 
Fulk  Paynel,  Lord  of  Huntspill),  and  Gundreda  de  Tuden- 
ham,  or  Tudeham,  being  amersed  because  they  withdrew 
(retraxerunt  se).2  This  last  Ralph  could  not  have  been  the 
father  of  Richard  and  William,  but  he  may  have  been  their 
brother,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  up  by  what  title  he 
claimed  the  advowson  instead  of  Richard. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  was  a  Ralph  Fitz 
Bernard,  who,  according  to  Testa  de  Nevill,3  married  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  Alianor,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wandre- 
gesil  de  Curcelle,  a  ward  in  the  King's  gift,  inheriting  from 
her  father  one-third  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  at  Frome  Selwood. 
Some  connection  between  this  Wandreo-esil  and  the  Limington 
Lords  may  be  presumed,  as,  2nd  John,  there  was  litigation 
between  him,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  same  name,  and  GeofFry 
de  St.  Martin  (the  owner,  as  we  shall  see,  of  one-third  of 
Limington),  respecting  the  manor  of  Fisherton  Delamere, 
Wilts,  of  which  Roger  de  Curcelle  was  the  Domesday  tenant.4 
If  Collinson5  is  correct  in  saying,  contrary  to  Mr.  Eyton,  that 
the  father  of  Roger,  the  Domesday  tenant  of  Limington,  was 
Wandril  or  Wandregesil  de  Leon,  the  father  of  this  Alianor 
may  have  been  his  descendant,  but  her  husband  could  not 
have  been  son  of  the  Limington  Ralph,  if,  according  to  Col- 
linson the  Frome  Ralph  left  issue  by  his  wife  Alianor  only  one 
daughter,  Joan  (afterwards  wife  of  William  Braunche),  to 

(1).    Wells  Index,  p.  11.  (2).    Rot.  Fin.  Extr.,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

(3).    Pages  161,  167. 
(4).    Hutchins's  History  of  Dorset,  3rd  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  470. 
(5).    History  of  Somerset,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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whom,  as  his  heir,  Frome  descended.  It  is  possible  that  Joan 
was  heir  of  her  mother,  and  that  Richard,  William,  and 
Ralph  were  his  sons  by  a  second  wife,  Letitia,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Richard  Fitz  Bernard  died  seized  of  this  part  of  Limington 
early  in  the  reign  of  Edwd.  I,  when  it  descended  to  John,  his 
son  (?)  and  by  Indentures  of  Fine,  9th  Edwd.  I,  between 
William  de  Wylington,  plaintiff,  and  Joan  Fitz  Bernard, 
defendant,  one  messuage,  one  carucate  of  land,  and  100s.  rent 
in  Limington,  were  conveyed  to  the  said  William,  in  fee,  sub- 
ject as  to  one-third  to  the  estate  in  dower  of  Joan,  widow  of 
Richard  Fitz  Bernard.1  The  Wylingtons  were  important 
landowners,  not  only  in  Somersetshire,  but  in  Cornwall  and 
Gloucestershire.  The  above  William  is  assessed  (about  12th 
Edwd.  I)  in  Kirby's  Quest for  one-third  part  of  the  ville  of 
Limington;  but  he  died  in  the  same  reign,  as,  31st  Edwd.  I, 
Gregory  de  Wylington  is  recorded  to  hold  "the  manor  of 
Limington "  of  Cecilia  de  Beauchamp,  by  the  service  of 
half  a  knight's  fee.  Gregory  died  without  issue,  before  6th 
Edwd.  II,  leaving  his  wife  Joan  surviving,  and  Gunnora, 
wife  of  Sir  Richard  de  Gyverney,  Kt.,  his  niece,  who 
inherited  her  uncle's  part  of  this  manor.2  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  litigation  respecting  the  large  estates  of 
Gregory  de  Wylington,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  very 
apparent,  but  the  result  was  that  his  heiress,  Gunnora,  made 
two  settlements  of  them,  to  the  following  effect.  By  Inden- 
tures of  Fine,  6th  Edwd.  II,  between  Richard  Gyverney 
and  Gunnora  his  wife  plaintiffs,  and  John  Gyverney  de- 
fendant, one  portion,  consisting  of  one  messuage,  40s.  rent, 
and  the  third  part  of  one  carucate  of  land  in  Limington, 
Yevelchestre,  Wells,  Pyure  [Pury],  Benhangre  [Binegar], 
Eversey,  Eston,  and  Bridgwater,  were  settled  on  the  said 
Richard  and  Gunnora  for  their  lives ;  remainder  to  Thomas, 

(1).    Somerset  Fines,  9th  Edwd.  I,  No.  62. 

(2,    Ass.  Rolls  Div.  Cos.  6th  Edward  II,  n.  A,  5  a. 
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son  of  Godfrey  de  Sowey,  in  tail ;  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  said  Gunnora ;  and  by  another  fine  of  even 
date  between  the  same  parties,  one  messuage,  two  carncates 
of  land,  twenty-seven  acres  of  pasture,  and  £6  rent,  in  the 
same  places,  were  settled  on  the  said  Richard  and  Gunnora, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies ;  remainder  to  William,  son  of 
John  Warre,  in  tail ;  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said 
Gunnora.  To  both  these  fines,  John  (son  of  John  la  Warre) 
and  Henry  de  Woolavington  put  in  their  claims.1 

Little  is  known  of  the  De  Gyverneys.  They  sprang  origin- 
ally, no  doubt,  from  some  place  of  that  name  in  Normandy — 
probably  Gyverny,  near  Vernon,  the  church  of  which  was 
endowed  in  1052  with  "La  Couture  du  Pre  de  Giverny;"2 
but  we  have  only  fragmentary  notices  of  them  in  England,  as 
possessing  lands  in  the  marsh  district  of  Somersetshire. 

Amongst  the  Wells  Cathedral  charters  are  two  relating  to 
this  family.  One  is  a  charter  dated  the  third  year  after  the 
translation  of  St.  Thomas, — that  is,  a.d.  1 175, — whereby  Gilbert 
Gule  and  Christina  his  wife,  gave  to  the  church  of  Wells  all 
the  land  which  her  father,  Thomas  de  Bolonia,  held  in  North 
Curry  ;3  and  the  other  is  a  grant  Avithout  date  (No.  73),  where- 
by Thomas  de  Gyverney,  son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Gyverney 
the  second,  grants  to  Edward  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells 
land  in  the  manor  of  North  Curry,  which  belonged  to  Christina, 
daughter  of  Thomas  de  Bolonia,  his  great  grandfather.  The 
pointed  oval  seal  appended  to  this  grant  bears  an  eight-leaved 
rosetta  between  two  trefoils,  with  the  legend  "  s.  thome  de 
giveeni."  The  Dean  was  Edward  de  la  Knoll,  who  held 
that  dignity  from  1256  to  1284.  No.  74  is  a  duplicate  of 
No.  73,  and  No.  75  the  like,  but  with  different  witnesses — 
one  being  Sir  Philip  de  Cantelo,  Kt.4    We  cannot  trace  the 

(1).  Somerset  Fines,  6th  Edwd.  II,  Nos.  127,  128  ;  see  also,  Fines  Div. 
Cos.,  6th  Edwd.  II,  Nos.  80,  81. 

(2).    Dawson  Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy,  vol.  ii. 
(3).    Liber  Alius,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  (4).    See  Index,  pp.  6,  156,  297- 
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exact  connection  between  the  parties  to  these  deeds  and  Sir 
Richard  de  Gyverney.  He  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  Gyverney 
and  Mabel,  his  wife,  and  was  three  times  married,  which  we 
learn  from  the  record  in  the  Bishop's  Register  at  Wells,  of 
his  foundation  in  the  year  1329  (2nd  Edwd.  Ill)  of  a  chantry 
in  the  church  of  Limington.  The  chaplain  was  enjoined  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  him,  the  said  Richard,  and  Maud,  his 
wife  ;  and  of  Gilbert  Gyverney  and  Mabel  Gyverney,  father 
and  mother  of  the  said  Richard  ;  and  of  Lord  Philip  de  Colum- 
bers  and  Eleanor,  his  wife  ;  and  of  Gunnora,  formerly  wife  of 
the  said  Sir  Richard  ;  and  of  Margaret,  also  formerly  his  wife  ; 
and  of  Henry  Power  and  Maud,  his  wife.1 

The  chantry  chapel  forming  the  north  transept,  with  its 
unique,  high-pitched  stone  roof,  is  a  very  interesting  feature  in 
the  church.  In  it  are  the  monuments  which  were  described  at 
our  visit  there,  but  the  only  historical  information  we  have 
respecting  them  is  Leland's  account,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  He  says  in  his  Itinerary?  "  From  Ivelcestre  to  Lim- 
ington Village  about  one  mile  ;  one  Iuuerney  was  owner  of 
this  Towne  and  Lordship,  he  lyith  richely  buried  yn  a  fair 
Chapelle  on  the  North  side  of  the  Paroche  Church  of  Lim- 
ington. Ther  lyith  at  the  feete  of  Iuuerney  a  woman  vaylid 
in  a  low  Tumbe  with  an  Image  of  Stone.  Ther  lyith  also  in 
the  South  Arch  of  the  same  Chapelle  a  Gintleman  and  his 
Wife,  I  think  also  of  the  Iuuverneys.  There  is  a  Cantuarie 
Prest  of  the  Chapelle.  Iuuverney  dwellid  as  sum  think  in  the 
farme  at  the  North  Est  side  of  the  Chirch.  Iuuverney's 
Landes  cam  by  Heires  Generale  to  the  Bonevilles  of  Devon- 
shire. There  was  but  one  of  the  Bonevilles  that  was  a  Baron, 
and  that  was  Syr  Wyllyam  Boneville,  whose  sonne  married 
the  Heire  General  of  the  Lord  Harington ;  and  Cecil,  his 
Heire  General,  was  maried  to  Thomas  the  Lord  Marquise  of 
Dorset/'    Leland  does  not  notice  the  arms  on  the  shield  of 


(1).    Collinson's  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  (2).    Vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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Sir  Richard  Gyverney's  effigy.  They  are  a  bend  between 
six  escallops — which  were  borne  also  by  the  Foljambes  of  the 
north. 

The  effigy  of  a  "  woman  vaylid,"  near  to  that  of  Sir  Richard, 
is  a  distinct  tomb,  and  was,  we  presume,  erected  by  him  in  his 
life-time  to  his  wife  Gunnora,  by  whom  he  acquired  the  Lim- 
ington estate.  The  other  two  paired  effigies  are  supposed  by 
Collinson  to  be  those  of  Gilbert  and  Mabel  Gyverney,  Sir 
Richard's  father  and  mother ;  but  we  doubt  this,  as  his  family 
had  no  connection  with  Limington  until  his  marriage  with  his 
second  wife.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  represent  Henry 
Power  and  Matilda,  his  wife — especially  if,  as  it  is  said,  she 
was  a  sister  of  Sir  Richard.  Henry  Power  may  have  resided 
at  Limington,  as  he  represented  the  county  of  Somerset  in 
Parliament,  6th  Edwd.  III. 

In  1st  Edwd.  Ill,  the  Gyverney  one- third  of  the  manor 
had  devolved  (by  some  title  independent  of  the  fines)  on 
John  le  Warre,  who  sold  it,  subject  to  the  life  interest  of 
Sir  Richard  for  £200,  to  the  above-named  Henry  Power,  and 
it  was  conveyed  as  "  the  manor  of  Limington,"  to  the  said 
Henry  and  Matilda,  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Henry.1 
In  a  subsequent  fine2  it  is  called  a  moiety  only  of  the  manor ; 
and,  20th  Edwd..  Ill,  Henry  Power  is  assessed  for  half  a  fee 
in  Limington,  which  Gregory  de  Wylington  formerly  held 
there.3  On  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Joan,  with  William 
Shareshull,  jun.  (son,  probably,  of  the  justice  itinerant  of  that 
name),  Henry  Power  settled  this  part  on  her — reserving  only 
a  life  interest — and  died  35th  Edwd.  Ill,  leaving  the  said 
Joan,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  aged  28.4  Shareshull  sold  it 
to  Sir  William  Bonville  of  Shute,  Devon,  a  great  landowner 
in  these  parts,  and  father  of  the  Lord  Bonville  mentioned  by 
L eland,  who  was  already  the  owner  of  another  one-third. 

(1).    Somerset  Fines,  1st  Edwd.  Ill,  No.  2.) 
(2).    Ib.,  14th  Edwd.  Ill,  No.  97.  (3).    Book  of  Aids. 

(4).    Inq.  P.M.,  35th  Edwd.  Ill,  2nd  Nos.,  No.  35» 
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This  was  sometimes  described  as  the  manor  of  Limingtoii 
Tudenham,  from  its  former  owners,  and  belonged,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,  to  John  de  Tudenham  (of  Todenham  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk),  who,  in  Kirby's  Quest,  is  assessed  for  it. 
He  was  lord  also  of  the  manor  of  Churchstanton,  Devon.  It 
continued  in  his  family  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when 
Sir  Robert  de  Tudenham  sold  it  to  Sir  William  D'Aumarle, 
Lord  of  Woodbury,  Devon,  and  West  Chinnock  in  this  county.1 
36th  Edwd.  Ill,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  D'Aumarle — 
his  only  son  dying  the  same  year,  without  issue — it  descended 
to  his  daughters  (as  heirs  of  their  brother)  Margaret,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Bonville,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Mal- 
travers,  by  whom  it  was  entailed  on  the  issue  of  Margaret, 
and  so  came  through  the  Bonvilles  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
as  stated  by  Collinson.2 

The  remaining  one-third  part  appears  to  have  been  still  held 
in  demesne  as  part  of  the  barony  in  the  time  of  William  Malet, 
who  granted  it  to  Godfrey  de  St.  Martin.  Godfrey  or  Geoffry 
de  St.  Martin  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  and  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  of  William  [Fitz  Patrick],  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  confirming  the  endowment  of  the  Priory  of  Braden- 
stoke,  Wilts,  to  which  he  himself  became  a  subsequent  bene- 
factor :  for  by  charter  without  date,  he,  Geoffry  de  St.  Martin, 
for  the  salvation  of  himself  and  Constance,  his  wife,  grants  in 
perpetual  alms  to  the  Priory  of  Bradenstoke,  that  land  of  his 
in  Limington,  which  William  Malet  had  granted  to  him  for 
his  homage,  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  Jordan  de  St. 
Martin,  brother  of  the  said  Geoffry,  and  also  by  Hugh  de 
Vivonia,  the  successor  by  the  King's  grant  of  William  Malet. 
Subsequently,  the  customary  suit  of  Court  for  this  land,  due 
at  the  Lord's  Court  at  Dundene  (Compton  Dunden,  near 
Somerton,  the  seat  of  the  Beauchamps),  was  released  by 

(1)  .    Plac.  Cor.  Reg.,  15th  Edwd.  Ill ;  Close  Rolls,  28th  Edwd.  III. 

(2)  .  Inq.  P.M.,  36th  Edwd.  Ill,  pt.  i.  No.  3  ;  Somerset  Fines,  42nd  Edwd. 
Ill,  No.  30. 
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William  de  Fortibus  and  John  de  Beauchamp  and  Cecilia, 
his  wife.1  8th  Edwd.  I,  the  Priory  was  defeated  in  a  quo 
warranto  for  withdrawing  the  service  of  one-third  of  the 
tything  of  Limington  from  the  Hundred  of  Stone,2  and  was 
assessed  for  one-third  of  Limington  in  Kirby's  Quest  a  few 
years  after.  After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  this  part  was 
granted,  38th  Henry  VIII,  to  Richard  Savage  and  George 
Strangwaies,  to  hold  by  the  service  of  one-fortieth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee. 

(1)  .    Bradenstoke  Cartulary,  Cott.  MS.,  Vitell  A.  xi„ 

(2)  .    Ass.  R*>lls,  Somerset,  8tli  Edwd.  L 
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Jgtotya  on  a  f  oman  |?arLial  jjlaip  Hmvtuti  at  ftottihatoH 
in  §tt$mbtr,  1887. 


BY  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  J.  POYNTON, 
Hector  of  Kelston. 


IRST,  as  to  its  position,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  it. 


-J-  Secondly,  as  to  the  remains  examined  by  Dr.  John 
Beddoe,  m.d.,  f.r.s. 

The  portion  of  the  Via  Julia,1  or  Augusta  Way,  which 
passes  from  Bath  westward,  through  Weston,  Kelston,  and 
Northstoke,  follows,  as  we  believe,  a  British  trackway.  Not 
far  from  the  present  rectory  house  at  Northstoke,  the  track 
seems  to  have  branched  in  several  directions.  Upon  one  of 
them  the  Roman  road  continued  to  be  laid,  till  it  reached  the 
Trajectus  at  Bitton  ;  and  over  part  of  this,  as  you  approach 
Bitton,  the  present  high-road  to  Bristol  passes.  Another 
branch  took  its  course  over  the  higher  ground  above  the  Avon 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  is  a  track  which  I  have  felt 
deserves  further  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  as 
being  a  more  direct  continuance  of  the  main  track  (the  one 
towards  Bitton  itself  deflects  considerably).  A  third  branch 
leads  to  the  high  down-land  and  hill  promontory,  known  in 
the  district  as  the  Peak  of  Derby.  The  fourth  branch,  which 
led  out  of  the  main  trackway  northward,  starts  from  a  point 
nearer  to  the  present  rectory,  than  the  divergence  of  the 
other  roads,  by  about  150  yards.  This  branch,  in  a  widened 
and  macadamised  condition,  now  constitutes  the  village  street 
of  Northstoke.     It  is  the  way  to  the  church  ;  from  it  you 

(1).  It  appears  to  have  obtained  the  name  Via  Julia  through  Bertram's  false 
work,  imputed  to  Richard  of  Cirencester.  (See  Mr.  Win.  George's  tractate 
hereon.) 
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ascend  by  flights  of  steps  into  the  churchyard,  and  just  at 
this  point  of  its  course  there  is  a  piece  of  roadside  waste,  on 
which  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Northstoke, 
mentioned  in  the  Aqua  Sulis  of  Scarth.  Its  position,  how- 
ever, in  that  work,  is  not  more  exactly  defined  than  by 
the  words  "  between  the  church  and  the  village."  Onward, 
above  the  church,  towards  the  north-west  end  of  the  plateau 
of  Lansdown,  called  "  The  Little  Down,"  this  ancient  road 
pursues  it  course;  at  first  it  is  bounded  by  hedges  ;  aftewards, 
as  is  ascends  the  Down,  it  is  unenclosed  and  narrow.  Now, 
upon  the  right  hand  as  you  ascend,  or  eastern  side  of  this 
road,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
church,  is  the  site  of  the  burial  place,  to  which  these  notes 
refer. 

There  are  some  British  earth-works  {i.e.,  a  strong  vallum 
and  deep  foss)  drawn  conformably  to  the  end  of  the  hill, 
standing  above,  and  almost  overhanging  the  site  of  the  inter- 
ments. If  you  were  to  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  north  end  of 
the  vallum  towards  the  west,  with  power  to  travel  100  yards, 
it  would  probably  fall  on  the  burial  ground,  and  a  few  paces 
from  the  line  of  the  road.  The  Romans  held  these  works, 
together  with  rectangular  camps  of  their  own  making,  all  on 
the  same  plateau,  which  is  well  known  as  the  annual  scene  of 
the  Bath  races.  I  do  not  think  the  burial  place  was  approached 
for  interment  purposes  directly  down  the  end  of  the  hill  (as 
the  descent  is  very  steep),  but  that  the  dead  would  be  carried 
round  from  the  back  of  the  plateau  by  this  roadway.  It 
commands  an  extensive  view  to  the  westward  ;  and  if  any 
memorials  were  ever  erected  there  for  the  dead,  the}r  would 
be  seen  by  all  who  passed  that  way  from  the  Severn  and  Avon 
to  the  camps  on  Lansdown  and  adjoining  stations  in  the 
direction  of  Dyrham  and  Sodbury.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  remains  of  three  bodies  have  been  exhumed  by  men 
engaged  in  quarrying.  Two  of  the  skeletons  lay  uncoffined ; 
the  third  was  deposited  in  a  strong  sarcophagus  of  local  oolite. 
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All  of  them  were  interred  with  direction  from  head  to  foot 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  There  is  a  low  ridge  in  the  ground  here, 
but  not  of  tumulus  form.  In  this  the  dead  lay  very  super- 
ficially interred.  The  stones  which  the  quarry-men  were  seek- 
ing had  not  been  disturbed,  but  formed  a  bed  for  the  dead  to 
rest  on,  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of  light  soil.  This  roll  of 
earth  was  probably  caused  by  detritus  from  the  hill  above,  and 
not  raised  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  uncoffined  skeletons 
(which  were  the  first  found)  sustained  rough  treatment,  un- 
fortunately, and  were  broken  to  pieces.  Not  so  the  coffined 
one,  which  the  tenant  of  the  land,  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Church 
Farm,  carefully  preserved  from  the  first,  and  removed  to  a 
secure  building  near  his  own  house.  The  remains  have  been 
examined  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  who  kindly  adds  his  scientific  report 
on  them  to  this  description  of  mine.  It  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  say  that  the  sarcophagus  measured  6  feet  6  inches  from 
end  to  end  outside ;  that  it  was  3  inches  thick  at  the  head,  and 
4  at  the  foot;  that  it  was  therefore  5  feet  11  inches  long  in- 
side. That  it  had  in  breadth  at  the  rounded  shoulder  or 
widest  part  of  it  18  inches  on  the  inside  ;  had  depth  11  inches  ; 
and  breadth  at  foot  8  inches  ;  was  roughly  chiselled  externally, 
and  resembled  others  found  at  Langridge  and  in  the  Bath 
district  at  different  times.  The  lid  was  originally  in  three 
pieces,  and  through  the  joints  soil  had  infiltrated. 

The  operations  of  quarrying  have  ceased  for  a  time,  so  it 
cannot  be  said  to  what  extent  burials  took  place  here.  The 
soil  which  overlay  the  skeleton  within  the  sarcophagus  has 
been  removed,  little  by  little,  and  searched  for  any  objects  of 
interest,  but  it  has  yielded  none.  A  few  small  nails,  turned 
up  at  their  points  (e.g.,  J),  have  been  found;  which,  as  they 
lay  near  the  feet  of  the  Roman,  may  have  fastened  some 
portion  of  the  sandals  in  which  he  was  buried  some  1,500 
3' ears  ago. 


Icjjorj  on  $oman  Remains  disqovex^d  at  ftorthsfaftt 
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T  I  ^HE  skeleton  lies  extended  on  its  back,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  almost  all  the  bones  are  in  situ,  embedded  in  a  deposit 
of  fine  clay.  The  facial  and  frontal  bones,  however,  have  fallen 
in,  and  the  latter  are  so  broken  and  decayed  that  nothing  can 
be  made  of  them.  The  pelvic  bones,  also,  have  fallen  apart, 
and  by  their  manner  of  lying  suggest  at  first  sight  a  breadth 
beyond  the  masculine ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  skeleton 
is  that  of  a  man,  and  the  form  of  the  sarcophagus,  widest 
about  the  part  that  receives  the  shoulders,  accords  with  its 
destination. 

The  portion  of  the  skull  which  remains  coherent  does  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  any  posthumous  deformation.  It  is 
somewhat  globose  and  platycephalic,  with  a  rounded  occiput  ; 
its  maximum  breadth  is  exactly  6  inches  (152  millimeters); 
the  temporal  region  is  bulging — a  form  common  in  truly 
Roman  skulls,  but  not  common  in  any  of  the  native  British 
races.  The  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw  indicate  a  narrow 
and  angular  chin.  The  teeth  have  been  abraded  by  hard  food, 
but  are  very  sound  :  at  least,  I  observed  only  doubtful  indica- 
tions of  carries.  The  long  bones  are  those  of  a  fairly  robust 
man.  The  maximum  length  of  the  humerus  is  about  13 
inches  (330  millimeters) ;  the  maximum  lengths  of  the  femur 
and  the  tibia  I  could  not  get  so  perfectly,  they  being  partly 
imbedded  in  the  clay;  but  the  maximum  trochanterian  length 
of  the  former  is  about  17.3  inches  (439  millimeters),  indicating 
a  true  maximum  of  about  18  inches  (457  millimeters).  The 
maximum  length  of  the  tibia,  including  the  malleolus,  is  14.3 
or  14.5  inches  (about  363  or  367  millimeters).    The  probable 
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living  stature  which  I  should  deduce  from  these  measurements 
would  be  about  66^  inches,  or  1690  millimeters;  but  it  may 
have  been  a  little  more :  by  my  own  rule,  based  on  the  femur 
alone,  it  should  be  67  inches. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  here  the  bones  of  a  robust  man, 
probably  in  middle  life,  and  of  a  statue  of  5  feet  6^  inches  or 
thereby  :  he  belonged  to  the  Roman  period,  and  his  skull 
form  is  not  adverse,  but  even,  perhaps,  somewhat  favourable 
to  the  notion  that  he  may  have  been  a  veritable  Roman. 

The  other  bones  referred  to  were  those  of  two  individuals 
they  were  too  much  broken  and  decayed  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  any  weight  of  inference  :  one,  at  least,  of  the  two 
was  probably  an  old  man,  as  I  conjecture,  from  the  marked 
horizontality  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  some  other  slight 
indications. 


Ju  IJtymorjam:  Thomas  button  lin]$om 


Friend  after  friend  departs  ; 


There  is  a  world  above, 


Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 


Where  parting  is  unknown  ; 
A  whole  eternity  of  love, 


That  finds  not  here  an  end  : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 


Form'd  for  the  good  alone  : 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 


BY  ROBERT  ARTHUR  KINGLAKE. 


RECORD  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archaeo- 


logical  Society  of  1887  would  be  scarcely  complete  if 
it  omitted  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr.  Knyfton,  a  true  Christian 
gentleman  and  faithful  friend ;  a  man  possessed  of  a  highly 
cultured  mind  and  most  refined  feelings  ;  who  passed  an  un- 
usually long  life  in  his  native  county,  where  his  deeds  of  use- 
fulness and  discriminating  charities  will  be  long  remembered. 
Almost  every  useful  and  humane  institution  in  Somerset  that 
needed  assistance  received  his  warm  and  unostentatious  support. 
To  take  part  in  the  erection  of  churches,  the  restoration  of  old 
ones,  and  in  relieving  hospitals  burdened  by  long-standing 
debts,  was  to  him  a  source  of  pure  delight.  On  the  formation 
of  our  Archaeological  Society  he  became  one  of  its  members, 
and  interested  himself  in  its  prosperity  up  to  the  period  of 
his  death. 

In  September,  1851,  this  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Knyfton,  on  which 
occasion  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  Members,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Society,  the 
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Rev.  Frank  Warre,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Miles  (afterwards 
Sir  William  Miles,  Bart.);  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Broomfield  (the 
celebrated  electrician  who  predicted  telegraphic  communication 
and  other  wonders  of  electricity);  Mr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Pring, 
and  other  well  known  Archaeologists.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Knyfton  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  there  was  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  his  friends  that  he  should  be 
received  at  Weston-super-Mare  with  Somerset  honours. 

To  adopt  the  language  of  the  biographer  of  the  late  Lord 
Sommerville,  one  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
my  lamented  friend  was  a  sincere  lover  of  justice,  moderate  in 
his  political  sentiments,  affable  to  all,  and  void  of  all  inclina- 
tion towards  self-assertion. 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Elton,  of  Clevedon  Court,  expressed 
to  me  a  hope,  more  than  once,  that  Mr.  Knyfton  would  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  talents  for  business,  and 
high  character,  would  be  appreciated  by  all  parties. 

Possessed  of  rare  judgment,  unbiassed  rectitude,  and  a 
never  failing  desire  to  make  all  around  him  happy  and  hopeful, 
was  one  of  his  special  attributes.  Imagine,  therefore,  how 
great  was  his  power  of  doing  good  by  precept  and  example. 
Many  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours,  but 
do  not  possess  the  power  of  accomplishing  their  benevolent 
desires,  by  reason  of  agricultural  depression  and  diminished 
rent  rolls.  Now  it  is  only  the  few  who  are  favoured  with  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  their  wealth  to  their  poorer  brethren. 

At  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Knyfton's  life  he  laboured 
assiduously  in  the  discharge  of  his  magisterial  duties,  the 
magnitude  of  which  would  have  astonished  many  a  stipendiary  ; 
for  in  those  days  little  provision  was  made  for  petty  sessional 
meetings  (Weston-super-Mare,  now  a  large  and  flourishing  town, 
was  then  only  a  small  village,  without  any  building  for  conduct- 
ing the  administration  of  justice),  and  magistrates'  clerks  were 
not  always  within  reach.    The  poor  curate,  the  farm  labourer, 
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and  the  small  village  shop-keeper  who  had  failed  in  business 
from  some  unexpected  loss,  found  in  Mr.  Knyfton  a  guiding 
friend ;  and  no  deserving  man  or  woman  ever  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Uphill  Castle  without  receiving  abundant  relief  and 
hearty  sympathy.  In  him  were  centred  all  the  pleasing 
virtues  of  the  true  English  country  gentleman.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  I  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  him,  and  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  never  saw  the  serenity  of  his  temper 
ruffled,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  annoyance.  He  seemed 
always,  to  me,  to  have  made  it  a  rule  of  his  life  never  inten- 
tionally to  give  pain :  where  he  could  not  conscientiously 
praise,  he  would  not  censure — believing  with  good  Hannah 
Moore  (a  name  ever  dear  to  Somerset  people),  that  "  a  small 
unkindness  is  a  great  offence."  One  of  the  attractive  features 
of  his  character  on  the  Bench  was  his  solicitude  in  seeking  the 
opinion  of  his  junior  colleagues  when  acting  as  chairman, 
rather  than  of  advocating  his  own  views,  and  this  was  the 
outcome  of  his  chivalrous  and  unselfish  nature.  "What  an 
unutterable  charm,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"a  fine  temper  gives  to  a  man  who  possesses  it.  How  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  loving  him  whom  we  are  certain  always  to 
find  with  serenity  on  his  brow  and  a  smile  on  his  countenance." 

For  many  years  Mr.  Knyfton  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  at  Axbridge,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
constant  and  punctual  attention  to  the  duties  devolving  on 
that  office,  and  for  the  lucidity  with  which  he  explained  Acts 
of  Parliament  bearing  on  the  Poor  Law  question — a  question 
now  of  painful  and  absorbing  interest,  soon  to  be  re-opened 
by  Parliament,  in  the  hope  of  permanently  relieving  the 
poverty  of  our  paupers.  In  the  Axbridge  Board  Room  a 
pleasing  portrait  of  the  genial  Chairman,  the  gift  of  farmers, 
tenants,  ratepayers,  friends,  and  neighbours,  adorns  its  walls. 

He  also  held  the  office  of  Recorder  of  the  ancient  borough 
of  Axbridge  for  fifty-three  years,  until  its  extinction  in  1886. 

Mr.  Knyfton  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honorable  Society  of 
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Lincoln's  Inn  in  1825,  and  for  a  short  time  travelled  the  Western 
Circuit.  There  he  found  himself  surrounded  hy  a  galaxy  of 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
associated,  the  like  of  whom  we  are  not  likely  to  see  again. 
At  this  time  Serjeant  Wilde  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro)  was  in  his  glory ;  Mr.  Follett  (better  known  as  Sir 
William  Follett,  Attorney-General),  the  model  advocate  whom 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  hoped  some  day  to  have  made  "his 
Chancellor";  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  (the 
magic  influence  of  whose  silvery  voice  few  juries  could  resist), 
the  late  Sir  William  Erie,  Serjeant  Manning  (the  Queen's 
ancient  Serjeant),  Mr.  Merewether,  Sir  Frederick  Slade, 
Abraham  Hayward,  Q.C.  (the  brilliant  essayist),  Sir  Richard 
Budden  Crowder,  Serjeant  Bompas,  Sir  Robert  Collier  (So- 
licitor-General and  amateur  artist),  Montague  Smith  and 
Montague  Bere,  Serjeant  Kinglake  (the  latter  popularly  styled 
i(  the  Prisoner's  Friend,'-'  as  by  his  ingenuity  he  persuaded 
Somersetshire  juries  to  acquit  wrell  known  criminals),  Christr. 
Rawlinson,  G.  M.  Butt  (whose  skill  as  a  special  pleader  obtained 
for  him  a  retainer  in  the  celebrated  trial  affecting  the  validity  of 
the  will  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  eccentric  Gloucester  banker) ;  and  last 
and  least,  little  Frederick  Williams  (afterwards  Sir  Frederick, 
the  smallest  barrister  that  ever  wore  wig  and  gown — for  his 
height  was  little  more  than  five  feet),  were  all  striving  for  the 
mastery.  This  little  advocate — a  sort  of  epitome  of  man — 
and  Serjeant  Wilde  had  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  Queen 
Caroline's  trial,  in  1820.1 

This  band  of  learned  friends  and  learned  brothers,  all  of 
whom  I  personally  knew,  and  some  were  guests  at  my  father's 
house,  have  long  since  passed  away,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 

(1).  The  former,  though  short  in  stature,  was  not  deficient  in  courage. 
When  on  the  circuit  he  fought  a  duel.  The  ball  of  his  adversary  pierced  his 
waistcoat,  but  not  his  heart,  and  often  when  dining  with  the  Somersetshire 
gentry,  he  would  quietly  slip  away,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  return  in 
a  few  minutes  with  the  famous  waistcoat,  and  show  it  to  the  host,  hostess, 
and  the  party,  hoping  to  receive  from  them  high  commendation  for  his  bravery. 
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Montague  Smith,  one  of  the  judges  on  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Sir  Christopher  Kawlinson.1 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  name  of  my  old  friend  Ambrose 
Lethbridge.  He,  too,  for  a  short  time  wore  the  wig  and  gown, 
and  was  considered  by  the  ladies  of  Somerset  the  Adonis  of 
the  Western  Circuit.  He  was  possessed  of  a  sound  judgment, 
with  kind  heart,  and  was  a  favourite  with  Sir  William  Follett, 
in  whose  chambers  he  passed  some  considerable  time  ;  but 
wisely  exchanging  forensic  pursuits  for  banking,  he  was 
selected  to  fulfil  the  honourable  and  responsible  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  well  known  Somersetshire  banking  company. 

Mr.  Knyfton,  happily  for  his  county  and  his  neighbours,  con- 
fined his  ambition  to  county  duties,  satis  beatus  ruris  honoribus, 
and  in  exercising  hospitality  to  rich  and  poor  in  a  spirit  not 
unworthy  of  a  former  owner  of  Montacute — 

"  Thro'  this  wide  opening  gate 
None  come  too  early  ;  none  return  too  late." 

One  anecdote  characteristic  of  Mr.  Knyfton's  courage  aud 
presence  of  mind  in  a  trying  moment  I  will  recall.  Few,  if 
any,  are  now  living  who  witnessed  the  following  scene.  When 
Mr.  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer  (who  nearly  lost  his 
life  from  swallowing  half-a-sovereign,  when  playing  with  his 
children),  was  engaged  in  cutting  through  the  solid  rock  at 
Bleadon,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
line  of  railway — a  work  of  gigantic  difficulty,  requiring  some 
two  or  three  hundred  navvies  (not  the  most  tractable  of 
English  labourers) — a  disturbance  arose  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  navvies  on  the  subject  of  an  increase  of  wages. 
In  vain  did  Mr.  Brunei  reason  with  the  men  on  the  injustice 
of  their  claims.  Suddenly  a  happy  thought  entered  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  engineer,  and  he  resolved  to  send  one  of  his 
officials  to  Uphill  Castle  for  the  Magistrate's  assistance  and 
advice.    Without  loss  of  time,  Mr.  Knyfton  started  for  the 

(1).  Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  died  a 
few  days  since,  in  his  SOth  year. 
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scene  of  action,  and  taking  the  Riot  Act  in  his  hand,  passed 
into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  where  he  was  greeted  with  men- 
acing language  and  uplifted  pickaxes.  With  calmness  he 
talked  to  the  men,  telling  them  that  law  was  stronger  than 
force,  and  that  all  would  be  well  if  they  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
their  contract ;  if  otherwise,  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  Horfield 
Barracks  would  probably  be  marching  on  Uphill.  The 
navvies  grew  calmer,  and  by  the  tact,  good  temper,  and 
resolution  on  the  part  of  this  ruler  of  the  district,  peace  pre- 
vailed, and  the  frightened  village  shop-keepers  were  re-assured. 

Lady  John  Manners,  now  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  who  in 
her  stately  hall  never  forgets  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy,  in 
a  very  interesting  article  in  the  National  Review  for  February, 
under  the  title  "  Are  our  rich  land-owners  idle,"  speaks  favour- 
ably of  their  public  services,  and  commends  hospitality  as  a 
great  power  in  cementing  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  should 
exist  between  neighbours. 

In  some  of  the  village  communities  in  our  Indian  Empire 
Courts  of  Reconciliation  exist,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Disputes  are  left  to  the  decision  of  some 
"  wise  man,"  who  kindly  undertakes  to  hear  and  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  without  any  fees.  If  some  county  gentle- 
man in  every  rural  parish  in  England  would  do  the  like, 
thousands  of  pounds  spent  in  litigation,  and  consequent  family 
quarrels,  would  be  saved.  This  suggested  local  tribunal  is 
almost  a  matter  of  national  importance.  Truly,  law  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury.  In  a  recent  suit  at  the  Bristol  Assizes,  which 
was  ultimately  withdrawn,  £500  was  expended  soon  after  the 
case  was  opened. 

Mr.  Knyfton  held  strong  opinions  on  the  advantages  of 
country  gentlemen  living  on  their  own  estates,  believing — and 
few  will  dispute  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  this  respect 
— that  absenteeism  in  England,  as  in  Ireland,  is  injurious  to 
the  landed  interest,  and  retards  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  our  rural  districts.    Statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that  a 
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resident  country  gentry,  combined  with  a  hearty  and  effective 
administration  of  the  Church  of  England  parochial  system, 
tend  materially  to  diminish  crime  and  poverty,  and  pave  the 
way  for  establishing  village  industries,  which  will  give  work  to 
our  labouring  classes,  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  agricul- 
tural depression.  And  here  I  cordially  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Ritchie,1  who  in  addressing  a  public  meeting  a  short  time 
since,  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  words  : — "  Whatever 
changes  may  take  place  in  our  English  institutions,  he  hoped  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  would  never  be  unmindful 
of  county  duties,  and  rise  superior  to  party  politics.  To  lose 
their  valued  services  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national 
misfortune/'  The  wise  Addison,  whom  Lord  Macaulay  so 
much  admired  for  the  purity  of  his  life  and  writings,  has 
drawn  an  interesting  portrait  of  the  country  gentleman. 
"  There  is  no  character/'  observes  this  charming  essayist, 
"  more  deservedly  esteemed  than  that  of  a  country  gentleman 
who  understands  the  station  in  which  Heaven  and  Nature 
have  placed  him.  He  is  a  father  to  his  tenants,  a  patron  to 
his  neighbours,  and  is  superior  to  those  of  lower  fortune  more 
by  his  benevolence  than  his  possessions.  He  justly  divides 
his  time  between  solitude  and  company,  so  as  to  use  the  one 
for  the  other.  His  life  is  employed  in  the  good  offices  of  an 
advocate,  a  referee,  a  companion,  a  mediator,  and  a  friend." 

Among  the  many  acts  of  munificence  recorded  of  Mr. 
Knyfton,  I  may  mention  two  which  were  brought  to  my  own 
knowledge  from  professional  sources.  On  hearing  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cottle,  a  former  Vicar  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene, 
Taunton,  had  suffered  pecuniary  losses  in  his  noble  efforts  to 
restore  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  Mr.  Knyfton, 
although  personally  unknown  to  Dr.  Cottle,  without  any 
solicitation,  sent  him  a  cheque  for  £500.  The  other  instance 
is  still  more  remarkable.  A  distant  relative  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  him  all  her  property, 
(1).    President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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which  offer  lie  gratefully  but  courteously  declined,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  another  relative  of  an  equal  degree  of  relationship 
with  limited  means,  and  therefore  a  fitting  object  for  her  bounty. 
A  few  months  after  this  interview  the  testatrix  died,  leaving 
the  whole  of  her  property,  amounting  to  £20,000  to  Mr. 
Knyfton.  On  being  informed  of  this  fact,  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  the  office  of  his  solicitor,  and  there  executed  a 
deed  of  gift  to  the  extent  of  £10,000  in  favour  of  the  for- 
gotten relative.  What  a  noble  act  of  beneficence,  in  an  age 
where 

"  Wealth  accumulates, 
And  men  decay." 

Though  Somerset  was  Mr.  Knyfton's  native  county,  his 
lineage  was  of  ancient  Derbyshire  origin,  as  will  be  seen  by 
an  extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  ArclicBological 
Insitute,  held  in  1874,  at  Ripon,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  in 
the  chair;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Greaves  remarked: — "A 
year  ago  we  visited  Muggington,  seven  miles  from  Derby,  and 
were  so  much  interested  with  the  brasses  on  a  tomb,  that  we 
visited  it  again,  lately,  and  took  the  rubbings  now  produced. 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Knyfton,  of  Uphill,  Somerset, 
who  possesses  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  supposes  belonged 
to  this  very  man.  The  suit  is,  I  believe,  extremely  curious, 
and  of  great  value,  and  has  been  recently  cleaned  in  Bond 
Street.  Unfortunately  it  had  been  sent  back  into  the  country 
before  I  saw  Mr.  Knyfton,  and  I  regret  much  that  I  cannot 
produce  it.  It  had  no  crest  on  the  helmet.  The  family  of 
Kniveton  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
its  earliest  abode  was  at  Kniveton,  three  miles  from  Ashbourne, 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I,  they  possessed  Bradley,  and  then  estates  in  Mug- 
gington and  Mercaston.  The  family  may  well  be  called  a 
knightly  family,  for  an  ancient  manuscript  says  that  'many 
and  most  of  his  family  were  knights.'  Thomas  Kniveton 
married  Joan,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ralph  Leech, 
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of  Chatsworth,  and  their  eldest  son,  William,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1611,  by  James  I.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
Powsley  of  Rowsley,  near  Chatsworth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Gilbert,  who  had  a  son,  Andrew,  who  was  a  very  strenuous 
supporter  of  Charles  I,  for  whom  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
large  fortune,  and  having  sold  all  his  estates,  died  a  pauper 
at  Rolleston,  Staffordshire,  and  is  buried  there  (MSS.  penes 
C.  S.  G.)  His  brother,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners  to  Charles  II  and  James  II,  and  Collins  says  that 
he  was  informed  that  in  him  the  title  became  extinct,  but 
Mr.  Knyfton  informs  me  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
heir  to  the  baronetcy  being  in  low  circumstances,  settled  in 
Anglesea,  and  his  descendants  continued  there  till  the  last 
generation,  when  the  male  representative  went  to  America. 
Mr.  Knyfton  is  himself  descended  from  the  Bradley  branch 
through  a  female,  and  from  the  Mercaston  branch  through 
males.  I  have  seen  deeds,  which  show  that  there  were  two 
other  sons  of  Sir  Gilbert,  viz.,  Gilbert  and  Peter,  but  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  became  of  them/' 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  my  honoured  friend,  like  a 
stately  cedar  tree  that  towered  above  its  fellows,  has  fallen, 
and  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  must  long  lament  his  loss. 
There  is  solace,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  his  days,  which 
were  many,  were  singularly  free  from  pain,  anxiety,  and 
sorrow ;  and  that  his  home  was  to  him  one  of  the  sunniest  and 
happiest  spots  in  the  world — for  there  sweet  sympathy  (sweet 
music,  one  of  God's  magnificent  gifts  to  man)  and  unfailing 
devotion  reigned  supreme.  His  life  was  a  Gospel ;  for  has 
he  not  written  his  name  in  acts  of  loving-kindness  for  the  last 
fifty  years  on  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  persons  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  There  is  an  immortality  of  goodness.  Good 
deeds  shine,  we  are  told,  as  the  stars  in  Heaven,  and  for  the 
righteous  man  there  is  great  reward. 

Mr.  Knyfton  was  a  singularly  handsome  man,  of  com- 
manding presence,  possessing  features  of  a  type  fully  sup- 
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porting  "  claims  of  long  descent."  A  well  executed  bust  of 
white  Italian  marble,  by  Mr.  Summers,  a  Somersetshire 
sculptor,  which  adorns  Uphill  Castle,  will  often  recall  to  his 
neighbours  his  once  familiar  form. 

Time  is  pressing,  and  I  must  no  longer  trespass  on  editorial 
indulgence,  and  I  will  therefore  end  this  short  sketch  of  a 
good  man's  life,  by  reproducing  the  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
and  also  some  beautiful  lines,  written  by  Mr.  R.  Crawley,  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  on  hearing  of  his  death  : — 

To  the  glory  of  God 
And  to  the  loved  &  honoured  memory  of 
THOMAS  TUTTON  KNYFTON  Esqre.,  MA., 
Of  Uphill  Castle, 
J.P.  and  D.L.  for  Somerset ; 
Only  son  of 

Thomas  Tutton  Knyfton,  Esqre.,  and  Betty,  his  Wife  ; 
Born  at  Westbury,  Oct.  29th,  1798  ; 
Died  at  Uphill,  Feb.  2nd,  1887  ; 
Buried  in  the  old  Church  at  Uphill. 

The  Tower  of  this  Church 
(Together  with  Peal  of  Six  Bells), 

Was  erected  Anno  Domini,  1887, 
By  Georgiana  Sophia  Knyfton, 
His  Widow, 
Daughter  of  the  late 
William  Hungerford  Colston,  D.D., 
J.P.  and  D.L.  for  Somerset, 
Rector  of  West  Lydford  in  the  same  County. 
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THOMAS  TUTTON  KNYFTON,  M.A., 

Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Somerset. 

Born  at  Westbury,  Somerset,  Died  at  Uphill  Castle,  Somerset, 

October  29th,  1798.  February  2nd,  1887. 

Buried  in  the  Vault  under  the  Tower  of  the  Old  Church 
at  Uphill,  February  10th,  1887. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  SOMERSETSHIRE  'SQUIRE. 


The  stateliest  oak  must  one  day  fall, 

And  lea\  e  the  spot  whereon  it  stood 
A  barren  waste,  to  show  to  all 

The  place  it  filled  within  the  wood. 
We  never  knew  how  vast  it  spread 

Till  prone  we  saw  its  giant  form  ; 
Yet  we  had  often  sought  its  shade 

For  shelter  from  the  sun  and  storm. 

A  hundred  of  the  saplings  round 
Might  in  a  night  in  dust  be  laid  ; 

A  single  spring  would  clothe  the  ground, 
And  branching  hide  the  gap  they 
made. 

But  many  a  June  will  come  and  go, 
And  autumn  wither  many  a  spring, 

And  children  yet  unborn  will  know 
The  place  where  reigned  the  forest 
king. 

And  such  a  royal  tree  wert  thou, 

And  stoodst  among  thy  fellows  so, 
A  frame  not  ninety  years  could  bow  ; 

And  now,  alas  !  thou  liest  as  low. 
The  rich  were  welcome  at  thy  door, 

The  poor  ne'er  empty  went  away  ; 
For  heaven  had  largely  blest  thy  store ; 

And  all  alike  will  mourn  to-day. 

Thy  spirit  to  that  God  has  flown 
Whom,  hoping  still  that  thou 
hadst  found, 


Thou  still  didst  think  might  best  be 
known 

By  doing  that  to  all  around 
Which  each  would  have  by  others 
done  : 

A  nobler  heart,  a  juster  mind, 
There  was  not  underneath  the  sun  ; 
And  thou  hast  left  thy  works 
behind. 

They  follow  the  :  thy  mortal  mould 
Is  laid  within  the  ruined  fane 

Set  up  by  pious  hands  of  old, 

A  landmark  to  the  western  main, 

The  which  thy  care  did  late  restore  ; 
A  beacon,  like  thy  life,  it  stands 

To  guide  when  waves  and  tempests 
roar, 

The  sailor  home  from  distant  lands. 

Thy  yirtues  these  :  but  how  to  paint 
The  man,  the  friend  whom  we 
deplore  ! 

Affection's  colours  seem  too  faint  ; 

And  pen  and  fancy  aid  no  more. 
And  all  we  saw  was  but  a  part ; 

The  beauteous  whole  is  written  fair, 
Upon  one  proud  and  loyal  heart 

That  broken  waits  to  join  thee 
there. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette,  February  10th,  1887.  R.C. 
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The  following  notes  have  been  received  from  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Bennett,  Hon.  Secretary;  from  J.  G.  L.  Bullied,  Esq.; 
and  from  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  Local  Secretaries.  The 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  similar  short  notices  and 
reports  from  Members  of  the  Society,  to  be  printed  in  the 
annual  volume. 


Jtoty  to  JSltctqlt  of  fhtrodtial  §fetot[g  of  Mtpjton. 

BY  REV.  PREBENDARY  SCARTH,  M.A. 

Since  the  above  sketch  was  written  further  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  respecting  the  dedication  of  the  two  chapels  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel  of  Wrington  church. 

In  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Edmund  Leversege  (proved 
28th  July,  1547),  who  was  buried  in  Wrington  church  and 
whose  will  is  now  in  the  Registry  at  Wells,  he  bequeaths  as 
follows  : — "  I  give  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  my  body  to 
be  buried  before  Saint  Erasing's  Altar  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Wrington  aforesaid,  and  to  the  said  Church  of  Wrington 
xs  for  the  resting  of  my  body  therein.  Also  I  give  to  the 
High  Altar  of  the  same  Church  vid ;  and  to  the  High  Light  in 
the  same  Church  xxd ;  and  I  give  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bells  in  the  same  Church  xxd.  To  poor  people  100s,  to  be 
given  them  at  their  own  doors,  and  cs  to  be  disposed  and  given 
to  them  at  my  Monest  Mynd,  in  like  manner  also  at  my  Twelve 
Months  Mynd;1  also  a  Cow  and  six  Ewes  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  Lady's  Service  in  the  said  Church  of  Wrington  afore- 
said, or  money  to  buy  them/'  The  old  spelling  is  altered  in 
this  extract,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  printed  in  italics. 
By  the  mention  of  St.  Erasing,  we  must  understand  St.  Eras- 
mus, by  an  error  of  the  scribe. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  side  chapels  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Erasmus,  and  the  other  to  our  Lady,  or  the 

(1).    Monest  Mynd  and  Twelve  Months  Mynd  are  days  of  remembrance  in 
pre-Reformation  times,  when  persons  directed  in  their  wills  that  within  a  year 
[  or  a  month  after  their  death  a  requiem  for  their  souls  should  be  performed. 
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Blessed  Virgin.  A  small  piece  of  stained  glass,  with  the 
Virgin's  head  upon  it,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  northern 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  southern  must  therefore 
be  the  chapel  of  St.  Erasmus. 

A  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  this  saint, 
and  seems  to  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
Above  the  doorway  is  inscribed,  SANTVS  ERASMVS,  in 
golden  letters. 

Saint  Erasmus  was  Bishop  of  Campagna,  and  his  day  was 
kept  2nd  June.  He  was  martyred  in  a.d.  303,  under  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  and  is  represented  in  Christian  art  with 
a  windlass  in  his  hand,  and  a  bowel  round  it,  on  an  old  marble 
sculpture  in  Norwich  Museum  ;  also  on  a  painting  in  Louvain 
Cathedral  and  at  Bonn,  and  on  the  rood  screen  at  Hempstead.1 


ftofes  for  (Btastonburg  and  its  |tci(jhl)om[Iioo(l 

BY  J.  G.  L.  BULLEID. 

Glastonbury  Abbey. — In  the  early  spring  of  1887  a 
large  piece  of  the  westward  end  of  the  wall  of  the  galilee 
connecting  the  great  church  at  Glastonbury  with  Saint  Joseph's 
(Mary's)  chapel  fell,  leaving  the  remainder  of  that  wall  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  This  led  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween your  Secretary  (Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett)  and  Mr.  J.  G.  L. 
Bulleid,  to  a  report  by  Mr.  H.  Shepherd  Dale  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  and  afterwards  to  a  conference  between  Mr. 
Austin  the  owner  of  the  Abbey  ruins,  and  a  small  Committee, 
comprising  Bishop  Hobhouse,  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Canon 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett,  and  Messrs.  F.  H.  Dickinson 
and  J.  G.  L.  Bulleid.  Mr.  Austin  then  consented  to  carry 
out  a  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  to  place  some  oak  cross 
beams  as  a  support  to  the  wall,  to  prevent  its  further  collapse, 
and  to  have  the  shrubs  and  other  vegetable  growth  on  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  removed,  and  these  matters  have  been 
skilfully  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Son,  of  Glaston- 
bury. It  is  hoped  that  the  oak  beams,  which  are  of  a  very 
substantial  character,  will  delay  for  many  years  the  further 
dismemberment  of  the  galilee  wall. 

During  the  winter  months  some  considerable  excavations, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  the  owner,  and  Mr. 

(1).  See  Emblems  of  Saints,  as  distinguished  in  Works  of  Art,  by  F  C. 
Husenbetk.  d.d.,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Augustus  Jessop,D.D.,  1882. 
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Mapstone,  the  tenant,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Morland  and  Bulleid,  have  been  made  at  Beckery,  upon  the 
assumed  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Bridget,  resulting  in 
the  laying  bare  of  the  foundations  on  the  north  and  part  of  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  a  chapel  there.  The  foundations  on  the 
south  side  have  been  wholly  removed.  A  large  number  of 
encaustic  tiles,  of  apparently  14th  century  date ;  roofing  tiles, 
lead,  and  other  remains,  have  been  found.  These  excavations 
will  be  continued  early  in  the  spring,  and  will  extend  to  the 
building  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel. 

Meare. — The  village  cross  here,  described  at  p.  137  of 
Pooley's  Old  Crosses  of  Somerset,  which,  about  the  year  1842, 
was  removed  from  its  site,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard 
wall,  to  a  piece  of  waste  land  opposite  (and  from  its  being 
erected  close  to  the  National  School,  and  altogether  unpro- 
tected, had  become  defaced  and  greatly  injured),  has,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Bussell,  his 
Wardens,  and  a  small  Committee,  been  re-erected,  as  a  jubilee 
memorial,  very  near  its  original  site,  upon  a  piece  of  land  now 
enclosed  with  the  church-yard.  All  the  old  stones  have  been 
replaced,  and  the  cross  carefully  restored.  It  will  now  be  safe 
from  further  injury. 

Street. — The  church-yard  here  contains  a  large  piece  of 
land  in  which,  apparently,  no  interments  have  hitherto  been 
made.  Recently,  in  extending  the  grave  spaces,  fragments 
of  an  old  wall,  with  portions  of  two  wells,  have  been  found 
(the  stones  of  the  latter  being  roughly  cut,  to  form  the  curva- 
ture of  the  well ;  and,  at  another  point,  a  Norman  draughtsman 
of  bone,  in  capital  preservation  and  of  very  beautiful  design, 
has  been  found,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Glastonbury 
Museum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  church-yard  forms 
part  of  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  manor  house  of  Brutasche, 
reputed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 


£<mth  d^adburg  m\&  Utinjjanton. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  BENNETT. 

South  Cadbury. — A  few  years  ago,  when  the  plaster  was 
removed  from  the  walls  of  this  church  during  restoration  in  1874, 
I  noticed  a  straight  joint  in  the  stone  work,  2  feet  2  inches  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  coming  down 
immediately  upon  the  top  of  a  mutilated  piscina,  apparently 
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of  the  Decorated  period,  which  was  discovered  at  that  time. 
There  seemed  no  doubt  that  this  had  been  an  early  window, 
which  had  been  cut  through  by  the  builders  of  the  Per- 
pendicular window  which  now  occupies  its  place,  and  it 
was  buried  again  under  new  plaster.  Last  year,  however,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  remove  this  plaster,  in  order  to  keep 
in  sight  this  small  bit  of  an  early  church,  which  would  be 
forgotten  with  the  disappearance  of  those  who  found  it,  and 
to  make  the  record  more  complete  I  removed  a  few  stones  of 
the  filling-in,  so  as  to  show  the  slope  of  the  jamb  and  the  out- 
line of  the  old  window.  Happily,  just  inside  the  first  stone 
there  was  a  small  piece  of  white  plaster,  which  led  to  further 
clearance,  and  it  ended  in  showing  a  fresco  of  an  episcopal 
figure,  fairly  perfect,  drawn  in  red  and  black  upon  plaster. 
The  full  length  of  the  figure  is  1  foot  6  inches,  and  there  are  6 
inches  of  pediment.  The  vestments  are  somewhat  indistinct, 
but  the  face  and  mitre  stand  out  quite  clearly.  The  face  is  oval, 
rather  full  under  the  chin,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  portrait.  The  mitre  is  low  and  wide,  with  a  lozenge  on  either 
side  as  an  ornament,  of  the  same  type  as  that  given  in  Planche's 
Cyclopcedia  of  Costumes,  vol.  i,  p.  368,  as  the  mitre  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  as  the  church  is  dedicated  to  that 
saint,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  fresco  is  a  representation 
of  him.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  church  was  restored 
in  great  measure,  I  have  understood  that  the  whole  of  the 
south  wall  was  found  to  be  covered  with  paintings,  and  that 
there  was  found  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  near  where  this  figure 
is,  a  pewter  cup,  with  a  lock  of  hair  in  it.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  any  evidence  whether  any  of  the  murderers 
of  the  Archbishop  were  connected  with  this  parish.  I  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  also  the  fact  that 
we  found  during  the  late  restoration  fresco  painting  in  the 
form  of  conventional  foliage,  as  a  border  to  the  large  window 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 

Wincanton. — In  the  course  of  alterations  in  the  parish 
church  of  Wincanton,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Sweet- 
man,  our  Local  Secretary,  to  an  interesting  relief  in  stone., 
which  had  been  found  buried  in  one  of  the  walls.  The  whole 
composition  measures  about  2  feet  square.  In  the  middle  is  a 
blacksmith's  fire,  with  a  projecting  square  chimney  overhang- 
ing, and  on  the  face  of  it  a  pair  of  large  tongs  and  other 
instruments  are  incised.  To  the  right  (as  you  face  the  slab) 
there  is  a  horse  or  mule,  wanting  the  near  fore  leg,  which  is 
represented  as  having  been  cut  off  clean  at  the  shoulder ;  and 
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behind  the  animal  there  is  a  standing  figure,  with  tall  head- 
dress, close-fitting  doublet,  with  four  large  buttons,  and  belt. 
Close  against  the  fire-place,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  square 
water  trough,  and  next  to  it  an  anvil.  Behind  the  anvil  there 
is  an  ecclesiastical  figure,  apparently  mitred,  holding  the 
missing  leg,  with  its  foot  upon  the  anvil.  The  composition 
ends  on  this  side  with  a  figure  kneeling  towards  the  anvil. 
The  following  account,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  of  one  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Eloy,  is  an  exact  description  of  this  com- 
position, and  leaves  no  doubt  about  its  meaning  : — "  On  another 
occasion  ( a  horse  was  brought  to  him  to  be  shod  which  was 
possessed  by  a  demon,  and  kicked  and  plunged  so  violently 
that  all  the  bystanders  fled  in  dismay.  But  St.  Aloy,  no  whit 
discomfited  by  the  inventions  of  Satan,  cut  off  the  leg  of  the 
horse,  placed  it  on  the  anvil,  fastened  on  the  shoe  leisurely, 
and  then,  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  replaced  the  leg, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  edification  of  the  faithful." 1 

(1).  This  legend  is  represented  in  bas-relief  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue  in 
one  of  the  niches  of  the  exterior  of  Or-San-Michele  at  Florence.  It  was 
executed  in  marble  by  Nanni  di  Baneo,  of  the  school  of  Donatello,  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  Guild  of  Blacksmiths,  about  1420. — Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
vol.  ii.  p.  730. 
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Winwood,  T.  H.  R.  Wellisford  Manor,  Wellington 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  10,  Burlington-street,  Bath 
Wood,  Alexander,  The  Laurels,  Horsham,  Sussex 

525  Woodforde,  Rev.  A.  J.  Ansford,  Castle  Cary 
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Woodforde,  F.  H.,  M.D.  Ansford,  Castle  Cary 
Woodley,  W.  A.  3,  Worcester  Terrace,  Clifton 
Wooler,  W.  H.  Weston-super-Mare 
Worthington,  Kcv.  J.  Taunton 
530  Wright,  W.  H.  K.  Free  Library,  Plymouth 

Yatman,  Rev.  J.  A.  Winscombe,  Weston-super-Mare 


Members  are  requested  to  inform  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  above  list ;  they  are  also  requested  to  authorise  their 
Bankers  to  pay  their  subscriptions  annually  to  Stuckey's  Banking  Com- 
pany, Taunton  ;  or  to  either  of  their  branches  ;  or  their  respective  London 
Agents,  on  account  of  the  Treasurer. 


THIS  Society  shall  be  denominated  "The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  ;V  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Museum  and  Library. 

II.  — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ;  a  President ;  Vice-Presidents  ;  General 
and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries ;  and  a  Treasurer,  elected  at  eack 
A  nniversary  Meeting ;  with  a  Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

III.  — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV.  — There  shall  also  be  a  General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V.  — The  Committee  is  empowered J;o  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a  requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks'  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI.  — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  will  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  Reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business ;  three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  Official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII.  — The  Chairman  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a  Member. 
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VIII.  — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for  the  Members  by  Twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting ;  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect,  The  Eules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a  Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shilling  and  Sixpence  on 
Admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  an  office  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  ;  such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  thy  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee :  he  shall  keep  a  book  of  receipts  and  payments,  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it  :  the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a  General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a  month's  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  wheeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
author's  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee), 
be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVIII.  — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  —Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a  specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 


futys  for  \\\\  (Sownment  of  SibrLar]h 

1.  — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day),  from  Ten  in  the  Morning  till  Five  in  the  Afternoon, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  and  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  until  Four  o'clock- 

2.  — Every  Member  of  the  Society  whose  annual  Subscription 
shall  not  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrear  may  borrow  out  of 
the  Library  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  ex- 
change any  of  the  borrowed  volumes  for  others  as  often  as  he  may 
please,  but  so  that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  two  in  his  possession 
at  any  one  time. 

3.  — Every  application  by  any  Member  who  shall  not  attend  in 
person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  shall  be  in  writing. 

4.  So  much  of  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed  as  will  suffice 
to  distinguish  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrow- 
ing it,  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  called  the  "  Library  Delivery 
Book  ;"  and  such  entry,  except  the  application  be  by  letter,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  borrower ;  and  the  return  of  books  borrowed  shall 
be  duly  entered  in  the  same  book. 

5.  — The  book  or  books  borrowed  may  either  be  taken  away  by 
the  borrower,  or  sent  to  him  in  any  reasonable  and  recognised  mode 
which  he  may  request ;  and  should  no  request  be  made,  then  the 
Curator  shall  send  the  same  to  the  borrower  by  such  mode  as  the 
Curator  shall  think  fit. 

6.  — All  costs  of  the  packing,  and  of  the  transmission  and  return 
of  the  book  or  books  borrowed,  shall  in  every  case  be  defrayed  by 
the  Member  who  shall  have  borrowed  the  same. 
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7.  — No  book  borrowed  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month,  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the 
mean  time  by  any  other  Member ;  nor  in  any  case  shall  any  book 
be  retained  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months. 

8.  — Every  Member  who  shall  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  Library 
shall  be  reponsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  condition 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library  ;  also  if  he  borrow  any 
book  or  manuscript  within  the  Library,  till  it  shall  be  returned  by 
him.  And  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace  the  same  or 
make  it  good ;  or,  if  required  by  the  Committee,  shall  furnish 
another  copy  of  the  entire  work  of  which  it  may  be  part. 

9.  — No  manuscript,  nor  any  drawing,  nor  any  part  of  the  Society's 
collection  of  prints  or  rubbings  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library. 

10.  — The  Committee  shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
add  to  or  alter,  a  list  of  such  works  as  shall  not  be  lent  out  of  the 
Library,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  or  peculiar  liability  to 
damage ;  or  on  account  of  their  being  works  of  reference  often 
needed  by  Members  personally  using  the  Library,  and  a  copy  of 
such  list  for  the  time  being  shall  be  kept  in  the  Library. 

11.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  out  until  one  month  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  it  for  the  Library. 

12.  — Extracts  from  the  manuscripts  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a  transcript  being  desired  of  a 
whole  manuscript  or  printed  book,  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
-must  be  previously  obtained. 

13.  — Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  week,  to  consult  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  not  of  a  private  nature  in  the  Society's  Library,  for  any 
special  purpose,  on  being  introduced  by  a  Member,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

14.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  not  being  a  Member  of 
the  Society  without  a  special  order  of  the  Committee. 

15.  — Before  any  Member  can  borrow  a  book  from  the  Library, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  he  consents  to  the  printed  Rules  of  the 
Society  for  the  government  of  the  Library. 

April,  1888. 

It  is  requested  that  Contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator,  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 
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